GtNERAL  INFORMATION 


As  competition  intensifies,  some  brands  ore  being 
forced  off  retoil  floors  and  shelves.  You  con  moke 
sure  yours  will  not  be  among  them  by  building  the 
traffic  and  demand  that  ore  important  to  retailers. 

Retailers  today  wont  to  stock  and  push  the 
brands  their  customers  wont  to  buy.  More  than  any 
other,  the  medium  to  use  to  give  Chicago  families 
buying  ideas  is  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  more  families  read  the 
Tribune  than  read  any  other  Chicago  newspaper 


because  it  prints  the  news  and  information  they 
want  to  have  in  order  to  get  more  out  of  life. 

Retailers  place  more  of  their  advertising  budgets 
in  the  Tribune  than  they  place  in  all  other  Chicago 
newspapers  combined.  Manufacturers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  make  it  their  primary  medium  in  this  market. 

A  Tribune  representotive  will  be  glad  to  work 
out  with  you  a  plan  which  will  increase  your  sales 
and  build  a  consumer  franchise  for  your  brand  that 
will  stand  up  against  competition.  Ask  him  to  call. 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

AMON  O  CABTIR  Puhtf.hi  f 

AMON  G  CARTIB  JR  Pr«-..d>nt  cmd  Nut«onul  Advcrt.^mcj 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

WITHOUT  the  us*  of  cont*sh,  sch*m*s  or  prtmiums... 
"just  a  good  n*wsp«p*'" 


I 


We  sure  agree,  Mr.  Weaver . . . 
and  when  better  comics  are  produced 
United  Features  will  produce  them! 


FELLOW  CITIZEN - 

Funny,  The  Things  People  Like  To  Rend 


By  DON  E.  WEAVER 

A  newspaper  saying  is  that  an  awful  lot  of 
things  are  important,  but  not  very  interesting, 
and  a  lot  of  things  are  interesting,  but  not  very 
important. 

Maybe  that’s  why  moi’e  people  read  the 
comics  than  read  about  the 
United  Nations  debates. 

Even  in  comics,  there’s  no 
telling  what  a  person  likes.  Pro¬ 
ducing  comic  strips  is  like  writ¬ 
ing  popular  songs — there’s  no 
sure  formula  for  a  hit. 

DONT  THINK  comic  readers 
are  frivolous.  A  few  people  may 
read  only  comics  and  a  few  may 
scorn  them  all,  but  most  of  us 
have  our  favorite  comics  as  well 
as  a  taste  for  news  and  edi¬ 
torials. 

Even  editors  read  comics.  This  one,  for  his 
personal  satisfaction,  keeps  up  with  Ferd’nand, 
Pogo,  Li’l  Abner  and  Nancy.  We’re  also  a  cross¬ 
word  puzzle  slave,  though  we  can’t  stay  inter¬ 
ested  in  long  or  involved  (hard)  ones. 

Leave  out  a  comic  and  you  hear  from  the 
most  unexpected  people.  Once  we  left  Alley 
Oop  out  a  couple  of  days  to  see  what  would 
happen.  Jeweler  Dick  Argo  was  the  first  to  com¬ 
plain. 

ANOTHER  DAY  the  cross-word  puzzle  got 
left  out  by  mistake,  and  a  banker  complained. 
Claris  Adams,  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Life 
Insurance  Co.  before  he  went  to  Washington, 
used  to  buy  the  noon  edition  every  day  to  read 
Abe  Martin. 

Many  comics  are  launched.  Some  soon  fade, 
some  are  popular  for  a  while,  and  some  go  on, 
it  seems,  forever — like  the  Katzenjammers, 
Mutt  and  Jeff,  Freckles,  Out  Our  Way,  et  al. 

We’re  watching  Long  Sam,  the  girl  invented 
by  Al  Capp,  with  technical  interest.  He  created 
her  as  a  child  of  nature  in  a  hidden  valley.  She 
knew  no  human  except  her  old  mammy — until 
she  finds  her  way  out  of  the  valley  and  into 
civilization. 

Capp  starts  with  an  intriguing  situation,  then 


right  away  changes  it.  Sam  can’t  remain  a  na¬ 
ture  girl  very  long.  The  world  is  sure  to  change 
her.  How?  Only  Capp  knows.  The  rest  of  us 
will  have  to  wait  and  see. 

POGO  HAS  TURNED  into  a  favorite  of  so¬ 
phisticates  and  intellectuals.  We  bought  Pogo 
as  a  kid  comic  because  of  the  animals.  Peanuts 
is  another  off-beat  number,  down  at  the  bottom 
of  our  comic  page.  We  couldn’t  see  it  when  Boy- 
den  Underwood,  the  United  Feature  funny  pa¬ 
per  salesman,  tried  over  four  years  to  convert 
us. 

Finally,  after  Boyden  moved  to  Dallas,  we 
bought  Peanuts — strictly  on  form,  because  it 
had  proved  popular  in  other  papers.  We  still 
don’t  read  Peanuts  often,  but  we’re  hearing 
more  and  more  comment  from  people  who  do. 

It’s  the  brand  of  artless  whimsy  that  tickles 
sophisticated  folks. 

AUTHORS  OF  HIT  comic  strips  make  lots  of 
money,  incomes  that  run  into  six  figures.  A  lot 
of  people  knock  themselves  out  trying  to  devise 
comic  ideas  that  will  be  hits. 

Syndicates  have  both  artists  and  gag  men. 

Some  think  up  ideas  and  draw  them,  too.  Then 
there  are  “comic  doctors,’’  experts  who  plan 
stories,  improve  on  fresh  but  rough  ideas  of 
amateurs,  or  try  to  liven  up  comics  that  haven’t 
caught  on  as  expected. 

Allen  Saunders,  who  co-authors  Steve  Roper, 
is  one  of  the  best  comic  technicians  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Al  Capp  thinks  up  the  story  for  the  new 
Long  Sam,  but  Bob  Lubbers  draws  it.  Capp’s 
main  interest  is  Li’l  Abner,  the  boy  he  became 
famous  with. 

ONLY  THE  READERS  decide  which  comics 
are  best.  The  longer  we’re  in  the  business,  the 
quicker  we  editors  are  to  admit  we  can’t  predict 
how  popular  a  comic  will  be. 

Take  Nancy,  now  a  proved,  established  suc¬ 
cess.  The  drawing  is  simple  to  the  point  of 
crudity.  The  humor  is  childish.  We  must  admit, 
if  we  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  Nancy  before, 
we  wouldn’t  buy  it.  Yet  it  ranks  as  tops  in  sur¬ 
vey  after  survey. 

The  old  saying,  “One  man’s  meat  is  the  other 
man’s  poison,’’  goes  for  comics,  too. 

from  The  Columbut  (Ohio)  Citixen 

“LI'L  ABNER,”  “PEANUTS” 


FOR  SAMPLES  OF  “FERD’NAND 

“NANCY”  AND  “LONG  SAM,”  CALL  US  TODAY! 


Weaver 


UNITED  FEATURES  new  S'V 
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^lAJliat  Our  deaden 


We\e  proud  of  the 
record  in  "54  ..  . 

Year  after  year,  more  and  more  top  selling 
brand  product  promotions  use  the  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Market  and  Newspapers  for  their 
new  and  expanded  sales  efforts. 

1954  shows  an  alhtime  high  record  for  this 
great  Central  New  York  Market  and  the 
Syracuse  Newspapers  that  cover  it. 

New  products  .  .  .  new  packages  .  .  .  new 
selling  and  advertising  programs  were  first 
presented  here  because  this  great  population 
center,  supported  by  everdncreasing  indus' 
trial  and  agricultural  economy,  provides  a 
“best  market,  U.  S.  A.” 

Newspaper  Circulation 
now  at  an  all-time  high 

Net  paid  daily  circulation . 217,817 

Net  paid  Sunday  circulation .  325,623 

Hewhouse  Newspqiers 
SERVE  and  SELL 


SYRACUSE 

HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

Eventnq)  (Corning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

\SijrdayJ  tSunday) 


Wanted:  A  Job  in  U.S, 
To  Help  ^Doomed*  Son 

To  THE  Editor:  I  am  an  A 
grade  journalist  and  Senior 
Court  Reporter  on  the  Sydney 
Morning  Herald.  I  have  had  a 
wide  general  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  experience,  extending 
over  20  years.  My  age  is  now 
37. 

Our  son,  Anthony,  is  aged  12 
and  he  has  muscular  dystrophy. 
Nothing  can  be  done  for  him 
in  Australia.  According  to 
medical  advisers  here,  he  may 
only  have  about  three  years  to 
live. 

In  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
give  him  a  trip  he  will  remem¬ 
ber  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  I  thought  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  get  a  position 
on  an  American  newspaper  for 
12  months.  VVe  could  take 
Anthony  with  us,  apart  from 
the  thrill  of  the  journey,  we 
might  be  able  to  obtain  suit¬ 
able  therapy  in  the  United 
States. 

I  would  be  able  to  get  ap¬ 
propriate  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Herald. 

Incidentally,  I  have  been 
covering  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Espionage  since  its  opening 
sitting  last  May  and  its  high¬ 
lights  may  be  of  vital  interest 
to  American  readers. 

G.  L.  Griffith 
23  Lennox  Street, 

Gordon,  NSW,  Australia. 

Say  That  Again! 

To  the  Editor:  There  has 
been  a  remarkable  change — for 
the  better — in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  since  a  quarter  century 
ago.  I  believe  a  subscription 
to  it  is  something  a  newspa¬ 
per  repoi-ter  can’t  afford  to  be 
without. 

James  H.  McCool 
Editorial  Department, 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian. 

A  Plug  for  JQ 

To  THE  Editor:  Allow  me  to 
suggest  a  New  Year’s  gift 
from  the  publisher  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  department:  A  year’s 
subscription  to  the  Journalism 
Qua  rterly. 

This  excellent  publication 
with  reliable  studies  in  so  many 
fields  (including  foreign  news¬ 


paper  evaluations)  would  be  of 
great  enlightment  and  stimula¬ 
tion  to  all  working  journalists. 

A  second  reason  that  prompts 
this  suggestion  is  this:  The  As¬ 
sociation  for  Education  Journ¬ 
alism  (AEJ)  publishes  this 
quai'terly  with  the  support  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism  (AASDJ)  and  the 
Kappa  Tau  Alpha  Society.  Ex¬ 
penses  of  publication  are  largely 
defrayed  by  membership  dues. 
Having  been  present  at  the 
annual  financial  report  of  AEJ 
the  writer  knows  the  narrow 
working  margin  of  money  under 
which  the  publication  operates 
and  feels  it  could  well  stand 
some  help.  Perhaps  publishers 
would  be  willing  to  aid  this 
worthy  cause  and  add  to  the 
competence  of  their  editorial 
desks. 

Subscription  to  the  Journal¬ 
ism  Quarterly  is  $5.00  a  year 
from  Journalism  Quarterly, 
School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 
14,  Minn. 

Lawrence  J.  Gonner 
Instructor  in  Journalism, 

St.  Mary’s  University 
San  Antonio  1,  Texas. 


•Skort 

Classified: 

3  Rooms,  Clean  Children  0.  K. 
Butte  (Mont.)  Standard. 


3  men  to  help  install  elec¬ 
tronic  unit,  and  1  office  girl. — 

Hilo  (Hawaii)  Tribune-Herald. 

• 

Nice  2  bedroom  home  in 
shady  neighborhood.  —  Delta 
Democrat-Times  —  Greenville, 
Miss. 

• 

Bartender — Over  24,  non  | 
drinker,  able  work  staggered 
hrs. — Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
and  Times-Herald. 

• 

Room  with  broad  for  one  or 
two. — Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News. 

• 

Blue  Man’s  Suit — Size  36-38. 

— Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Communi¬ 
ty  News. 


UIMKWESS 

BLOCALi 


General  Advertiiing  Representatives:  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


Vol.  88,  No.  2,  January  8.  1956.  IMitor  &  Publisher.  Tha  Fourth  Estate  is 
publish!^  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  February  by  the  Editor  Jk 
Publisher  Co..  Inc.,  1475  Broadway.  Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New  York  86, 
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i  malcifli! 


Posi-Hebm-d 


High  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains  of  Southern 
West  Virginia  lies  Beckley,  a  city  thriving  on 
its  primary  supporting  industries  of  mining, 
manufacturing  and  agriculture.  With  a  City 
and  Retail  trading  zone  population  of  251,928, 
,  Beckley  is  now  the  fifth  largest  retail  food  mar- 
*  ket  in  the  state. 

Under  the  progressive  leadership  of  Charles 
Model  The  Beckley  Posl-HeraU  and  Raleigh  Reg¬ 
ister  has  brought  family  weekly  to  the  Beck¬ 
ley  newspapers  and  armed  with  this  new  color 
^  and  bulk,  a  front  line  offensive  against  circu¬ 
lation  losses  to  competition  was  effected. 


Th«s«  86  Newspapers 
Distribute  FAMILY  WEEKLY 


ALABAMA 

Anniston  Star 
Dothan  Eagla 

Florancs  Timas  4  ShaHiald<Tuscumbia> 
Muscia  Shoals  Tri-Citlas  Dally 
Huntsvilla  Timas 
Tuscaloosa  Naws 
ARKANSAS 

Hot  Springs  Santlnal  Racord 
CALIFORNIA 
Sacramanto  Union 
Santa  Barbara  Naws  Prass 
COLORADO 

Colorado  Springs  Fraa  Prass 
Grand  Junction  Santlnal 
Puablo  Star  Journal  4  Chlaftain 
CONNECTICUT 
Naw  Havan  Rag  I  star 
FLORIDA 

Daytona  Baach  Naws  Journal 
Fort  Myars  Naws-Prass 
Gainasvilla  Sun 
Sarasota  Harald^Tribuna 
Tallahassaa  Damocrat 
Tampa  Timas 

Wast  Palm  Baach,  Palm  Baach  Post-Timas 
GEORGIA 
Albany  Harald 
Roma  Naws  TrIbuna 
IDAHO 

Pocatallo  Idaho  Stata  Journal 
ILLINOIS 

Champaign-Urbana  Naws  Gatatta 
LaSalla  Naws  Triburta 
Quincy  Harald-Whig 

Springfiald  Illinois  Stata  Journal  4  Ragistar 
INDIANA 

Marion  Chronicia  Tribuna 
Naw  Albany  Ladgar  4  Tribuna 
IOWA 

Council  Bluffs  Nonparall 
Davanport  Damocrat  4  Timas 
Dubuqua  Talagraph-Harald 
Watarloo  Couriar 
LOUISIANA 
Bogalusa  Naws 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Lowall  Sun 
MINNESOTA 
Albart  Laa  Tribuna 
MISSISSIPPI 

Graanviila  Datta  Damocrat-TImas 
Tupalo  Journal 
Vicksburg  Post-Harald 
MISSOURI 

Jaffarson  City  Capital  Naws  Post-Tribun# 

NEVADA 

Las  Vagas  Raviaw  Journal 
Rano  Nevada  Stata  Journal 
NEW  JERSEY 
Asbury  Park  Prass 
Naw  Brunswick  Timas 
Tranton  Timas-Advartisar 
NEW  MEXICO 
Santa  Fa  Naw  Maxican 
NEW  YORK 
Elmira  Sunday  Talagram 
Utica  Obsarvar-Dispatch 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
Concord  Tribuna 
Salisbury  Post 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
Fargo  Forum 
OHIO 

Coshocton  TrIbuna 
Lima  Naws 

Zanasvilla  Timas  Signal 
OKLAHOMA 
Duncan  Bannar 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Lancastar  Sunday  Naws 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Florancs  Naws 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Huron  Huronita  4  Daily  Plainsman 
Rapid  City  Journal 
TEXAS 

Abilana  Raportar-Naws 
Austin  Amarican  Statasman 
Big  Spring  Harald 
Denison  Harald 
Danton  Racord-Chronicia 
Galvaston  Naws 
Graanviila  Harald 
Kilgora  Naws  Harald 
Lufkin  Naws 

Msrshall  Naws-Massangar 
Midland  Raportar-Talagram 
Paris  Naws 
Port  Arthur  Naws 
San  Angalo  Standard-TImas 
Snydar  Naws 
Taxarkana  Gaxatta 
Tylar  Couriar-Timas-Talagraph 
Victoria  Advocate 
Waco  Tribufto-Harald 
UTAH 
Provo  Horald 
VIRGINIA 
Oanvilla  Ragistar 
Lynchburg  Naws 
Newport  News  Prass 
WASHINGTON 
Wanatchee  World 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
Beckley  Raleigh  Register 
WISCONSIN 
Racine  Bulletin 
WYOMING 

Casper  Tribune-Harald  4  Star 

BERMUDA 

Bermuda  Royal  Gazatle 


"FAMILY  WEEKLY  is  serving  us  well. 

We  have  been  able  to  increase  our 
circulation  rate  from  350  to  400  per 
week,  carrier  delivery .. .with  a 
minimum  of  losses,  which  are  already 
beginning  to  come  back  after  the 
fifth  week."  writes  Charles  Model 


.  .able  to  increase  our  circulation  rate 


w 


L  Y 


CHARLES  HODEL 

PRESIDENT  and  PUBLISHER 

Beckley  Post-Herald  and 
Raleigh  [W.  Va.)  Register 


Why  not  bring  your  readers  an  inevitable  improve 
nient  nou’— bright,  beautiful,  glorious  color . . .  ex- 
^  features 

'  '  '  pictures?  What  family 

^  B  M  WEEKLY  is  doing  for  scores  of  fine,  well-managed 

■  H  H  H  M  H  ^^M  home  town  newspapers  over  America,  can  also 

^^B  B  ^B  ^B  ^B  ^B  ^B  be  accomplished  for  you — help  you  expand  and 

^^B  serve  to  the  a 

necessary  help  you  build 

j  .j  •  .j  1  circulation,  protect  your  market  and  your 

Leonard  S.  Davidow,  Prevaent  m  Publisher  circulation  from  outside  invasion,  and  offer  you 

a  profit  participation  on  the  most  favorable  "Char¬ 
ter  Subscriber”  Terms. 

Nothing,  but  nothing  copers  the  Home  Town  Market  like  the  hometown  newspaper 

FAMILY  MfEEKLYr  1S3  North  Michigan  Avonuo,  Chicaco  1.  Illinola 


Leonard  S.  Davidow,  President  A  Publisher 
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Mrs.  Donald  Cummings,  Jr.,  and  her  young  son  Donald 


"I  WASN’T  ALONE 
ANY  MORE” 


Most  of  US  know  what  it  is  like  to  have  a  telephone. 
But  have  you  e\’er  thought  what  it  would  be  like  if  it 
wasn’t  there,  even  for  a  little  while? 

1  lere  are  some  good  words  along  that  line  from  Mrs. 
Donald  Cummings,  Jr. 

“When  we  mo\'ed  into  our  new  house,”  she  told 
us  a  few'  weeks  ago,  “I  felt  a  little  strange— with  a  young 
baby  and  all— and  I  eouldn’t  seem  to  get  a  feeling  of 
being  settled  and  at  home. 

“Then  the  telephone  was  put  in.  And  suddenly 
everything  seemed  different.  I  could  call  people!  1 
felt  better  about  being  by  myself  in  the  house  with 
the  baby.  I  felt  better  about  my  mother  who  had 
been  ill  in  Boston.  And  about  my  husband  in  uniform 
far  away. 

“And  then  1  realized  that  it  wasn't  just  the  tele¬ 
phone  calls  I  could  make— it  w'as  that  jjeople  could 
call  me  if  necessar)'.  I  wasn’t  alone  any  more.” 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Reminding  you  that  someone,  somewhere, 

would  like  to  hear  your  voice  today. 


Ray 

y^iippin^A  K^oli 


it  if 
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Ink  On  Their  Fingers 

T  wo  GUYS  with  whom  deponent  used  to  cover  ship  news, 
Joseph  J.  Ryan  and  Arthur  H,  Richter,  have  completed  30 
years’  service — and  fine  service,  too — for  the  New  York  Times- 
May  ’55  bless  ’em  both!  .  .  .  Incidentally,  the  “High  Seas  Edi¬ 
tion”  of  the  Times,  a  short-wave  news  summary,  is  distributed 
free  twice  daily  to  an  uncounted  readership  among  merchant 
seamen  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Bering  Sea,  Fred  Mein- 
holtz,  who  still  runs  the  communications  department,  started  the 
unusual  service  in  1926.  Fan  messages  come  in  from  operators 
aboard  ships  flying  the  flags  of  a  dozen  nations — all  si^ed  “73”  ^ 

(Morse  for  “best  regards.”).  .  .  .  Helen  Delich,  maritime  edi¬ 
tor,  Baltimore  Sun,  was  the  first  woman  ever  to  address  the 
Propeller  Club — at  its  recent  Miami  convention — and  she  was 
given  the  same  honor  at  the  American  Association  of  Port  i 
Authorities  in  San  Francisco  in  October. 


I  — Joe  Ball,  personnel  director,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  con- 
!  tributes  this  ditty,  written  by  an  Editorial  staffer  for  the  benefit 
j  of  the  Composing  Room: 

Though  eight  on  nine 

May  fit  just  fine 

Oldsters  have  a  yen 
For  nine  on  ten. 

/‘ubUr  Opinion 
Is  resigned  to  minion 
But  my  hairs  curl 
fi'hcn  it's  set  in  pearl. 

— Lowell  Nussbaum  reports  in  his  Indianapolis  Star  column  that  Walt  w 
Pippert  of  the  Star  advertising  department  just  doesn't  care  for  TV  and 
I  when  he  won  a  $1,000  set  in  a  contest  he  gave  it  to  an  institution  for 
I  the  aged.  .  .  .  And  Irving  Leibowitz  reports  in  his  Indianapolis  Times 
column:  "It's  a  boy-oh-boy-oh-boy  for  George  and  Faith  Plagenz  (he's 
a  copy  editor  at  The  Times)."  .  .  .  And  Robert  J.  Cole,  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  is  the  proud  papa  of  a  daughter.  .  .  .  After  reporting 
a  Christmas  good  deed.  Herb  Caen,  San  Francisco  Examiner  columnist 
observed:  "Don't  soy  this  column  never  done  nothin*  for  nobody  no 
more."  .  .  .  The  logotypes  of  413  newspapers  from  100  different  countries 
were  used  to  make  a  Christmas  card  by  a  London  journalist,  Sidney 
,  Taylor,  Reuters  Colonial  correspondent,  and  the  design  is  being  copy¬ 
righted.  The  titles  include  every  known  alphabet  and  script.  .  .  . 
Nellie  Wright,  75,  and  blind  since  childhood,  is  fast  on  the  typewriter 
as  Middlefield,  Ohio,  correspondent  for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
Warren  Tribune  Chronicle. 

— ^Virgil  Pinkley,  editor  and  publisher,  used  the  same  para¬ 
graph  to  conclude  the  first  editorial  in  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror  ^ 

I  six  years  ago  and  the  first  editorial  in  the  Mirror  and  Daily 
i  News  on  Dec.  20:  “We  want,  most  of  all,  to  serve  this  commnni- 
j  ty.  We’re  your  hammer  for  building,  if  the  cause  is  good.  We’re 
I  your  fist  if  it  is  needed  in  any  worth-while  fight.” 

— Books  for  '55:  Kenneth  A.  Fowler,  former  reporter-columnist  for  the 
I  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Statesman,  is  author  of  a  novel,  "Outcast  of 
'  Murder  Mesa"  (Gold  Medal  Books,  New  York).  .  .  .  Norma  Davis,  for- 
j  merly  with  the  Miami  Daily  News,  is  author  of  "Trade  Winds  Cookery," 
a  tropical  cook  book  to  be  published  soon  (Dietz  Press,  Richmond.  Va.). 

! .  .  .  Kathleen  McLaughlin,  New  York  Times  UN  staff  and  president  of 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Women's  Club,  is  author  of  "New  Life  In 
Old  Lands."  (Dodd,  Mead)  .  .  .  The  drama  as  well  as  books  come 
out  of  news  rooms.  The  Providence  Jotirnal  Players  Workshop  recently 
j  gave  its  first  production,  a  musical  comedy,  "The  Inside  Story,"  in  the 
j  loumal  Auditorium.  The  show  was  written  and  produced  by  75  em- 
[  ployes  of  the  company.  Michael  J.  Ogden,  managing  editor,  played  him-  • 
I  self  in  a  light  satire  about  the  copydesk.  The  script  was  written  by 
I  Norman  J.  Medrech,  Evening  Bulletin  suburban  editor. 
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CASH  PRIZES  TO  READERS 


with  a  complete  Newspaper  promotional  plan. 
One  editor  who  has  read  advance  proofs  says, 
^^Bonanzagram  is  the  hottest  newspaper  feature 
I  have  ever  seen.  I  am  sure  it  will  develop  great 
enthusiasm’’. 

We  suggest  you  wire  now  for  details  and  re¬ 
serve  your  territory. 

FOR  JANUARY  LAUNCHING. 


The  World’s  Leading  Independent  Syndicate  ^ 
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1954  was  the  36th  consecutive  year  The  New  York  Times  was  first 
in  advertising  in  the  world's  first  market.  The  Times  set  a  new  adver¬ 
tising  record  in  New  York  of  44,124,834  lines,  31%  more  than  the 
second  newspaper. 

The  New  York  Times  was  first  in  New  York  in  1954  in  total  adver¬ 
tising,  general,  new  car,  department  store,  full-run  retail,  financial 
and  classified  advertising. 

Here  is  impressive  evidence  that  The  New  York  Times  is  consistently 
the  first  choice  of  experienced  advertisers  seeking  more  sales  in 
their  most  productive  market. 
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THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Court  Declares  Press  Merely 
‘Outsider’  in  Public  Trial 


Jelke  Entitled  to  New  Prosecution 
On  His  Own  Plea — Valente  in  Error 

Newspapers  and  press  associations  are  “outsiders”  without 
an  enforceable  right  of  their  own  to  insist  that  trials  be  open 
to  them,  New  York  State’s  highest  court  ruled  on  Dec.  31. 

In  a  companion  decision,  the  Court  of  Appeals  found  that 
Minot  F.  (Mickey)  Jelke  was  improperly  convicted  of  com¬ 
pulsory  prostitution  because  Judge  Francis  L.  Valente  barred 
the  public  and  the  press  from  part  of  his  trial  in  General  Ses¬ 
sions.  The  defendant  will  be  retried. 

The  court  voted  4  to  2  in  both  appeals. 

Defendant’s  Right  ‘restraining’  po.ssible  abuse  oi 


trial,  nor  do  they  seek  to  con¬ 
trol  the  course  of  the  proceed- 


as  to  the  meaning  of  Section  4, 
I  have  never  heard  any  con¬ 
vincing  reason  why  we  should, 
by  an  ipso  dixit,  abolish  the 
trial  judge’s  traditional,  nec- 
essai'y  and  salutary  power  to 
refuse  to  turn  his  courtroom 
into  a  peep  show.” 

Disagreeing  with  the  major- 


ings.  They  seek  to  report  what  ity  opinion  that  granted  Jelke 


they  are  entitled  to  ‘see,  behold 
and  hear.’  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


a  new  trial.  Judge  Desmond 
said  that  “it  now  becomes  the 


“It  is  suggested  that  disoi’der  law  of  New  York  that,  in  a 
and  confusion  would  follow  if  case  where  filthy  sexual  epi- 
we  sustained  the  petitioners,  sodes  are  to  be  described,  it  is 
and  that  we  would  be  over-  the  defendant  alone,  not  the 
whelmed  with  collateral  pro-  court,  who  has  the  power  to 
ceedings.  This  view  is  wholly  decide  whether  the  prurient  are 
unrealistic  and  without  the  to  have  free  entrance  to  the 
slightest  foundation.  Petition-  show.” 


Two  news  services  and  five  judicial  power. 


h  appeals.  ^*"3  Promptly  asked  for  a  de-  Ap] 

termination  of  the  public  right  ^^s 
‘restraining’  po.ssible  abuse  of  to  attend  court  sittings  nearly  pj-egg 
judicial  power.”  two  years  ago;  once  that  de-  tional 


Application  to  open  the  trial 
was  made  by  the  United 
Press  Associations,  Intxrna- 
tional  News  Service,  Xew  York 


New  York  newspapers  brought  the  majority  opinion  in  termination  is  made,  the  con-  Herald  Tribune,  New  York 

an  action  to  restrain  Judge  Val-  the  action  by  the  press.  Judge  fusion  arising  out  of  this  con-  [jailu  Newe  New  York  Daily 

.  i*  •  .  1  •  ___1  WlTkfA*  X _ _ rll  J! _ _  ^  .  _  r 


ente  from  carrying  out  his  pol-  Fuld  wrote: 


troversy  will  disappear  and  the  Mirror,  New  York  Journal- 


icy  and  to  make  public  the  “It  is  for  the  defendant  alone,  question  now  raised  will  be  set-  American  and  New  York  Poet. 
court  record  of  the  portions  of  for  whose  protection  such  rights  tied.  Unless  some  member  of  Appellate  Division  of  the 

the  trial  from  which  the  press  are  primarily  designed,  to  de-  the  public  is  entitled  to  bring  a  Court  ruled  against 

was  excluded.  tei-mine  whether,  and  to  what  proceeding  such  as  this,  how  ,  /  „„„„„ 


The  Court  of  Appeals  deci-  extent,  i 
sions  made  it  clear  that  the  them, 
right  to  an  open  trial  can  be 


tei-mine  whether,  and  to  what  proceeding  such  as  this,  how 
extent,  he  shall  avail  himself  else  could  it  be  settled?” 


To  pei-mit  outsiders  to  inter- 


Judge  Desmond’s  Opinion 


the  press  group  by  a  vote  of 
3-2.  The  highest  court  held  up 
its  decision  on  the  matter  sev- 


invoked  only  by  a  defendant  \  j  concurred  in  the  majority  opin-  before  it  Jelke’s  own  appeal  for 

and  not  by  newspapers  or  news  conduct  of  his  defense  wou  d  ^  retrial. 

rf^iiTUes?^  workings^  of“  the  judfciarptlKf-  only”  and  filed  his  Immediately  after  the  deci- 

press.  redound  to  opinion,  in  which  he  as-  sion  came  down,  some  New  York 

Jelke  appealed  his  conviction,  the  defendant’s  exceeding  prej-  ,  City  newspapers  fiashed  head- 

principally  on  the  ground  that  ,  „  „  ‘  If  I  were  a  legislator,  I  lines  on  stories  of  the  prepara- 

i.  -  1 _ 1  1 _  J _ i-j- _ 1.2  UUlCtf.  .  ,  ,  1  .1  .  .  .  ,  .  ,  •  . 


Judge  Charles 


Desmond  oral  months  until  it  also  had 


he  had  been  denied  his  consti¬ 
tutional  right  to  a  public  trial. 
Judge  Valente  had  barred  the 


Minority  Opinion 


own  opinion,  in  which  he  as-  sion  came  down,  some  New  York 
serted:  City  newspapers  fiashed  head- 

“If  I  were  a  legislator,  I  lines  on  stories  of  the  prepara- 
might  have  other  views  as  to  tions  being  made  by  the  District 
the  wisdom  or  good  government  Attorney  for  the  new  trial.  The 


Judge  Charles  W.  Froessel,  in  of  excluding  newspaper  report-  name  of  Pat  Ward,  key  witness 


press  while  the  prosecution  side  the  minority  opinion  in  the  ers  from  any  trial.  But  as  a  among  the  call  girls  who  testi- 
of  the  case  was  presented  to  press  case,  said  he  could  not  judge  I  must  follow  the  law,  fied  previously,  figured  promi- 


prevent  further  reporting  of  agree  that  newspapers  were  and  keeping  salacious  court  nently  in  new  developments,  and 
“the  offensive  obscenity  of  this  without  status  to  bring  the  pro-  proceedings  out  of  the  newspa-  there  were  also  coast-to-coast 
already  over-publicized  trial.”  ceedings.  He  quoted  from  Sec-  pers  contravenes  no  one’s  legal  angles  involving  possible  nam- 
p  tion  4  of  the  Judiciary  Law,  right.  ♦  *  ♦  ing  of  “big  names”  on  the  girls’ 

*  0  8  which  Judge  Valente  had  in-  “While  we  are  here  differing  customer  lists. 


which  Judge  Valente  had  in- 
Judge  Stanley  H.  Fuld,  who  yoked,  and  noted  it  ruled  that 
wrote  both  majority  opinions,  sittings  of  every  court 

stated  in  the  one  on  the  Jelke  within  this  State  shall  be  pub- 
appeal:  lig  every  citizen  may  freely 


“The  statutory  requirement  attend  the  same.’ 


of  a  public  trial  is  not  satisfied 
simply  by  allowing  relatives 


Judge  Frossel  stated: 

“Since  the  public  may  attend 


and  friends  of  Jelke’s  choosing  court  sittings,  how  may  their  J  Cy  C_2 

to  be  present.  Due  regard  for  right  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  c  n  •  •  •  i  t  i  i  a  t  t  r  t  n 

defendant’s  right  to  a  public  an  invalid  exclusion?  Why  may  toltou-ing  is  a  partial  text  of  Judge  Stanley  /.  Fulas  mo- 

trial  demanded,  at  the  vei'y  not  representatives  of  the  press  jority  opinion  in  the  appeal  of  the  United  Press  and  others 

least — certainly,  lacking  valid  as  members  of  the  public  at  from  the  exclusion  order  of  Judge  Francis  L.  Valente: 

legislative  sanction — that  he  not  large  do  precisely  what  they 

be  deprived  of  the  possible  bene-  did  here,  and  thus  test  the  It  is  well,  at  the  outset,  to  embraced  within  the  constitu- 
fits  of  attendance  by  the  press.  public  right?  They  are  neither  emphasize  that  this  is  not  a  tional  provision  gpiaranteeing 
“Its  widespread  reporting  of  meddlers  nor  outsiders,  inter-  case  of  free  speech  or  freedom  those  freedoms.  The  courts 
what  goes  on  in  the  court  may  fering  with  or  injecting  them-  of  the  press  and  that  the  right  have  ever  been  alert  to  strike 


Press  Not  Deprived 
Of  Any  Legal  Right 

Following  is  a  partial  text  of  Judge  Stanley  J.  Fold’s  ma¬ 
jority  opinion  in  the  appeal  of  the  United  Press  and  others 
from  the  exclusion  order  of  Judge  Francis  L.  Valente: 


well  prove  a  potent  force  in  selves  into  the  conduct  of  a  asserted  by  petitioners  is  not 
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Text  of  Opinion 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


down  any  infringement  or  limi¬ 
tation  upon  the  fundamental 
privilege  of  the  press  freely  to 
publish  and  distribute  news  and 
comments,  and  we  certainly 
have  no  disposition  or  purpose 
to  undermine  or  minimize  it. 
That  right  has,  however,  never 
been  held  to  confer  upon  the 
press  a  constitutionally  protect¬ 
ed  right  of  access  to  sources  of 
information  not  available  to 
others. 

Judicial  proceedings  are 
viewed  as  “a  public  event,”  in 
the  sense  that  “Those  who  see 
and  hear  what  transpii'ed  can 
report  it  with  impunity.”  But 
freedom  of  the  press  is  in  no 
way  abridged  by  an  exclusion¬ 
ary  ruling  which  denies  news¬ 
papermen  the  opportunity  to 
“see  and  hear  what  transpired.” 
In  line  with  that  thinking,  we 
recently  upheld  the  validity  of 
a  court  rule  restricting  access 
by  persons,  who  are  not  par¬ 
ties,  to  the  filed  pleadings  or 
testimony  in  matrimonial  ac¬ 
tions.  (Danziger  v.  Hearst 
Corp.)  In  so  doing,  we  specifi¬ 
cally  rejected  the  contention 
that  such  provisions  were  vio¬ 
lative  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  we  obseiwed  that  there  are 
a  number  of  other  areas  in 
which  preservation  of  secrecy 
has  similarly  been  directed  by 
the  legislature  in  respect  of 
court  records. 

We  turn,  then,  to  the  claim 
that  the  right  here  asserted 
has  been  granted  by  statute.  As 
we  have  already  noted  in  decid¬ 
ing  People  v.  Jelke,  there  are 
three  pertinent  statutory  provi¬ 
sions.  Two  of  them  are  ap¬ 
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plicable  only  to  criminal  prose¬ 
cutions  and  confer  the  right  of 
public  trial  upon  the  defendant. 
The  third  provision,  section  4 
of  the  Judiciary  Law,  is  more 
broadly  worded  and  declares, 
subject  to  certain  stated  excep¬ 
tions,  that,  “The  sittings  of  ev- 
ei-y  court  within  this  state  shall 
be  public,  and  every  citizen  may 
freely  attend  the  same  *  * 

It  is  on  this  latter  provision 
that  petitioners  primarily  rely. 
All  three  statutory  provisions 
were  derived  from  the  revised 
statutes  of  1829. 

Insofar  as  the  statute  called 
for  “public  sittings,”  it  was 
merely  a  restatement,  in  terms 
of  general  application,  of  the 
public  trial  guarantee,  also  con¬ 
tained  in  the  other  two  provi¬ 
sions.  As  to  the  further  speci¬ 
fication  that  “every  citizen  may 
freely  attend”  the  sessions  of 
the  court,  it  is  a  fair  deduction 
that,  when  enacted  in  1829,  it 
was  merely  intended  as  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  ancient  rule — re¬ 
flected,  indeed,  in  an  early  New 
York  statute  [1894],  respect¬ 
ing  freedom  from  arrest  of  all 
persons  voluntarily  attending 
court  on  court  business. 

Thus,  we  find  it  said  as  early 
as  1588  by  Lambard  in  his 
Eirenarcha: 

“And  now,  as  all  these 
[Grand  Jurors]  owe  their 
service  at  the  Sessions,  either 
by  reason  of  their  office,  or 
by  verture  of  the  Summons: 
So  all  others  also  may  freely 
attend  there,  if  not  for  any 
thing  that  specially  con- 
cerneth  themselves,  yet  for 
the  advancement  of  publique 
Justice,  and  for  the  service 
of  the  Queene.  And  to  this 
end,  they  are  invited  thither 
(as  I  may  say)  by  a  certaine 
freedoms  of  accesse,  and  by 
protection  from  common  ar¬ 
rest.” 

Protection  from  Arrest 
As  is  thus  manifest,  the  as¬ 
surance  that  all  persons  “may 
freely  attend”  court  sittings 
had  nothing  to  do  with  attend¬ 
ance  of  citizens  or  members  of 
the  public  simply  as  spectators, 
but  was  rather  designed  to  af¬ 
ford  a  “freedome  of  accesse,”  a 
protection  from  arrest,  to  those 
whose  presence  was  essential 
for  the  disposition  of  the  work 
of  the  court. 

Our  inquiry  must  necessarily 
be,  thei’efore,  whether  the  guar¬ 
antee  that  a  trial  shall  be  “pub¬ 
lic” — found  in  all  three  statutes, 
the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
the  Civil  Rights  Law  and  the 
Judiciary  Law — creates  an  en¬ 
forceable  right  in  a  member  of 
the  general  public. 

In  our  view,  the  veiy  nature 
of  the  rights  declared  under  all 


three  statutes,  as  well  as  their 
history  and  purpose,  compel  the 
conclusion  that  they  may  be  in^ 
voked  only  by  the  particular 
litigant — the  accused  in  a  crimi¬ 
nal  prosecution  and  either  party 
in  a  civil  case — for  whose  se¬ 
curity  they  have  been  pri¬ 
marily  provided.  And,  that  be¬ 
ing  so,  it  follows  that  these 
rights  may  not  be  independently 
asserted  by  persons,  in  the  po¬ 
sition  of  these  petitioners,  who 
are  not  parties  to  the  proceed¬ 
ing  and  are  not  directly  con¬ 
cerned  with  it. 

Public  Interest  Limited 
The  public  unquestionably 
has  an  interest  in  seeing  that 
every  person  accused  of  crime 
shall  be  accorded  a  fair  trial 
and  not  denied  any  of  the  guar¬ 
antees  designed  for  his  protec¬ 
tion.  That  is  true,  not  only  of 
the  guarantee  of  public  trial, 
but  also  of  other  privileges 
equally  basic,  such  as  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  right  to  trial  by  jury, 
his  right  to  the  assistance  of 
counsel,  and  his  right  to  be  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  witnesses  against 
him.  It  is  for  the  defendant 
alone  to  determine  whether,  and 
to  what  extent,  he  shall  avail 
himself  of  them.  To  permit  out¬ 
siders  to  interfere  with  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  own  conduct  of  his 
defense  would  not  only  upset 
the  orderly  workings  of  the  ju¬ 
dicial  process,  but  could  well  re¬ 
dound  to  the  defendant’s  ex¬ 
ceeding  prejudice. 

The  public’s  intei-est  is  ade¬ 
quately  safeguarded  as  long  as 
the  accused  himself  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  assert  on  his  own 
behalf,  in  an  available  judicial 
forum,  his  right  to  a  trial  that 
is  fair  and  public.  The  ac¬ 
cused’s  defense  is,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  more  than 
likely  to  be  adequate.  Whatever 
concern  the  public  may  have  for 
a  defendant’s  right  to  a  fair 
trial,  it  can  seldom  match  that 
of  the  pei’son  whose  life  or  lib¬ 
erty  is  at  stake.  The  defense 
may,  it  is  true,  sometimes  be 
inept,  but  for  that  there  are 
other  remedies  than  delegating, 
to  persons  not  directly  con¬ 
cerned,  the  authority  to  con¬ 
trol  the  course  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  As  long  as  the  defendant 
is  assured  the  right  to  invoke 
the  guarantees  provided  for  his 
protection,  the  public  interest 
is  safe  and  secure,  and  there  is 
neither  need  or  reason  for  out¬ 
siders  to  interject  themselves 
into  the  conduct  of  the  trial. 

Actually,  petitioners  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  convert  what  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  right  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  accused  into  a  privilege  for 
every  “citizen,”  a  privilege 
which  the  latter  may  invoke  in¬ 
dependently  of,  and  even  in 


hostility  to,  the  rights  of  the 
accused.  A  moment’s  reflection 
is  enough,  we  suggest,  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  that  cannot  be, 
for  it  would  deprive  an  accused 
of  all  power  to  waive  his  right 
to  a  public  trial  and  thereby 
prevent  him  from  taking  a 
course  which  he  may  believe 
best  for  his  own  interests.  And, 
in  point  of  fact,  just  as  there 
may  be  a  waiver  of  other  fun¬ 
damental  rights — such  as  the 
right  to  trial  by  jury,  the  right 
to  counsel,  the  right  to  confron¬ 
tation  by  witnesses,  and  the 
guarantee  against  unreason¬ 
able  searches  and  seizures — so, 
this  court  has  held,  there  may 
be  a  waiver  by  the  defendant  of 
his  right  to  a  public  trial. 

While  publicity  ordinarily 
serves  to  assure  a  fair  trial, 
the  defendant  may  detex-mine 
reasonably  and  sensibly  that  he 
will  be  able  to  secure  such  a 
trial  only  by  limitation  of  the 
number  of  spectators — where, 
for  example,  a  particular  crime 
has  aroused  intense  feeling  in 
the  community.  There  can  be  no 
warrant  or  justification  for  de¬ 
nying  the  defendant  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  waiving  his  right  to  a 
public  trial  in  such  a  case.  Yet, 
if  petitioners  were  correct  in 
their  position,  it  would  mean, 
most  anomalously,  that,  al¬ 
though  the  defendant  consents 
to  fox-ego  his  privilege,  the 
court  would  be  powerless  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  general  public,  even 
where  necessary  to  assure  the 
defendant  a  fair  trial,  as  long  as 
any  individual  demanded  that 
the  court  be  kept  open. 

Unreasonable  Right 

Still  another  strange  conse¬ 
quence  of  petitioners’  position 
would  be  to  permit  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  rights  to  be  determined 
in  proceedings  in  which  he  was 
not  a  party  and  had  no  voice, 
as  exemplified  by  the  very  case 
before  us.  Thus,  by  the  dis¬ 
patch  with  which  they  acted  in 
bringing  this  Article  78  pro¬ 
ceeding  and  in  appealing  from 
the  orders  below,  petitioners 
reached  this  court  before  the 
accused’s  own  appeal  was  heard 
even  in  the  Appellate  Division, 
Raising  the  issue,  by  their  ap¬ 
peal,  that  Jelke’s  trial  was  not 
a  public  one,  petitioners  sought, 
in  effect,  to  have  us  pass  upon 
the  merits  of  his  appeal  al¬ 
though  he  could  not  be  heard. 
There  is  something  essentially 
wi’ong,  unreasonable  about  pro¬ 
cedure  that  peimiits  such  result. 

Petitioners’  interpretation  of 
the  statute  would  also  mean 
that  any  person  denied  access 
to  a  courtroom,  no  matter  what 
the  x-eason,  could  challenge  the 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Arrest  of  Seven  Will  Test 
Courthouse  Photo  Ban 


New  Boston  Globe 
Building  Planned 

Boston 

The  Boston  Globe  has  sold 


2  Publishers  Among  Those  Cited 
In  Planned  Challenge  of  Rule 

Greensburg,  Pa.  it  could  not  act  in  the  matter 


its  intown  real  estate  on 
and  Judge  Bauer  certainly  can’t  Washington,  Devonshire  and 

set  himself  up  as  the  last  State  Streets,  but  will  con- 

word.”  tinue  to  occupy  the  present 

Next  day  the  writs  were  premises  on  a  rental  agree- 

signed  by  Judges  Bauer,  Rich-  ment,  President-Publisher  W. 


Executives  of  two  newspa¬ 
pers  who  “thoughtfully”  in¬ 
vited  arrest  on  contempt  of 
court  charges  hope  to  obtain  a 
high  court  test  of  a  judge’s 
right  to  bar  news  photogra¬ 
phers  from  working  in  the  cor¬ 
ridors  of  a  public  building. 

It  was  made  clear  this  week, 
when  Westmoreland  County 
Court  issued  contempt  writs 
against  seven  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  two  publishers,  that  the 
carefully  planned  case  does  not 
involve  picture-taking  in  the 
courtroom  while  court  is  in 
session. 

Those  Who  Are  Cited 

Those  cited  by  the  county 
judges  in  connection  with  the 
taking  of  photographs  of  John 
Wesley  Wable,  the  “phantom 
killer”  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike,  are: 

William  Block,  co-publisher, 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

David  W.  Mack,  publisher, 
Greensburg  Tribune-Review. 

Andrew  Bernhard,  editor  of 
the  Post-Gazette. 

Vince  Johnson,  Post-Gazette 
reporter. 

James  Klingensmith,  Post- 
Gazette  photographer. 

Don  Bindyke,  Post-Gazette 
photographer. 

Robert  Purdy,  free-lance 
photographer. 

(A  case  involving  violation 
of  Canon  35,  American  Bar 
Code  of  Ethics,  which  forbids 
the  taking  of  pictures  in  a 
court,  is  still  before  the  Ohio 
state  courts  in  an  appeal  by 
three  Cleveland  Press  staff 
members.) 

By  arrangement  with  the 
court,  the  technical  arrests  will 
be  made  Jan.  20. 

Ban  Deliberately  Defied 

The  Westmoreland  County 
Courthouse  photographic  ban, 
imposed  a  year  ago  by  Judge 
Edward  G.  Bauer  at  the  time 
of  Wable’s  trial,  was  tested 
Dec.  28  by  the  Greensburg  and 
Pittsburgh  newspapers. 

The  Tribune-Review  and 
Post-Gazette  appealed  from  the 
court  ban  last  year,  but  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Supreme 
Court  ruled  last  Summer  that 


because  Judge  Bauer’s  order 
had  not  been  challenged  direct¬ 
ly.  No  photographers  had  been 
arrested. 

In  defiance  of  the  ban,  pho¬ 
tographers  snapped  pictures  of 
Wable  as  he  was  led  into  court 
for  sentencing  to  the  electric 
chair. 

Both  the  Greensburg  and 
Pittsburgh  newspapers  printed 
photographs  made  Dec.  28  by 
Photographers  Don  Bindyke 
and  Robert  Purdy  who  con¬ 
cealed  their  cameras. 

Cameras  Concealed 

Mr.  Purdy,  a  Pittsburgh  com¬ 
mercial  photographer  hired  by 
the  Tribune-Review,  snapped 
several  pictures  as  Wable  en¬ 
tered  the  courthouse.  He  used 
a  hidden  Contax  camera. 

When  Wable  stepped  off  the 
elevator  onto  the  fourth  floor, 
Mr.  Klingensmith  diverted  at¬ 
tention  with  a  large,  conspic¬ 
uous  Speed  Graphic.  As  he 
raised  his  camera,  a  deputy 
sheriff  stepped  in  front  of  him 
before  he  could  snap  the  shut¬ 
ter. 

This  by-play  enabled  Mr. 
Bindyke  to  make  one  picture 
with  a  Leica  strapped  to  his 
waist.  The  photographers  re¬ 
peated  the  procedure  when 
Wable  was  led  back  to  his  cell. 

In  mid-aftemoon.  Sheriff 
Howard  Thomas  took  a  copy  of 
the  Tribune,  containing  the  pic¬ 
tures,  into  Judge  Bauer’s  of¬ 
fice.  A  short  time  later  P-G 
Reporter  Vince  Johnson,  who 
had  assisted  the  photographers 
in  their  maneuvers,  telephoned 
the  judge  to  inquire  if  he  con¬ 
templated  any  immediate  action. 

‘Not  Too  Important’ 

Judge  Bauer  replied  that  he 
was  “too  busy  to  talk  about 
that.” 

Later  he  said  the  matter 
would  have  to  be  brought  be¬ 
fore  all  four  judges  of  the 
court,  and  he  added:  “It  (the 
photo  ban  and  picture  taking) 
is  really  not  too  important.” 

The  Harrisburg  Patriot  com¬ 
mented:  “There  are  many  who 
will  not  agree  with  the  judge, 
and  we  are  among  them.  It  is 
very  important.  A  point  of 
constitutional  law  is  at  stake. 


ard  D.  Laird  and  John  M.  O’¬ 
Connell. 

Mr.  Block’s  Statement 

Mr.  Block  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: 

“We  are  glad  that  the  judges 
of  the  Westmoreland  County 
Court  have  taken  this  action  so 
that  their  ruling  against  the 
taking  of  picures  can  be  prop¬ 
erly  tested. 

“We  are  not  challenging  the 
judges’  authority  in  the  court¬ 
room  when  court  is  in  session. 
But  when  judges  bar  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  pictures  outside  the 
courtroom  and  almost  any¬ 
where  in  the  courthouse,  then 
we  feel  that  they  are  exceeding 
their  authority. 

“The  Westmoreland  County 
Courthouse  belongs  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  county  and  not  to 
the  judges.  The  people  have 
a  right  to  know  through  all  the 
means  of  modem  communica¬ 
tion  what  goes  on  in  their 
courthouse. 

“Certainly  no  one  wishes  to 
interfere  with  the  orderly  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  courtroom  or  in 
any  way  detract  from  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  court,  but  we  believe 
the  ruling  of  the  Westmoreland 
judges  seriously  infringes  on 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
a  free  press  and  the  people’s 
right  to  know.” 

Statement  By  Mr.  Mack 

Mr.  Mack’s  statement  said: 

“We  feel  that  the  photo  ban 
barring  newspapers  from  taking 
pictures  in  the  corridors  of  a 
public  building  should  be  chal¬ 
lenged.  A  newspaper’s  job  is  to 
report  things  of  public  interest 
in  as  clear  a  way  as  possible. 

“Pictures  are  an  important 
tool  of  the  newspaper  in  re¬ 
porting  completely  and  accur¬ 
ately.  The  photo  ban,  we  feel, 
blocks  us  from  a  public  build¬ 
ing  that  belongs  to  the  people 
of  this  county  and  prevents  us 
from  reporting  items  that  they 
have  a  right  to  know. 

“The  only  possible  way  to  re¬ 
solve  this  situation  was  to  vio¬ 
late  the  court  order.  The  pic¬ 
ture  taking  was  not  done 
thoughtlessly,  but  thoughtfully, 
so  that  the  photo  ban  can 
tested,  as  we  feel  it  should  be.” 


O.  Taylor  announced  this 
week. 

Plans  for  the  Globe’s  new 
building  on  13  acres  of  land 
near  Columbia  Circle,  Doi> 
Chester,  are  being  developed 
by  the  firm  of  Ganteaume  A 
McMullen  of  Boston.  The 
work  of  preparing  the  build¬ 
ing  site  has  already  begun. 

Senate  Record 
Test  Continues 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Transcripts  of  New  York 
State  Senate  debates  will  be 
available  to  the  press  for  the 
second  year.  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Walter  J.  Mahoney  has 
advised  Charles  A.  King,  Utiea 
(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

The  editors’  group  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  starting  what 
Senator  Mahoney  termed  “an 
experiment”  last  year,  of  hav¬ 
ing  everything  said  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  made  of  record  and  avail¬ 
able  to  reporters.  Previously, 
debate  and  remarks  had  been 
taken  by  a  stenographer  but 
not  made  public  without  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  senators  who  made 
the  remarks.  The  record,  kept 
in  the  legislative  library,  is 
available  on  the  second  legisla¬ 
tive  day. 

Senator  Mahoney  said:  “In 
the  interest  of  complete  and 
accurate  reporting  and  as  a 
public  service,  any  remarks 
made  on  the  Senate  floor  should 
be  available  to  the  press.” 

In  his  reply,  Mr.  King  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  leaders 
of  the  State  Assembly  will  file 
a  similar  record  of  Assembly 
proceedings. 

Speaker  Oswald  D.  Heck  said 
he  was  going  to  study  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Senate  experiment 
of  last  year  before  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  inaugurate 
the  plan  in  the  Assembly. 

• 

Toledo  Times  7c 

Toledo 

The  copy  price  of  the  Toledo 
Times  (morning)  is  being 
raised  from  5c  to  7c — the  first 
increase  in  10  years — while 
that  of  the  Blade  (evening)  re¬ 
mains  at  5c. 
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Toronto  Globe 
Purchase  Bids 
Will  Be  Asked 

Toronto 

The  Globe  and  Mail,  Cana¬ 
da’s  largest  morning  newspa¬ 
per,  will  be  offered  for  sale 
Jan.  10.  (E  &  P,  Dec.  18,  1954, 
page  61). 

The  Chartered  Trust  Co.,  co- 
executor  of  the  estates  of  the 
late  George  McCullagh  and 
William  H.  Wright,  announced 
the  executors’  intention  to  of¬ 
fer  the  newspaper  for  sale  in 
advertisements  that  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  Canada  and  the  U.  S. 

H.  E.  Langford,  general 
manager  of  the  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  said  that  the  two  estates 
hold  all  of  the  stock  of  the 
Globe  Printing  Co.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  paper.  Harry  G. 
Kimber  is  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher;  Oakley  Dalgleish  is  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  and  editor. 

It  is  understood  the  McCul¬ 
lagh  Estate  holds  a  majority 
interest  in  the  newspaper. 

1936  .Merger 

The  Globe  and  Mail,  which 
reported  a  morning  circulation 
of  244,000  last  September, 
came  into  being  in  its  present 
form  in  November,  1936,  when 
Mr.  McCullagh  merged  the  old 
Globe,  which  he  had  bought 
five  weeks  earlier  for  $1,850,- 
000,  and  the  Mail  and  Empire, 
which  he  purchased  for  $2,- 
929,000.  Mr.  McCullagh  died 
Aug.  5,  1952. 

The  paper  is  housed  in  a  six- 
story  building  at  the  corner  of 
King  and  York  Streets  in 
downtown  Toronto  and  named 
for  William  H.  Wright,  multi¬ 
millionaire  mining  man  who 
backed  Mr.  McCullagh  in  his 
first  newspaper  purchases. 

In  1948,  Mr.  McCullagh 
bought  the  Toronto  Telegram, 
an  evening  paper,  for  $3,610,- 
000.  Mr.  Wright  had  no  part 
in  that  purchase. 

The  Telegram  was  sold  in 
October,  1952,  to  John  Bassett 
and  associates  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  amount  believed  in 
newspaper  circles  to  be  about 
$4,000,000. 

The  papers  had  been  oper¬ 
ated  as  separate  entities  by 
Mr.  McCullagh  who  held  a 
controlling  interest  in  both 
when  he  died. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  has 
since  then  been  operated  by 
trustees  of  the  estate,  whose 
beneficiaries  are  Mr.  McCul- 
lagh’s  widow,  children  and  sis¬ 
ters.  His  will,  disposing  of  an 
estate  valued  at  $4,624,749,  did 


not  specifically  mention  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  nor  did  it 
mention  the  extent  of  his  in¬ 
terest  in  that  paper  or  in  the 
Telegram.  However,  one  clause, 
dealing  by  name  with  the  Tele¬ 
gram,  empowered  the  trustees 
to  sell  at  any  time  they  deemed 
it  advisable. 

As  a  modern  version  of  the 
old  Globe,  founded  110  years 
ago,  the  Globe  and  Mail  is 
Toronto’s  oldest  newspaper. 

Prospective  Bidders 

Roy  H.  Thomson,  president 
of  the  Thomson  Company 
which  publishes  more  than  20 
newspapers  in  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  Britain, 
said:  “I  am  seriously  in¬ 
terested.” 

Philip  S.  Fisher  of  Montreal, 
president  of  the  Southam  Com¬ 
pany,  said  his  company  is  in¬ 
terested  in  any  good  Canadian 
newspaper  that  comes  on  the 
market. 

Clinton  Williams  Murchison, 
Texas  multi-millionaire  whose 
Canadian  Delhi  Oil,  Ltd.,  will 
be  half-owner  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines, 
Ltd.,  was  also  reported  in¬ 
terested.  He  recently  figured  in 
unsuccessful  negotiations  for 
purchase  of  the  Wichita  (Kas.) 
Beacon. 

Jack  Kent  Cooke,  Toronto 
radio-station  operator  and 
magazine  publisher,  said:  “I 
think  it  important  that  this 
great  Canadian  newspaper  re¬ 
main  in  the  hands  of  Canadi¬ 
ans.” 

E.  P.  Taylor,  Toronto  in¬ 
dustrialist  and  financier,  was 
said  by  the  Toroto  Star  to  be 
a  possible  bidder,  but  there 
was  no  comment  from  him. 

Mr.  Kimber  said  there  is  no 
pressing  urgency  about  the 
sale  and  none  will  be  made  if 
bids  are  not  satisfactory. 

One  report  was  that  a  “sa¬ 
tisfactory”  bid  would  have  to 
be  more  than  $7,000,000. 

• 

Eisenhower  Hails 
Knight  in  Charlotte 

Miami 

Among  the  many  testimonials 
sent  to  James  L.  Knight,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  new  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  from  leaders 
in  government,  business  and  the 
newspaper  field  was  one  from 
President  Eisenhower. 

The  President’s  message 
read: 

“Congratulations  to  you  and 
your  brother,  John,  on  the  as¬ 
sociation  of  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server  with  your  other  publica¬ 
tions.” 


Toronto  Star’s 
New  Editor  is  36 

Toronto 

George  H.  Maitland,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Toronto  Star  and 
Star  Weekly,  retired  Jan.  1. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Beland 
Honderich,  the  financial  editor. 

W.  R.  Plewman,  Mr.  Mait¬ 
land’s  first  assistant,  also  re¬ 
tired.  H.  R.  (Barney)  Arm¬ 
strong,  editorial  writer  and  for¬ 
merly  the  Star’s  Ottawa  cor¬ 
respondent,  has  succeeded  to  the 
post. 

Mr.  Maitland  73,  and  Mr. 
Plewman,  74,  both  began  news¬ 
paper  work  in  1899. 

Mr.  Honderich,  36,  was  bom 
in  Kitchener,  Ont.,  where  he 
started  newspaper  work  with 
the  Record.  He  joined  the  Star 
in  1943. 

• 

^Didn’t  Know  Strength,* 
HT  Tells  Librarians 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  this  week  offered  to  make 
amends  to  the  city’s  libraries 
for  damage  done  by  over-zeal¬ 
ous  participants  in  its  Tangle 
Towns  game,  as  other  newspa¬ 
pers  reported  widespread  theft 
and  mutilation  of  reference 
books  on  New  York  State. 

To  counter  some  of  the  van¬ 
dalism  and  relieve  the  strain  on 
their  services,  some  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  posted  answers  to 
the  Tangle  Town  puzzles  from 
day  to  day.  In  one  instance  a 
rival  newspaper  printed  the 
solution  to  a  puzzle  that  was  a 
real  stickler  for  the  tie-break¬ 
ing  phase  of  the  game. 

A  Herald  Tribune  promotion 
man  remarked:  “We  just  didn’t 
know  our  strength.  We  added 
72,000  daily  circulation  almost 
overnight  when  we  started  this 
contest.” 

The  final  tie-breaker  won’t 
involve  the  libraries,  he  added. 
The  participants  will  come  to 
the  newspaper’s  office  to  solve 
anagrams. 

• 

Expert  Study  Confirms 
Daily^s  Report  on  Prison 
St.  Louis 

The  25,000  word  report  of  the 
Missouri  Prison  Survey  Com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  Major  Gen. 
Ralph  E.  Truman,  cousin  of  the 
former  President,  confirmed 
without  exception  every  defect 
in  the  state’s  Penal  system 
which  was  disclosed  by  the 
Globe  Democrat  in  recent 
stories. 

The  recommendations  made  by 
the  committee  for  modernizing 
the  system  also  paralleled  those 
made  by  the  newspaper. 


3  N.  Y.  Dailies 
Net  Linage  on 
’55  Outlook 

Three  New  York  City  dailies 
— the  Herald  Tribune,  the 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  and 
the  Times — this  week  netted 
hefty  amounts  of  advertising 
linage  from  their  respective 
business  outlook  sections. 

On  Monday,  Jan.  3,  the 
Tribune  published  a  64-page 
paper  of  which  44  pages  were 
devoted  to  trends  in  American  I 
business  and  finance  plus 
trends  of  economy  throughout 
the  world. 

The  Tribune’s  section  con¬ 
tained  74,144  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  as  against  65,172  lines  car¬ 
ried  in  the  section  in  1954,  a 
gain  of  8,972  lines. 

3  Separate  Sections 

The  Times  published  three 
separate  sections  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of 
this  week.  Totaling  197  pages 
and  481,500  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  three  business  review  sec¬ 
tions  accounted  for  278,734  lines 
of  the  total  linage. 

The  Monday  section,  devoted 
to  economic  conditions  in  major 
regions  of  the  U.  S.,  marked 
the  biggest  weekday  issue  ever  y 
published  by  the  Times.  It  ran 
120  pages  and  contained  209,- 
542  lines,  an  increase  of  52,838 
lines  over  the  same  issue  of 
19.54. 

On  Tuesday,  Jan.  4,  46  pages 
of  the  Times’  92-page  issue 
were  given  to  a  review  of  in¬ 
ternational  finance  and  busi¬ 
ness.  Total  of  227  advertisers 
from  the  U.  S.  and  21  from 
foreign  countries  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  section  which 
carried  71,654  lines,  a  gain 
over  last  year  of  17,497. 

One  for  Americas 

This  was  followed  on  Wednes-  ^ 
day,  Jan.  5,  by  the  Times’  fi¬ 
nancial  and  business  review  of 
the  Americas  which  took  44 
pages  of  an  88-page  paper.  Ad¬ 
vertising  from  14  countries 
and  the  U.  S.  totaled  56,716 
lines,  an  increase  of  2,729  lines 
over  the  same  section  published 
last  year. 

The  three  special  sections 
consumed  1,287  tons  of  news¬ 
print. 

The  World-Telegram’s  busi¬ 
ness  section  took  30  pages  of 
the  regular  issue  for  Tuesday, 
Jan.  4,  and  carried  47,305  lines  • 
for  145  advertisers,  an  increase 
of  8,000  lines  over  1954. 
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Judge  Says  Publicity  Didn’t 
Affect  Verdict  on  Dr.  Sam 


Defense  Claims  of  Undue  Press  Jo^ttrorm 

aJ  niAi*  ing;  all  to  the  apparent  delight 

Activity  Lnsupported - Blythin  of  counsel  for  the  defense  and, 

naturally,  vnthout  protest.” 

Cleveland  room  with  Mr.  Corrigan’s  con-  On  the  photographing  of  the 
Common  Pleas  Judge  Edward  sent.  ^  jurors.  Judge  Blythin,  ob- 

Blythin  slapped  down  the  de-  la  other  testimony,  a  baliff  served:  “Not  a  single  com- 

fense  claim  this  week  that  told  how  photographers  took  plaint  was  registered  by  any 

newspaper  publicity  influenced  pictures  of  the  jury,  en  route  juror  .  .  .  and  it  is  worthy  of 

the  jury’s  verdict  of  second  de-  to  and  from  the  deliberation  note  that  the  defense  does  not 

gree  murder  returned  against  room,  but  only^  after  making  even  claim  that  any  juror  was 
Dr.  Samuel  H.  Sheppard.  arrangements  vdth  the  bailiffs,  affected  in  the  least  by  it.” 

Denying  an  error  was  com-  Judge  Blythin  related  how  Another  of  Mr.  Corrigan’s 

mitted  by  the  court  in  refusing  h®  made  arran^ments  for  the  complaints,  that  a  newspaper 
to  grant  a  change  of  venue,  newsmen  covering  the  case  and  published  photographs  and  an 
Judge  Blythin  wrote  in  a  I'®  grave  orders  for  entry  interview  with  the  family  of 

lengthy  memorandum:  tl'®  courtroom.^  He  told  of  alternate  juror,  received 

“Chief  counsel  for  the  de-  tl^®  rules  he  prescribed  on  pic-  gome  backing  from  the  judge, 

fense  conceded  and  asserted  ture  taking  at  the  trial.  4<*  *  *  While  not  expressing 

this  to  be  a  fact  (that  newspa-  “The  defendant  and  his  chief  opinion  as  to  the  legal 

per  publicity  on  the  case  was  counsel  were  far  more  gi'acious  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
almost  universal)  and  stated  to  the  press,  photographers  guch  action  of  a  newspaper 
fervently  that  the  defendant  und  gallery  than  was  the  publisher  during  the  progress 
could  not  have  a  fair  trial  in  court,”  he  continued.  of  the  trial,  he  (the  court) 


some  backing  from  the  judge. 

“*  *  *  While  not  expressing 
any  opinion  as  to  the  legal 


of  the  trial,  he  (the  court) 
does,  nevertheless,  seriously 


“A  very  large  number  of  wonder  what  has  happened  to 
pictures  of  the  defendant,  his  sense  of  the  ethics  of  such 


Ohio,  or  even  in  the  United  Recalls  Press  Talks  does,  nevertheless,  seriously 

States.  4,^  number  of  wonder  what  has  happened  to 

Branded  ‘Whodunit’  pictures  of  the  defendant,  his  sense  of  the  ethics  of  such 

“The  only  conclusion  from  family,  counsel  and  friends  its  own  re.spon- 

that  assertion  must  be  that  the  were  taken  in  the  courtroom  serves 

defendant  cannot  be  tried  at  (outside  of  court  session  peri-  respect  for  the  proc¬ 
all  ..  .  Such  a  claim  furnishes  ods)  with  their  permission  and  involved  in  the  adminis- 

its  own  answer.  .  .  without  complaint.  Oration  of  justice. 

“It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  “Counsel  for  the  defense  Dismisses  Complaint 

that  no  issues  which  break  in-  —  But  “whatever  the  legal  or 

to  flames  and  which  tend  to  ethical  considerations,”  Judge 

produce  passion  and  prejudice  UUrmtUMry  Blythin  pointed  out,  “the  inci- 

were  involved  in  this  cause.  I  #*  proved  to  be  a  nullity  in 

“No  issue  of  race,  corrup-  XyOlfl  this  case,”  since  the  alternate 

tion,  killing  an  officer,  or  the  Cleveland  delib- 

like,  was  involved — what  actu-  ^  ‘  erations  of  the  jury, 

ally  was  involved  was  a  mere  .  Extraordinai^  circula-  Judge  Blythin  said  further 
mystery— a  ‘whodunit’  ”.  .  .  t'O"  t>y  all  three  Cleve-  pictures  of  the  defendant 

Newspaper  coverage  of  the  ‘“n®  .®”®PT  were  made  in  the  courtroom 

murder  trial  was  attacked  in  pard  Trial  can  be  attributed  gj,]y  consent  of  the 

an  affidavit  filed  by  defense  at-  ^"®  ^"®  pap®rs  defendant  and  his  counsel, 

torneys  in  their  efforts  to  get  ^"®  popular  demand  for  regard  to  newspaper  ar- 

a  new  trial.  The  affidavit  al-  ‘  crumbs  iy  the  bot-  tides  prior  to  the  arrest  of 

leged  41  errors  in  the  trial.  It  tom  of  the  barrel,  N.  R.  t},g  judge  wrote: 

not  only  criticized  newspaper  ,  ’  ®‘i'tor  of  the  Cleve-  44.j.y,ggg  surely  had  no  connec- 

coverage  but  the  facilities  ap-  with  the  trial  and  the 

propriated  to  information  me-  ^  Vi  trial  court  had  nothing  to  do 

dia  in  the  Criminal  Courts  Min,  Mr.  Howard  said  we  them.”  Nor  did  the  court 

Building.  "®'’®  private  photos  of  the  ^ave  any  control  over  state- 

Two  Newsmen  Testify  J^okers  iL  insTan^e^  S  condemnatory  to  Dr. 

T  ,  DI oxers,  ana  insurance  wia  gj^^  which  were  made  by  city 

In  the  hearing  on  the  retrial  ows  at  lunch  hour  lining  up  officials  before  the  trial, 

motion.  Reporter  Gus  Dallas  of  m  our  stores  to  buy  the 

the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  noon  editions  for  ‘the  Shep-  Cites  ‘Own  Story’ 

Julian  Wilson,  Associated  Press  paid  trial.’”  “In  this  connection,”  his 

photographer,  were  among  “We  have  not  had  a  story  memorandum  stated,  “it  is  not 

those  who  testified.  which  did  this  in  staid,  lit-  to  be  overlooked  that  the  de- 

Mr.  Dallas,  as  the  first  news-  eral-minded  Cleveland  for  fendant,  members  of  his  fami- 

man  on  the  murder  scene  last  years,”  he  added.  “We  have  ly  and  his  counsel  were  fairly 

July  4,  described  what  he  saw  all  succeeded  in  exciting,  oc-  prolific  in  their  statements  to 

there.  Mr.  Wilson,  summoned  casionally  infuriating,  and  the  new.spapers  *  *  •  and  the 

as  a  state’s  witness,  said  he  provably  responding  to  the  defendant’s  ‘Own  Story’  was 

took  “over  100”  pictures  of  public  interest.  .  .  .  There  headlined  in  unusually  bold 

the  chief  defense  counsel,  Wil-  are  no  signs  of  general  pro-  type  on  the  front  page  of  one 

Ham  J.  Corrigan,  in  the  court-  test  from  the  consumers.”  Cleveland  paper  prior  to  trial. 


without  complaint.  Oration  of  justice.” 

“Counsel  for  the  defense  Dismisses  Complaint 

—  But  “whatever  the  legal  or 
ethical  considerations,”  Judge 
M^Xiruuruinury  Blythin  pointed  out,  “the  inci- 

I  »•  <^®"^  proved  to  be  a  nullity  in 

^IrCUlutlOn  this  case,”  since  the  alternate 

Cleveland  delib- 

i  ,•  ..  .  ^  erations  of  the  jury. 

Extraordinai^  ’  circula-  Blythin  said  further 

tion  gams  by  all  three  Cleve-  ^^at  pictures  of  the  defendant 
land  dailies  during  the  Shep-  ^„e  made  in  the  courtroom 
pard  Trial  can  be  attributed  ^^e  consent  of  the 

to  the  fact  that  the  papers  defendant  and  his  counsel, 
met  the  popular  demand  for  newspaper  ar- 

even  the  crumbs  in  the  bot-  ^or  to  the  arrest  of 

tom  of  the  barrel,”  N.  R.  ^r.  Sam,  the  judge  wrote: 
Howard,  editor  of  the  Cleve- 

fond said  this  week.  the  trial  and  the 

Writing  in  the  ASNE  Bui-  ^^al  court  had  nothing  to  do 
letin,  Mr.  Howard  said  “we  t^em.”  Nor  did  the  court 

have  private  photos  of  the  ^ave  any  control  over  state- 
queues  of  stenographers,  ^^^jg  condemnatory  to  Dr. 
brokers,  and  insurance  wid-  g^^  ^hich  were  made  by  city 
ows  at  lunch  hour  lining  up  officials  before  the  trial, 
in  our  stores  to  buy  the 

noon  editions  for  ‘the  Shep-  Cites  ‘Own  Story’ 

pard  trial.’  ”  “In  this  connection,”  his 


noon  editions  for  ‘the  Shep-  Cites  ‘Own  Story’ 

pard  trial.’  ”  “In  this  connection,”  his 

“We  have  not  had  a  story  memorandum  stated,  “it  is  not 
which  did  this  in  staid,  lit-  to  be  overlooked  that  the  de- 
eral-minded  Cleveland  for  fendant,  members  of  his  fami- 
years,”  he  added.  “We  have  ly  and  his  counsel  were  fairly 
all  succeeded  in  exciting,  oc-  prolific  in  their  statements  to 
casionally  infuriating,  and  the  new.spapers  *  *  •  and  the 
provably  responding  to  the  defendant’s  ‘Own  Story’  was 
public  interest.  .  .  .  There  headlined  in  unusually  bold 
are  no  signs  of  general  pro-  type  on  the  front  page  of  one 
test  from  the  consumers.”  Cleveland  paper  prior  to  trial. 


^Overplayed  ’ 

It  is  the  opinion  of  10  out 
of  14  editors  on  an  ASNE 
Bulletin  panel  that  the  most 
overplayed  story  of  1954  was 
the  Sheppard  (^ase. 

No.  2  on  the  list  was  the 
McCarthy  Story,  and  No.  3 
was  Marilyn  Monroe  and 
Joe  DiMaggio. 

When  it  came  to  most 
overwritten  editorial  topics, 
McCarthy  was  10  to  3. 

“This  conduct,  on  the  part  of 
at  least  one  member  of  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  family,  bid  fair  to 
continue  during  the  trial  peri¬ 
od  and  to  become  critical,  dur¬ 
ing  trial,  of  the  actions  of  the 
court  itself  ...  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  this  conduct  ceased 
promptly  upon  the  attention  of 
one  of  counsel  for  the  defense 
being  directed  to  it  .  .  .” 

Judge  Blythin  denied  he  took 
part  in  a  television  program  on 
the  courthouse  steps,  asserting 
he  simply  exchanged  greetings 
there  with  a  newspaperman. 

All  Are  Accused 
“It  is  to  be  noted,”  the  court 
continued,  “that  not  a  single 
person  or  agency  connected 
with  the  investigation  of  •  ♦  * 
the  crime  involved  escapes  the 
anathema  of  the  defense. 

“These  include  the  police, 
the  coroner,  his  assistants,  the 
prosecuting  attorney  and  his 
aides,  the  state’s  witnesses,  the 
grand  jury,  its  foreman,  the 
trial  jury,  the  public,  the 
bailiffs  and  the  court. 

“The  sense  of  search  for 
truth  and  the  declaration  of 
justice  seems  to  have  vanished 
from  a  whole  community  as  if 
by  magic  overnight,  "rhe  news 
agencies  of  every  kind  and 
character  are  thrown  in  for 
good  measure. 

“In  spite  of  all  the  charges 
made  not  a  single  specific  item 
is  cited  in  support  of  the 
claims  made.  Only  broad  gen¬ 
eralities  are  indulged  in  •  *  * 
“Unless  it  is  shown  in  very 
clear  fashion  that  some  extrin¬ 
sic  forces  plowed  through  the 
effort  to  grant  the  defendant  a 
fair  trial  *  *  *  it  is  fair  to  as¬ 
sume  that  none  did.” 

Juror  Defends  Press 
Defense  of  the  newspapers 
came  from  one  of  the  jurors, 
who,  in  a  statement  to  the 
’  Plain  Dealer,  said  that  issue 
I  was  not  at  all  discussed  in  the 
I  deliberations. 

I  “Personally,  although  it  did 
I  not  affect  my  vote,  I  felt  the 
I  newspapers  had  a  right  to  do 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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^Round  Their  Beats 

Columnist  Literally 
Off  to  Flying  Start 


This  week,  Phyllis  Battelle, 
International  News  Service  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  took  over  the  daily 
INS  column,  “Assignment: 
America.”  She  replaced  Laura 
Z.  Hobson,  noted  novelist,  who 
found  the  pressure  of  five  dead¬ 
lines  a  week  taking  too  much 
time  out  of  her  career  as  a  fic¬ 
tion  writer. 

Miss  Battelle  got  off  to  a 
flying  start  as  a  columnist — 
just  like  her  editor  suggested. 
For  her  first  column,  she  in¬ 
terviewed  Mary  Martin,  now 
appearing  in  the  New  York  re¬ 
vival  of  “Peter  Pan,”  and  was 
prevailed  upon  to  try  fiying 
through  space  a  la  “Peter  Pan.” 
This  is  Miss  Battelle’s  story 
of  what  happened  when  she 
took  her  editor’s  suggestion 
literally. 

By  Phyllis  Battelle 

International  News  Service 

It  is  a  custom  in  newspaper 
offices  for  reporters  to  take 
editorial  orders,  not  with  a 
grain  of  salt,  but  with  a  grain 
or  more  of  aspirin. 

For  that  reason,  when  I  was 
advised  to  get  the  column  “As¬ 
signment:  America”  off  to  a 
flying  start,  I  did  as  suggested. 
I  went  over  to  the  Winter 
Garden  theatre  and  took  a  fling 
at  flying,  the  “Peter  Pan”  way 
— on  wires  instead  of  wings. 

My  column  may  not  sing.  It 
may  not  be  intellectual  or 
even  particularly  intelligible  to 
strangers  in  the  world  of  Mas¬ 
ter  Pan.  But  nobody  can  say 
it  didn’t  get  a  flying  start. 

It’s  not  easy  to  describe  the 
sensation  of  flying  wingless  and 
free,  especially  when  Peter  Foy, 
the  pink-cheeked  Bidtisher  who 
handles  the  wires,  doesn’t  want 
any  of  his  secrets  unfolded.  His 
harness-and-cable  system  for 
conveying  people  through  the 
air  was  perfected  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  ago  by  Joseph  Kirby  Ltd. 
and  has  flown  every  “Peter 
Pan”  in  theatre  history.  It  even 
flew  author  James  Barrie  once. 

At  this  stage,  Foy  and  his 
bosses  ai’e  not  about  to  reveal 
any  information  to  journalistic 
spies.  “Don’t  tell  how  it’s  done,” 
was  my  advice  from  Foy,  “or 
you’ll  destroy  the  illusion. 
What’s  more,”  he  added  with 
a  pleasant  leer,  “you  won’t 
fly.” 

This,  of  course,  ruled  out  the 


possibility  of  Sam  Shulman 
taking  pictures  for  INP  during 
the  flight.  Sam,  seldom  daunted, 
stood  around  hinting  darkly 
that  you  can’t  kid  kids  these 
days  so  why  not  allow  one 
little  photo,  already?  Nix,  he 
was  told  politely. 


Phyllis  Battelle 


Mary  Martin  set  me  up  to 
trying  it  myself  when  she  said, 
off-handedly,  “You  must  try 
flying  sometime.  It’s  the  most 
exalted  feeling  in  the  world. 
And  it’s  simply  maddening 
when  you  have  to  come  down 
to  earth.” 

But  all  in  all,  it  was  one  of 
the  pleasantest  assignments 
I’ve  had — running  slightly  be¬ 
hind  the  European  junkets  for 
thrills,  but  way  out  in  front  of 
the  Barbara  Hutton  wedding  in 
kicks. 

I  was  cuddled  into  a  foam 
rubberized  harness,  hooked  by 
cable  to  the  giant  ceiling,  and 
swept  off  into  space  like  a  fe¬ 
male  comet.  The  feeling  was 
somewhere  between  floating  on 
feathers  and  being  brushed  by 
a  gentle  night  wind,  and  if  this 
sounds  overly  poetic,  my  only 
comeback  is :  try  it  yourself, 
you  unfeeling  mortal! 

Don’t  try  it,  of  course,  the 
way  the  young  Duke  of  Kent 
tried  it  one  night  while  George 
V  and  the  Royal  Family  were 
watching  a  command  perform¬ 
ance  of  “Peter  Pan”  long  ago. 
The  little  Duke  was  so  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  flying  figures 
onstage  that  he  decided  to  take 
off — on  his  own  blind  faith — 
from  the  royal  box. 

A  quick  set  of  arms  saved 
him  from  being  demolished,  in 
the  nick  of  time.  Just  as  a 


quick  return  to  earth  kept  me 
from  being  spoiled  forever  for 
the  business  of  making  a  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  Ever-Everland  of 
New  York  City. 

Dazed,  disappointed  to  be 
back  on  the  ground,  I  traded 
in  my  flying  harness  for  a  taxi 
to  the  office  and  my  fairy  dust 
for  city  dirt. 

^Suede  Shoe^  Series 
Laces  Up  Cash  Prize 

San  Francisco 

William  P.  Walsh,  Son  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin,  has  been 
named  McQuade  Memorial 
Award  winner  for  his  series 
on  the  “suede  shoe  boys” 
and  their  home  modernization 
racket. 

George  E.  Murphy,  San 
Francisco  News,  was  second 
and  Carolyn  Anspacher,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  third  in 
the  annual  competition  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Association  of 
Catholic  Newsmen  of  Northern 
California. 

Mr.  Walsh  will  receive  a 
$500  award  at  a  dinner  meeting 
here  Jan.  30.  This  is  the  sixth 
consecutive  year  of  the  contest 
to  select  the  most  distinguished 
service  for  common  good  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

Basis  of  Award 

The  Walsh  series  uncovered 
the  activities  of  crews  of  fast- 
talking  salesmen  who  persuaded 
home  owners  to  sign  up  for 
modernization  loans  financed 
under  FHA  provisions.  Work 
done  under  this  type  of  pres¬ 
sure  activity  proved  inferior 
and  was  priced  outrageously, 
the  Call-Bulletin  series  re¬ 
ported. 

The  series  and  subsequent 
teamwork  by  Mr.  Walsh  and 
Dick  Hyer,  also  of  the  Call- 
Bulletin,  pried  open  the  multi¬ 
million  dollar  FHA  frauds. 

Mr.  Walsh,  a  member  of  the 
Call-Bulletin  staff  since  1945, 
was  runner-up  in  last  year’s 
competition.  This  was  won  by 
Pierre  Salinger,  Chronicle. 

A  tribute  to  the  city’s  “good 
kids”  won  second  place  for  Mr. 
Murphy.  Miss  Anspacher’s 
award  was  the  result  of  a  series 
on  the  needs  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Hospital  and  the  home  for 
the  aged. 

*Phenix  City*  Authors 

Birmingham  Ala. 

Two  Birmingham  newsmen 
who  covered  the  Phenix  City 
story  from  the  June  18  killing 
of  Albert  Patterson  up  to  date 
have  written  a  book  on  Ala¬ 
bama’s  “sin  cit 

Titled  simply  “Phenix  City,” 
the  book  was  authored  by  Ed¬ 


win  Strickland,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Birmingham 
News,  and  Gene  Wortsman, 
political  reporter  for  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  Post-Herald. 

The  book,  scheduled  for  re¬ 
lease  in  February,  treats  of 
conditions  as  they  were  before 
the  murder. 

Backtracking 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

As  a  youth  of  21,  Leon  M. 
Huggins  became  a  reporter  on 
the  staff  of  the  New  Bedford 
Standard  in 
1901. 

Today,  as 
senior  member 
of  the  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  edi¬ 
torial  staff  in 
years  and 
length  of  serv¬ 
ice,  Mr.  Hug¬ 
gins  finds  him¬ 
self  rewriting, 
for  the  Sunday 
column,  “50  Years  Ago,”  some 
of  his  own  early  feature  and 
news  stories. 

Mr.  Huggins  still  covers  ac¬ 
tively  a  regpilar  beat  of  City 
Council,  School  Committee  and 
other  municipal  boai'ds  at  night, 
and  some  general  assignments. 

“I  recognize  some  of  my  old 
stories  only  because  my  name  is 
signed  to  them,”  Mr.  Huggins 
laughed.  “Their  contents  are  as 
new  to  me  as  though  I  hadn’t 
written  them.” 

He  amplifies  some  of  the  50- 
year-old  stories  he  rewrites  by 
background  material  from  New 
Bedford  histories  and  the 
Standard-Times  library. 

• 

President’s  Speech 
Available  in  Advance 

Washington 

James  C.  Hagerty,  White 
House  press  secretary,  gave 
newsmen  a  welcome  lift  this 
week  when  he  made  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  State  of  the  Union  Mes¬ 
sage  available  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning,  for  release  Thursday 
noon. 

Last  year  Mr.  Hagerty  placed 
the  message  in  reporters’  hands 
early  on  the  day  of  delivery. 
In  other  administrations,  copies 
were  locked  up  until  delivery 
of  the  speech  had  begun. 

• 

Pakistani  on  Staff 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Mohammad  Habeeb  Allah 
Auj,  chief  editor  of  the  Urdu- 
language  Dail^  Ehsan  of  La¬ 
hore,  Pakistan,  will  serve  a 
three-month  assignment  on  the 
Sacramento  Bee  under  the 
State  Department’s  exchangee 
program. 


Huggins 
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.  AND  AWAY  WE  GO!' 

FIschetti,  NEA  Service,  Inc. 


WHERE  COURAGE  COUNTS  THE  ‘SECURITY  RISK'  RETURNS 

Bulletin 


Berdanier,  United  Feature  Syndicate 


Thurmond 
Represents 
Press  Power 


Hires  Experts 
For  Civic  Plan 


net  Maybank.  Some  73  of  the 
86  non-dailies  in  the  state 
joined  in  supporting  the  Thur¬ 
mond  write-in. 

The  Greenville  Piedmont, 
edited  by  Wayne  W.  Freeman, 
was  in  the  forefront  of  the 

idea,  along  with  the  Charleston  by  the  Columbia  State  was  its 
News  and  Courier,  of  which  T, 
raised  his  good  Waring  is  editor.  Almost  si-  of 
right  hand,  if  he  were  so  in-  multaneously  they  set  a  pace  weekly  newspapers  in 
clined,  and  sworn  truthfully  fQj.  press  in  whipping  up  counties. 

^at  he  represented  the  Fourth  public  sentiment  for  Mr.  Thur-  • 

Estate.  For  it  was  due  in  large  mond  and  in  showing  how  he  , 

measure  to  the  newspapers  of  could  be  elected  by  writing  his  2  UlllOllS  S0tt. 

South  Carolina  that  he  became  name  on  the  ballot.  Mr.  Brown 

the  first  member  of  the  Senate  bad  official  position  as  the  rhototVIJe  Lilfl 
ever  to  be  elected  by  a  write-  Democratic  Executive  Commit-  '  „ 

tee’s  nominee.  ^ 

South  Carolina’s  former  .  An  agreement  whereby  the 

Governor  openly  gave  credit  Time  for  Primary  printers  and  engravers  share 

for  his  success  at  the  polls  to  Whereas  the  politicians,  ex-  jurisdiction  over  Fotosetter  op- 
the  state’s  newspapers  before  plaining  the  quick  selection  of  erations  has  been  negotiated  at 
he  arrived  on  the  capital  scene  Mr.  Brown,  said  there  was  in-  the  Milwaukee  Journal  after 
this  week.  Outside  his  own  sufficient  time  for  a  primary,  conferences  attended  by  top  in¬ 
state,  however,  the  clearcut  the  newspapers  demonstrated  ternational  officers  of 
victory  of  the  press  over  ma-  that  a  60-day  blitz  of  editorials.  International  Photo-Engravers’ 

chine  politics  had  not  been  news  stories,  letters-to-the-edi-  Union  and  International  Typo- 

generally  realized.  The  new  tor  and  how-to-do-it  diagrams  graphical  Union, 
junior  Senator’s  presence  here  could  achieve  an  unusually  Irwin  Maier,  publisher  of  the 
for  the  opening  of  the  84th  large  voter  turnout  and  an  un-  Journal,  who  participated  in 
Congress  gave  Palmetto  State  precedented  popular  victory.  the  negotiations,  lauded  the  ar- 
editors  a  new  opportunity  to  Mr.  Thurmond’s  name  was  rangement  as  an  historic  dem- 

tell  the  world  what  they  had  written  in  143,444  times  while  onstration  of  peaceful  settle- 

accomplished.  Mr.  Brown  received  83,525  ment  of  jurisdiction  problems 

On  his  first  day  he  disclaimed  checkoffs  on  the  ballot.  In  by  two  large  unions. 

— “to  keep  the  record  straight’’  Greenville  the  Thurmond  mar- 
— that  the  Democratic  Cam-  gin  was  nearly  five  to  one,  and 
paign  Committee  had  given  him  Ned  Ramsaur,  the  News  and 
any  assistance.  Piedmont  political  writer,  said 

No  one  paper  in  the  state  the  campaign,  unequalled  in 
could  lay  claim  to  major  hon-  the  state’s  history,  had  “turned 
ors  in  sparking  the  amazing  the  tide  against  incipient  die-  film, 
voter  turnout,  and  only  two  tatorship.’’ 

dailies  (in  Anderson  and  Spar-  The  write-in  proved  even 
tanburg)  out  of  the  state’s  16  more  astonishing  when  the  final 
voiced  opposition  to  the  write-in  size  of  the  vote  for  Mr.  Thur- 
movement  against  Edgar  mond  in  places  where  there  the  composing  room. 
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liarleston,  an  extra  chore,  Detroit 

cplaining  the  write-in  pro-  Tbe  Detroit  News,  as  a 
idure  for  both  machines  and  special  public  service,  has  re- 
iper  ballots.  tained  the  Urban  Land  Institute 

An  outstanding  contribution  of  Washington  to  study  down¬ 
town  Detroit  and  report  on 
once-a-week  full-page  roundup  what  can  be  done  to  restore  the 
editorial  comment  from  decaying  heart  of  this  city. 

all  46  The  Institute  is  recognized  as 
the  top  authority  in  the  country 
on  coping  with  the  decline  of 
central  business  districts.  The 
News  said  it  is  the  first  news¬ 
paper  to  retain  the  Institute’s 
services. 

40- Year-Old  Program 
The  action  by  the  News  was 
another  step  in  a  program, 
which  the  News  initiated  40 
years  ago,  for  development  of 
the  Detroit  riverside.  Today, 
the  new  Civic  Center,  part  of 
which  covers  the  waterfront  in 
the  central  business  district,  is 
near  completion. 

The  News  became  especially 
concerned  about  a  district  which 
lies  just  north  of  the  Civic 
Center — an  area  of  some  800 
acres  that  has  been  in  a  state 
of  progressive  decline.  Only 
280  of  the  acres  are  in  produc¬ 
tive  use. 

“The  Urban  Land  Institute’s 
The  agreement,  following  the  study  of  downtown  Detroit  is 
pattern  of  one  put  into  effect  intended  as  a  News  contribu- 
recently  in  Jersey  City  (E  &  P,  tion  to  thinking  on  a  commu- 
Dec.  25,  page  34),  gives  typog-  nity  crisis,”  the  News’  state- 
raphers  jurisdiction  over  com-  ment  said.  “The  study  will  be 
position,  development  of  the  completed  by  mid-February, 
proofreading,  corrections  when  its  findings  will  be  pub- 
and  makeup.  The  engravers  lished  and  turned  over  to  the 
take  over  on  the  making  of  the  Mayor’s  Detroit  Tomorrow 
negative  and  finished  Committee,  the  creation  of 
plate,  which  then  goes  back  to  which  was  first  suggested  by 

the  News.” 


EXCHANGE  of  ideas  on  how  to  make  advertising  more  effective 
marked  first  annual  Sales  Forum  conducted  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
Gordon  F.  Chelf,  at  left,  Inquirer  advertising  director,  listens  as  Frank 
R.  Veale,  sales  promotion  manager  of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier  store, 
gives  retailer's  views. 


Pre-Paid  Subs 
Held  Taxable 
As  Earned 

Denver 

Reversing  a  Tax  Court  rul¬ 
ing,  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  here  this  week  up¬ 
held  the  contention  of  attor¬ 
neys  for  the  Wichita  (Kas.) 
Beacon  that  revenue  received 
from  pre  -  paid  subscriptions 
should  be  taxed  in  the  period 
as  earned  and  not  in  the  year 
received. 

By  a  two  to  one  decision,  the 
Circuit  Court  overrode  the 
Washington  court’s  order  of 
last  Jan.  28  in  favor  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  assessing  the  Beacon 
Newspaper  Corp.,  Inc.  for  the 
underpayment  of  $11,592.01  in 
excess  profits  taxes  in  1943  and 
$89,686.38  in  1944.  Interest  ac¬ 
cruing  on  the  $101,278.39  total 
over  10  years  brought  the 
amount  in  dispute  to  nearly 
$150,000. 

It’s  the  Law  Now 

Attorneys  for  the  newspaper 
and  the  tax  division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  argued  the 
appeal  before  the  Circuit 
Court  last  Nov.  17. 

The  ruling  actually  carries 
out  the  principle  which  was 
written  into  the  revised  Tax 
Code  of  1954,  now  in  effect. 

Nathan  R.  Kobey  of  Denver, 
the  Beacon’s  chief  of  counsel, 
explained  that  the  paper,  which 
publishes  evenings  and  Sunday, 
initiated  a  pre-paid  subscrip¬ 
tion  campaign  in  1942  to  raise 
additional  needed  capital. 

He  contended  that  money  re¬ 
ceived  from  pre-paid  subscrip¬ 
tions  should  be  divided  over  the 
length  of  the  subscriptions  since 
the  company  operates  on  an  ac¬ 
crual  basis  under  which  taxes 
are  paid  on  income  as  earned. 
Subscriptions  offered  ranged 
from  30  days  to  five  years. 

The  government’s  attorney 
argued  that  revenue  received 
from  pre-paid  subscriptions  was 
properly  taxable  at  the  time  of 
receipt  under  the  “Claim  of 
Right”  doctrine.  This,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  holds  the  taxpayer  li¬ 
able  for  taxes  on  income  in  any 
set  period  although  he  may  lose 
claim  to  part  of  the  income  at 
a  later  date. 

Judge  John  C.  Pickett  of 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  wrote  the  rul¬ 
ing.  Judge  Alfred  P.  Murra  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  con¬ 
curred.  Judge  Sam  C.  Bratton  of 
Albuquerque,  N.  M.  dissented. 

Mr.  Kobey  hailed  the  decision 
as  “the  first  clear-cut  ruling  in 


this  matter  of  taxing  newspa¬ 
per  subscriptions.” 

The  circuit  court  said  the  tax 
court  had  failed  to  give  weight 
to  the  fact  that  the  taxpayer 
accounts  for  his  income  under 
the  accrual  method. 

Noting  that  the  tax  court 
ruled  for  current  returns  on 
advance  payments  “regardless 
of  the  method  of  accounting 
which  has  been  adopted,”  the 
circuit  court  asserted: 

“The  application  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  would  in  most  cases  re¬ 
sult  in  a  distortion  of  an  ac¬ 
crual  taxpayer’s  true  income. 
The  right  to  return  income  on 
a  completed  contract  basis 
would  be  destroyed.  This  would 
produce  an  incongruous  result. 
It  would  force  the  taxpayer 
into  a  cash  receipts  basis  for 
all  prepaid  items.” 

• 

Indian  Editor  Covers 
Peiping  Talks  for  UP 

United  Press  had  a  special 
correspondent  covering  the 
Peiping  talks  between  UN  Sec¬ 
retary  General  Hammarsjkold 
and  Red  China’s  Premier  Chou 
this  week.  First  dispatches,  re¬ 
layed  via  Bombay  and  London, 
were  moved  from  New  York  on 
Jan.  6. 

After  the  State  Department 
refused  to  lift  its  ban  on  pass¬ 
ports  for  travel  in  Red  China, 
UP  arranged  with  the  Times  of 
India  to  send  its  New  Delhi 
editor,  D.  R.  Mankekar,  to 
Peiping.  He  was  believed  to  be 
the  only  newsman  there  from 
outside  the  iron  curtain  for  the 
discussions  dealing  with  the 
UN’s  plea  for  release  of  11 
Ameidcan  fliers. 

A  picture,  which  traveled  by 
radiocast,  arrived  in  UP’s  San 
Francisco  office  within  a  half 
hour  of  the  cable  text. 


Draper  Heads 
Houston  Post 
$  Operations 

Houston 

Charles  H.  Draper,  control¬ 
ler  of  the  Houston  Post,  has 
been  named  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  Hous¬ 
ton  Post  Com¬ 
pany. 

M.  B.  Wom¬ 
ack,  the  paper’s 
chief  account¬ 
ant,  was  named 
an  assistant 
secretary-treas- 
u  r  e  r  in  a  p- 
pointments  an- 
nounced  by 
former  Gov.  W. 
P.  Hobby,  publisher  and  editor. 

Mr.  Draper  succeeds  A.  E. 
Clarkson,  80,  who  has  been  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Post  for 
54  years.  Mr.  Clarkson  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  company  director. 

In  his  new  position,  Mr.  Dra¬ 
per  will  direct  the  financial 
operations  of  the  company, 
which  includes  Radio  Station 
KPRC  and  KPRC-TV,  as  well 
as  the  newspaper. 

The  45  year  old  attorney  and 
certified  public  accountant  came 
to  the  Post  after  eight  years 
with  the  law  firm  of  Butler, 
Binion,  Rice  and  Cook.  While 
with  the  law  firm,  he  served  as 
tax  attorney  for  the  Post  Com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Womack  will  be  the 
Post’s  third  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  others  are  Isa- 
dor  Tiras,  a  55  year  veteran 
with  the  Post,  and  William  P. 
Hobby,  Jr.,  who  is  on  leave 
while  serving  with  the  Navy. 


Admen  Laud, 
Also  Caution 
Newspapers 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has 
instituted  an  annual  sales 
forum  to  promote  better  rela¬ 
tions  with  its  advertisers.  The 
first  meetings,  Jan.  3-5,  were 
designed  not  only  to  inspire  the 
newspaper’s  own  sales  forces 
with  discussions  of  plans  for 
1955  but  also  to  have  them 
hear  constructive  suggestions 
from  their  customers. 

Highlights  of  the  meetings, 
were  talks  by  Frank  R.  Veale, 
sales  promotion  manager, 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier  depart¬ 
ment  store,  on  “The  Retailer 
Looks  at  Newspapers,”  and  R. 
M.  Budd,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  Campbell  Soup  Co.  on 
“The  National  Advertiser  Looks 
at  Newspapers.”  Gordon  F. 
Chelf,  Inquirer  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  presided. 

Effective  use  of  newspaper 
space,  Mr.  Veale  said,  gives  a 
big  department  store  a  com¬ 
petitive  edge  and  newspapers 
are  still  the  backbone  of  most 
big  stores’  promotion.  He 
warned,  however,  that  other 
media,  especially  radio,  are  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  aggressive 
in  going  after  store  advertis¬ 
ing;  also  that  the  economics  of 
the  retail  business  today  makes 
it  imperative  to  get  the  most 
for  advertising  dollars  in  any 
medium. 

Stores  need  help  too,  he  add¬ 
ed,  in  planning  and  writing  bet¬ 
ter  advertising  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  waste. 

“We  need  a  great  deal  more 
help  in  the  educating  of  young 
people  in  the  production  of  ad¬ 
vertising,”  he  said. 

He  predicted  increased  pro¬ 
motion  by  stores  in  1955  to 
get  bigger  volume  “in  the  big¬ 
gest  buyer’s  market  since  the 
war.” 

Mr.  Veale  indicated  that 
stores  are  still  “going  to  be 
newspaper  minded.” 

He  urged  more  news  on 
pages  on  which  ads  appear. 

Mr.  Budd  pointed  to  the  great 
use  of  newspapers  by  the  na¬ 
tional  food  products  companies. 
He  said  they  had  a  “deep,  abid¬ 
ing  faith  in  the  power  of  ad¬ 
vertising.”  He  warned  about 
intra-media  competition  and 
said  newspapers’  promotion 
was  not  believable  when  they 
boast  too  much. 

“The  newspaper’s  unmatched 
advantage,”  he  said,  “is  its 
local  influence.” 


Draper 
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Chicago 

A  program  aimed  to  meet  the 
selling  needs  of  newspapers  in 
1955  has  been  arrang^  for  the 
annual  convention  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  here  at  the  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel,  Jan.  16-19. 

Featured  luncheon  speakers 
will  be  U.S.  Senator  William 
F.  Knowland  of  California, 
speaking  at  the  Monday  lun¬ 
cheon,  and  one  of  America’s 
leading  retailers  as  the  Tuesday 
speaker. 

Bernard  to  Keynote 

NAEA  President  Donald  M. 
Bernard,  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post  and  Times-Herald,  will  de¬ 
liver  the  convention  keynote  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  opening  session  on 
Monday.  Guest  speakers  at  the 
Monday  morning  session  will 
include  A.  G.  Ensrud,  media 
department,  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  Chicago;  Richard 
Whidden,  product  advertising 
manager.  General  Foods  Corp., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  and  H.E. 


Hetu,  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald, 
president.  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Controllers  &  Finance 
Officers. 

Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  and  his  staff  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  Bureau’s  program  for 
better  selling  of  newspapers  in 
the  national  field  at  the  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon  session. 

First  Vicepresident  Wilson 
Condict,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat,  has  arranged  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  give  more  time 
for  roundtable  discussions,  be¬ 
ginning  Tuesday  morning  and 
continuing  throughout  Tuesday 
afternoon. 

Unveil  Sales  Program 

Unveiling  of  “Operation  Step- 
Up,’’  NAEA’s  packaged  sales 
training  program  for  newspa¬ 
per  ad  salesmen,  will  take  place 
at  the  Tuesday  morning  session 
at  which  Van  Phillips  of  Phil¬ 
lips  Associates,  sales  consult¬ 
ants,  and  Lou  Heindel,  Madison 
(Wis.)  Newspapers,  chairman 
of  the  NAEA  Sales  Training 


Committee,  will  speak.  (E&P, 
Dec.  18,  p.  7.) 

Election  of  officers  will  take 
place  at  the  Tuesday  morning 
session,  following  which  round¬ 
table  sessions  will  get  under¬ 
way.  Serving  as  co-chairmen  of 
the  roundtable  discussions  are 
Russell  W.  Young,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times,  and  John  P.  S. 
Doherty,  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle-Tribune. 

Two-Minute  Panels 

Featured  at  the  President’s 
Breakfast  Wednesday  morning 
will  be  Rev.  George  Groth, 
pastor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Church,  London,  Ont.,  Canada. 
Committee  and  secretary-trea¬ 
surer  reports  will  follow  at  the 
business  session.  Included  on 
the  closing  program  will  be 
two-minute  panel  discussions 
under  the  direction  of  Grant 
Stone,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press. 

Program  Chairman  Condict 
has  arranged  for  a  Sunday  af¬ 
ternoon  mixer,  beginning  at  2 
p.m.,  to  be  followed  by  a  buffet 
supper.  The  NAEA  agency  re¬ 
ception  will  precede  the  annual 
NAEA  dinner  program  Monday 
evening  in  the  Marine  Dining 
Room  at  the  hotel. 

Following  is  the  timetable 
program: 

{Continued  on  page  16) 


Section  Edited 
By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Failure  to  make  a  regular 
contribution  to  America’s  over¬ 
seas  propaganda  war  was 
charged  this  week  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  industry  in  a  year-end 
report  by  T.  S.  Repplier,  presi¬ 
dent,  the  Advertising  Council. 

Mr.  Repplier,  who  included 
his  own  organization  in  his 
criticism,  said:  “This  is  certain¬ 
ly  the  most  tremendous  event 
which  is  happening  in  the  held 
of  our  particular  skills,  and  it 
is  not  much  to  advertising’s 
credit  that  we  have  been  largely 
indifferent. 

“We  have  been  freer  with  our 
criticism  than  with  our  help,” 
Mr.  Repplier  told  the  Council’s 
board  of  directors.  “Not  a 
single  advertising  club  has 
pointed  out  that  an  amount 
equal  to  the  cost  of  the  carrier 
Forrestal,  if  added  to  our  in¬ 
formation  effort,  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  perhaps  mak¬ 
ing  heavy  armament  expendi¬ 
tures  less  necessary.” 

(Continued  on  page  18) 


Advertiser  •  IVewspaper 


Better  Selling  Is  Aim 
Of  NAEA’s  Annual  Meet 


Ad  Industry 
Hit  for  Lack 
OfPropaganda 


RETAIL  REGULAR 

^Newspapers  Justifiably  Praised  Many  Times’ 


BLACK  &  WHITE  STORES 


1  There  is  no  question  about  the  productivity 
1  of  effective  newspaper  advertising  in  the 
g  mind  of  Mel  G.  Grinspan,  advertising  and 
g  sales  promotion  manager  of  Black  &  White  / 
g  Stores,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  which  last  year  put 
1  $175,000  into  retail  linage.  t' 

i  “Its  attributes  of  immediacy,  lasting  im- 
E  pression  and  flexibility  have  been  justiflably  -Ss,, 
E  praised  many  times  over,”  Mel  says. 

C  He  believes,  however,  that  among  areas  of 
J  improvement  open  to  newspapers,  there  is 
%  one  particularly  pertinent  to  small-city  pa- 
g  pers;  “a  greater  understanding  of  retail  ad- 
1  vertising  and  a  more  practical  knowledge  on 
m  how  to  help  the  average  small-town  retailer 
g  make  his  newspaper  advertising  more  effec- 
I  tive.” 

g  Mel  feels  that  because  of  this  lack  of  under- 
M  standing,  many  small  newspapers  do  a  dis- 
1  service  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  their  retail 
g  advertisers. 

1  The  Denver-born  and  bred  retail  ad  ex- 
1  ecutive  bases  his  views  on  his  many  experi- 
g  ences  with  small-town  papers.  Many  of  the 


Mel  G.  Grinspan 
Black  &  White  Stores 


25  Black  &  White  stores  are  located  in  Mid- 
South  towns  with  populations  of  15,000  and 
under. 

“The  difference  that  an  aggressive  news¬ 
paper  has  made  to  the  atmosphere  and  eco¬ 
nomics  in  these  towns  is  almost  amazing,”  he 
says.  “The  business  of  every  qualifled  mer¬ 
chant  in  any  small  towm  can  be  increased  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  that 
town’s  paper  exercises  a  progressive  attitude.” 

Following  graduation  from  college,  Mel 
joined  MacGruder  &  Company,  Denver  ad 
agency,  as  a  copywriter.  Then  he  moved  to 
the  retail  ad  sales  staff  of  the  Wichita  (Kans.) 
Eagle.  Two  years  later  he  returned  to  Denver 
as  manager  of  Goldberg  Advertising  Agency, 
specializing  in  retail  accounts. 

He  joined  the  Black  &  White  chain  in  1946 
after  having  handled  the  account  while  at 
Kuttner  and  Kuttner,  Chicago  ad  agency. 

Married  and  the  father  of  three  children, 
Mel  is  active  in  several  advertising  organiza¬ 
tions  and  is  currently  serving  his  second  term 
as  vicepresident  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America. — R.  B.  McI. 
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NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


Funeral  Ad 


Branham  Co.  Names  Takes  stiff 


Junior  Board  of  Dir. 


Chicago 

Creation  of  a  junior  board  of 
directors  to  function  in  the 
management  and  expansion  of 
the  Branham  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives,  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  M.  H.  Long, 
chairman  of  the  firm’s  board 
of  directors. 

Mr.  Long  pointed  out  that 
selection  of  the  junior  board 
members  comprises  younger 
stockholder  employes,  repre¬ 
senting  a  cross-section  of  the 
Branham  selling  organization 
geographically.  The  junior 
board  will  hold  its  first  meet¬ 
ing  here,  Jan.  8-9,  at  the  Bran¬ 
ham  offices. 

New  Board  Named 
Members  of  the  junior  board 
are:  Frank  J.  Stapleton  and 
Thomas  B.  Campbell,  New 
York;  A.  J.  Engelhardt,  Jr.,  and 
Dudley  D.  Brewer,  Chicago; 
Edwin  C.  Charney,  Detroit; 
Norman  E.  Noyes,  Los  Angeles; 
and  Horace  L.  Ralls,  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Long  explained  that  a 
junior  board  of  directors  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing.  Such  a 
board,  he  said,  has  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  the  success  of 
selling  organization.  He  cited 
in  particular  McCormick  & 
Company,  Inc.,  (tea  and  spices), 
Baltimore,  Md.,  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  this  field. 

“A  board  of  this  kind  is 
youth  on  the  firing  line,  with 
vision,  courage  and  willingness 
to  work,”  he  said  “that  can  be 
availed  of  to  bring  into  the 
Branham  management  newly- 
considered  programs  for  im¬ 
provement  of  service  and  ex¬ 
pansion.” 

Mr.  Long  also  announced  the 
election  of  three  new  vicepresi¬ 
dents  in  the  Branham  Company: 

Walter  F.  Patzlaff,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  in  charge  of  West  Coast 
operation;  J.  Sloane  McCauley, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion;  George  Harding,  Dallas 
radio  and  television  division. 

400  Top  Media  Folk 
Attend  AANR  Lunch 

More  than  400  of  New 
fork’s  top  media  men  and 
women  attended  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentative’s  seventh  annual 
Christmas  luncheon  for  the  New 
York  Media  Buyers  Associa¬ 
tion,  according  to  W.  H.  Metz, 
manager  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers’  New  York  office 
and  chairman  of  the  AANR’s 


Christmas  party  committee. 

Sam  Levenson,  ex-school 
teacher  turned  TV  comic,  was 
the  entertainment  headliner  for 
the  luncheon  held  at  the  Bilt- 
more  Hotel. 

Ad  Revenue  Tax 
Defeated  Again 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

The  city  commission  has  re¬ 
jected  for  the  third  time  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  gross 
advertising  revenue  of  newspa¬ 
pers. 

One  of  the  commissioners, 
Dave  Birmingham,  has  been 
seeking  to  have  the  levy  adopted 
for  two  years.  Each  time,  the 
other  two  commissioners  have 
voted  it  down. 

Mr.  Birmingham  wants  to  im¬ 
pose  a  license  tax  of  $100  on  the 
first  $10,000  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  and  another 
tax  of  three-eighths  of  one  per 
cent  on  all  advertising  revenue 
in  excess  of  $10,000.  He  argues 
that  newspapers  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  merchants  in  their  over- 
the-counter  advertising  sales. 
He  says  the  $350  business 
license  presently  paid  by  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser  and  the 
$300  paid  by  the  Alabama  Jour¬ 
nal  are  too  low. 

Mayor  W.  A.  Gayle,  oppon¬ 
ent  of  the  tax,  says  a  survey  of 
28  cities  of  comparable  size 
showed  that  few  had  as  large 
a  tax  on  newspapers  as  Mont¬ 
gomery  has,  and  that  16  of  the 
group  had  no  tax  at  all,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  basic  constitutional 
provisions. 

• 

Schaefer  Is  Named 
Advertising  Director 

Chilucothe,  Ohio 

Appointment  of  Robert  E. 
Schaefer,  former  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  as  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Chillicothe 
Gazette,  was  announced  Jan.  1 
by  W.  E.  Beeler,  publisher. 

Mr.  Schaefer  succeeds  Oliver 
O.  Overly,  a  veteran  of  almost 
50  years  on  Chillicothe  news¬ 
papers,  who  retires  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  but  continues  in 
the  department  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

John  Hixon,  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  18  years,  was  named 
retail  advertising  manager  and 
Charles  W.  Knoles,  with  the 
Gazette  since  1948,  succeeded 


Dig  at  Drivers 

The  Charles  T.  Murray 
Funeral  Home  used  a  full- 
page  ad  in  the  Camden 
(N.J.)  Courier-Post  to  take 
a  stiff  dig  at  “all  crazy 
mixed-up  holiday  wise-g^uy 
drivers.” 

Copy  offered  a  “special” 
on  funerals  “in  a  ‘new  holi¬ 
day  container’  with  all  the 
fixin’s  .  .  .  including  a 

mourning  dress  which  the 
best  stylists  in  the  world 
could  not  render  flattering 
to  bereaved  mothers  or  wid¬ 
ows.” 

To  be  eligible  for  the  offer, 
readers  were  urged  to  dis¬ 
regard  all  traffic  safety  rules 
over  the  holidays. 

Maurice  L.  Platt,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Cou¬ 
rier-Post,  said  this  of  the 
unique  ad:  “Never  in  my  25 
years  new.spaper  experience 
have  I  seen  a  holiday  plea 
for  safe  and  sane  driving 
presented  in  this  manner, 
especially  from  such  a  good 
authority  as  an  undertaker.” 

Mr.  Schaefer  as  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Mr.  Schaefer  has  been  CAM 
of  the  Gazette  since  1938  and 
formerly  was  with  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Citizen. 


Wanke  Appointed 
To  Food  Accounts 

Appointment  of  Robert 
Wanke  to  the  food  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  general  advertising 
department  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  was  announced 
this  week. 

Mr.  Wanke,  with  the  Dis¬ 
patch  for  the  past  seven  years, 
succeeds  Richard  Curtis  who  has 
joined  the  Knight  Advertising 
Agency  in  Columbus  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

• 

Metzler  Ends  40  Years 
In  Auto  Advertising 

Arthur  Metzler,  who  has 
spent  more  than  40  years  in 
automotive  advertising,  the  last 
25  of  them  at  the  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Evening  News,  retired 
last  week  from  the  News’  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  He  will 
be  72  this  month. 

Before  joining  the  News,  he 
worked  for  the  Buffalo  Times, 
and,  earlier,  for  the  old  Ex¬ 
press. 


NAEA 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

MONDAY  MORNING.  JAN.  17 
Call  to  Order 

9  a.iii.  to  9:1$  a.m..  Prize*  for  Early 
Bird* 

Wilson  Condict,  Advertising  Director, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  1st  Vice 
President  NAEA  and  Program  Di¬ 
rector 

9:1$  a.m.  to  9:40  a.m..  Keynote  of 
the  Convention 

Donald  M.  Bernard,  Vice  President 
and  Advertising  Director,  IVoskine- 
ton  Post  (S'  Times-Herald,  President, 
NAEA 

9:45  a.m.  to  10  a.m..  Report  on  Ex¬ 
hibit* 

Richmond  Earnes,  Chairman,  Exhibits 
Committee,  Woonsocket  (R.  1.)  Call 

10  a.m.  to  10:30  a.in.,  AANR 

Paul  Elsberry,  President  AANR  and 
others 

10:30  s.m.  to  11  a.m. 

A.  G.  Ensrud,  J.  Walter,  Thompson 

11  a.m.  to  11:30  a.m. 

Richard  Whidden,  Product  Adv.  Mgr., 
General  Foods,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
11:30  a.m.  to  12  Noon 

H.  E.  Hetu,  President,  Institute  of 
Newspaper,  Controllers  &  Finance 
Officers.  Business  Manager,  Sharon 
(Pa.)  Herald 

MONDAY  NOON 
Lnncheon  Speaker: 

Senator  Wm.  F.  Knowland 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON 
2:30  p.m.  to  Closing 

Bureau  of  Advertising  Presentation, 
Harold  S.  Barnes,  Director 
MONDAY  NIGHT 
Agency  Reception  and  Dinner 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JAN.  18 
9:15  a.m.  to  9:30  a.m. 

Nominating  Committee  Rep(>rt,  John 
F.  Lewis,  Chairman,  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  6r 
Pioneer-Press 
9:30  s.m.  to  11  a.m. 

Van  Phillips,  Operation  Step-Up 
11  a.m.  to  12  Noon 

Round  Table  Sessions — to  be  resumed 
immediat(4y  after  lunch.  Balance  of 
Tuesday  afternoon  for  Round  Tables 
Co-(rhairmen:  Russell  W.  Young, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  John  P.  S. 
Doherty,  Latvrence  (Mass.)  Eagle- 
Tribune 

TUESDAY  NOON 

Luncheon  Speaker,  one  of  America’s 
leading  retailers. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JAN.  19 
PRESIDENT’S  BREAKFAST 
'  Rev.  (^orge  Goth.  Pastor, 

[  Metropolitan  Church,  London, 

Ont.,  Canada 
9:39  a.m.  to  10:1$  a.m. 

U.  S.  Savings  Bonds,  Harvey  Huff, 
I  Chairman;  James  J.  Newman,  Con- 
I  sultant  to  U.  S.  Treasurer  and  Asst. 
Dir.,  U.  S.  Savings  Bond  Division. 
10:15  a.m.  to  11  a.m.  * 

Color  Committee,  Herbert  Wyman, 
Chairman 

11  a.m.  to  11:30  a.m. 

Two-Minute  Panels,  Grant  Stone, 
Chairman 

11:30  a.m.  to  11:45  a.m. 
Secretary-Treasurer  Report,  Robert 
C.  Pace 

I  11:45  a.m.  to  12  Noon 
^  Resolutions  Committee  Report,  Phil 
Buebheit,  Chairman 


ing  News,  retired  White  Sales  Sections 
)m  the  News’  ad-  Utikja,  N.  Y. 

artment.  He  will  The  Boston  Store  of  Utica 
mth.  heralded  its  annual  January 

ing  the  News,  he  white  sale  with  12-page  tabloid 
lie  Buffalo  Times,  sections  in  the  Utica  Observer- 
tor  the  old  Ex-  Dispatch  of  Dec.  31  and  the 
Utica  Daily  Press  of  Jan.  1. 
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whatever  Your 
Food  Store  Product 

—This  Food  Store  Panel 
Conducted  For  Us  By 
The  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  Will  Help  You 

Speed  Your  Sales 
In  Greater 
Cleveland! 


Here  is  a  directional  influence  to  your  sales  and 
advertising  activity  for  any  food  store  product. 


I  This  continuing  study  is  a  full  and 
comprehensive  report,  from  an  adequate  sample,  of 
sales  and  sales  influence  details  of  a  good  variety 
of  products.  This  penetrating  expression  of  market 
activity  will  be  a  vital  aid  to  all  who  sell  through 
the  food  stores  of  this  area. 

There  are  many  variables,  by  type  of  store  and  by 
economic  area,  which  are  common  to  the  sale  of 
almost  all  food  store  products. 

These  audits  express  consumer  purchase,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  inventory  for  the  total  County. 

One  of  the  great  values  of  the  reports  is  that  they 
distinguish  these  by  corporate  chain  vs.  all  other 
stores,  and  by  the  two  major  economic  areas  of  the 
County,  which  contain  approximate  halves  of  the 
'  County’s  families. 


A  few  of  the  many  other  facts  of  common  inter¬ 
est  to  be  reported  are:  The  relation  of  sales  to 
distribution...  Ratio  of  retailer  stocks  to  sales, 
to  express  stock  turn... Sales  volume  trends,  in 
total  and  per  store  handling . . .  Product  type 
trends  within  commodity  groups ...  Retailer 
co-operation  in  store  displays,  advertising  and 
coupon  redemption... Consumer  sales  influence 
created  by  special  advertising  promotions. 

See  and  study  these  reports  for  their  fullness  of 
sales  influence  detail,  and  for  the  facts  they  will 
supply  to  aid  your  own  planning  of  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  Market. 

/ 1  #/a  iiMm  '•PO'** 

I  CXO  •  to  com*  to  you  rogularly. 


MARKIT  RISEARCH  DEPARTMENT 


CLEVELAND 


PIAIN  DEAIER 


Cretmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  Atlanta 
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Coca-Cola,  Revlon 
Open  Record  Drives 


The  Coca-Cola  Company  this 
week  introduced  its  “new  look” 
1955  advertising  campaign  (via 
D'Arcy  Advertising  (io.)  sched¬ 
uled  for  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  radio-TV,  and  outdoor 
posters. 

This  Week  and  the  American 
Weekly  are  among  the  national 
consumer  media  slated  to  cari’y 
copy. 

Representing  the  largest  dol¬ 
lar  investment  in  pre-testing 
and  copy  research  in  the  history 
of  Coca-Cola  advertising,  the 
new  program  features  color 
photography  to  show  high- 
fashion  models  in  sumptuous 
settings  costumed  by  leading 
designers.  The  theme:  “Almost 


Everyone  Appreciates  the  Best.” 

At  the  same  time,  Revlon 
Products  Corp.  announced  it 
will  spend  $10,000,000,  the  lar¬ 
gest  ad  budget  ever  expended 
by  a  cosmetic  firm,  for  its  1955 
program. 

Greatest  part  of  Revlon’s 
large-scale  budget  will  be  chan¬ 
nelled  into  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  TV. 

Johnson  To  Introduce 
^BlenC  inSupplements 

This  month,  S.  C.  Johnson  & 
Son,  Inc.,  makers  of  Johnson’s 
wax,  will  use  page  ads  in 
American  Weekly  and  Family 
Weekly  Sunday  supplements 
which  go  to  106  newspapers,  to 


BUSINESS  is  people  .  . 

Ali  PEOPLE  love 
LOCAL/ieiOS  ... 

LOCALfietcs  dailies 

basic  advertising  medium 


introduce  Blem,  a  new  com¬ 
pound  said  to  rub  out  or  mini¬ 
mize  heat  marks,  white  rings, 
bums  and  other  blemishes  from 
dark  furniture. 

Copy  (via  Needham,  Louis 
&  Brorby)  will  also, appear  in 
four-color  spreads  of  six  and 
eight  pages  in  January  issues 
of  women’s  magazines. 

Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  A  special  full-color,  page 
ad  in  80  syndicated  and  inde¬ 
pendent  Sunday  supplements 
in  early  March,  will  be  used  by 
American  Kitchens  Division  of 
Avco  Manufacturing  Corp.  to 
introduce  its  “Pioneer”  kitchen. 

•  William  G.  Bell  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  will  advertise  their  season¬ 
ing  and  ready-mixed  stuffing 
the  first  four  months  of  the 
year  in  newspapers  (via  Abbott 
Kimball  Co.)  in  14  selected 
markets. 

•  George  Kern  Inc.,  New 
York  pork-item  producer,  is 
starting  a  52  consecutive  week 
campaign  (via  Abbott  Kimball 
Co.)  in  six  New  York  City  area 
newspapers.  Copy  will  be  sched¬ 
uled  so  that  at  least  one  of  the 
six  dailies  will  carry  an  ad 
each  day. 


■ii&m 


Julius  3MuiJheu^s 
Special  Agency,  Mnc\ 


SALESMEN  IN 

New  York  •  Pittsburgh  •  Philadelphia  •  Boston  •  Chicago 
Syracuse  •  Detroit 


and  Wherever* 


Perfumed  Ad  Pays 
Off  for  Druggist 

La  Salle,  Ill. 
Perfumed  ads  are  not  new, 
but  such  an  ad  appearing  re¬ 
cently  in  the  LaSalle  Daily 
News-Tribune  paid  off  hand¬ 
somely  for  a  druggist. 

The  drug  store  had  not  been 
an  advertiser  in  the  News-Tri¬ 
bune.  He  was  seeking  an  idea 
for  an  ad  that  would  prove  to 
him  the  value  of  using  a  regu¬ 
lar  schedule  in  the  paper.  The 
ad  salesman  remembered  that 
a  perfume  manufacturer  had 
supplied  the  druggist  with  a 
gallon  of  cologne  to  use  as 
samples. 

The  News-Tribune  prepared 
a  special  ad,  featuring  the 
word  “Cologne”  in  color  and  in 
an  auxiliary  color  fountain 
John  N.  Barron,  mechanical 
superintendent,  mixed  one  pint 
of  cologne  into  the  ink.  This 
was  sufficient  for  a  15,000  press 
run. 

The  results  were  so  good 
that  the  advertiser  promptly 
signed  a  bulk  space  contract. 
Peter  Miller,  publisher  of  the 
News-Tribune,  stated:  “This  is 
one  of  the  things  we  can  do 
that  other  media,  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision,  can’t  do.  It  is  things 
of  this  kind  that  help  our 
merchants  move  their  merchan¬ 
dise,  that  we  must  continue.” 

• 

2%  of  Radio  Shows 
Plug  Beer  and  Wine 

Two  per  cent  of  all  programs 
broadcast  over  radio  stations  in 
the  U.  S.  is  sponsored  by  beer 
and  wine  advertisers  using  an 
actual  advertising  message  time 
of  0.21%.  Slightly  more  than 
three  per  cent  of  all  programs 
broadcast  over  TV  stations  is 
sponsored  by  beer  and  wine  ad¬ 
vertisers  using  an  actual  mes¬ 
sage  time  of  0.31%. 

These  are  the  figures  which 
were  submitted  this  week  by 
the  National  Association  of 
Radio  and  Television  Broad¬ 
casters  to  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit¬ 
tee  in  answer  to  its  report  of 
Aug.  17  on  H.R.  1227,  the 
Bryson  Bill. 

In  a  letter  accompanying  the 
report,  Harold  E.  Fellows, 
NARTB  president,  cited  the 
McCann-Erickson  studies  of  all 
media  advertising  expenditures 
as  a  reliable  point  of  reference. 
Using  the  McCann-Erickson  to¬ 
tal  of  $1,260,000,000  as  a  base, 
NARTB  estimated  expenditures 
for  beer  and  wine  radio-TV  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1953  were  approxi¬ 
mately  $34,000,000  or  2.7%  for 
that  12-month  period. 
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Calling  the  Communists  “ex¬ 
perts  at  agitation,”  he  declared 
that  America  is  on  the  short  end 
of  the  cold  war.  that  “we  are 
out-advertised  throughout  the 
world.” 

Mr.  Repplier  noted  that  the 
Council  had  the  propaganda 
war  in  mind  when,  in  1954-53, 
it  conducted  its  American  Round 
Table,  a  series  of  seven  forum 
discussion  in  which  41  well- 
known  experts  on  U.S.  life  at¬ 
tempted  to  develop  a  present 
day  definition  of  America. 

But,  he  said,  “no  advertising 
or  public  relations  organization 
that  I  know  of  has  taken  a 
stern  position  with  Congress  on 
the  vital  need  to  match  propa¬ 
ganda  appropriations  with  the 
Communists.” 

Mr.  Repplier  on  Jan.  3  began 
a  six-month  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Council  to  go  to  Great 
Britain,  Central  Europe  and 
Southeast  Asia  on  an  Eisen¬ 
hower  Exchange  Fellowship.  He 
will  study  the  “information 
services”  in  these  areas  through 
which  ideas  can  be  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  communicated. 

Allan  M.  Wilson,  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  a  director  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  will  serve  as  acting  presi¬ 
dent. 
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New  Concept 
In  Comfort 


The  Capital  Viscount*  is  indeed  a  new  concept  in 
passenger  comfort.  Never  before  hove  you  experienced 
flight  so  swift,  yet  so  pleasantly  free  from  disturbing 
noise  and  vibration. 

Inside  the  Viscount,  you’ll  enjoy  the  panoramic  view 
from  large  picture  windows,  the  perfect  pressurization 
and  air-conditioning,  and  the  unique  fold-away  table 
at  each  deep-cushioned  seat.  The  quiet  elegance  of 
the  Viscount  is  a  luxury  once  known  —  never  forgotten. 
•Pronounced  Vi-Count 
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The  Viscount— powered  by  four  Rolls-Royce 
propeller-turbine  (turbo-prop)  engines  and 
proved  by  more  than  100  million  safe 
passenger  hours  — will  be 
serving  Capital  cities  soon. 

Watch  for  the  announcement. 


SWIFT,  SMOOTH,  SILENT,  SURE 


***S5c  P«f  **''•» 

-  ^.nina  or  Sun«Jay 


ADVERTISE 
IN  ACTIVE  AKRON 


One  LOW  rate  in  the  evening 
and  Sunday  Beacon  Journal 
— ^Akron,  Ohio’s  ONLY  news* 
paper — gives  you  full  cover¬ 
age  of  Akron’s  1990,000,000 
market.  The  Beacon  Journal 
is  one  of  your  best  newspaper 
buys  in  the  middle  west. 
R-O-P  Color  is  also  available. 

Story,  Brooks  A  Finley 

RtprM«ntat!v«t 

AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 

John  S.  Knight,  Rublithar 


PK  UOUNDUP 


Sinclair  To  Sponsor 
i  Conservation  Program 


Sinclair  Oil  Corporation,  New 
!  York,  this  year  will  sponsor  a 
public  relations  advertising 
i  program  themed  to  conserva- 
1  tion  as  symbolized  by  the  na- 
1  tional  parks. 

I  Sinclair’s  concern  for  the 
I  parks  was  aroused,  P.  C.  Spen- 
j  cer,  president  of  Sinclair  said, 
i  by  the  efforts  of  various  con- 
;  servation  organizations  in  com¬ 
batting  thoughtless  abuse  of 
irreplaceable  features  of  the 
parks. 

Each  ad  (via  Morey,  Humm 
&  Johnstone)  in  the  series  will 
feature  a  scenic  picture  of  a 
park,  and  pay  tribute  to  some 
national  conservation  group. 
Among  the  groups  to  be  honor¬ 
ed  in  the  series  are  the  National 
I  Parks  Association,  National 
I  Wild  Life  Federation,  Audubon 
Society,  National  Grange,  the 
'  National  Park  Service  itself, 

I  and  others. 

Each  ad  also  will  carry  the 
line,  “A  Sinclair  conservation 
message  to  encourage  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  see — and  save — their 
national  parks.”  The  commer¬ 
cial  consists  of  an  offer  of 
tour  bureau  service  in  planning 
auto  trips  to  the  parks. 

1 

Zel  Levin  Opens  Own 
PR,  Advertising  Shop 

j  Zel  Levin,  former  executive 
I  editor  of  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 

{  Call,  has  opened  an  office  as 
j  public  relations  and  advertising 
consultant 

i  Mr.  Levin,  with  25  years  of 
publicity  background,  will  han- 
i  die  industrial  relations,  spe- 
I  cial  promotions,  catalogs  and 
j  advertising.  He  is  also  serving 
I  as  liaison  man  between  the  In- 
j  dustrial  Development  Founda¬ 
tion  of  Greater  Woonsocket  and 
the  public. 

I  Appointments  .  .  . 

•  Lillian  R.  Pierson  of 
Allied  Public  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciates  has  been  promoted  to 
the  position  of  account  execu¬ 
tive  in  charge  of  the  Allied 
Van  Lines  account. 

'  •  Henry  L.  Brophy,  ex-as- 

sistant  city  editor,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American,  has  been 
appointed  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  Departure 
Div.,  General  Motors  Corp., 
Bristol,  Conn. 


Fair  Trade  Outlook 
Hopeful  Says  Dargavel 

The  fair  trade  laws  in  1955 
can  expect  “a  year  of  struggle 
on  the  legislative  and  judicial 
fronts  and  in  the  marketplace 
but  the  outlook  is  more  hope¬ 
ful  than  gloomy,”  according  to 
John  W.  Dargavel,  chairman  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  on 
Fair  Trade. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the 
Bureau’s  Fair  Trade  Newslet¬ 
ter,  Dr.  Dargavel  notes  that 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General’s 
Committee  to  Study  the  Anti¬ 
trust  Laws  is  expected  to  at¬ 
tack  fair  trade  and  to  call  for 
repeal  of  the  Federal  enabling 
statutes,  the  Miller-Tydings  and 
McGuire  Acts,  which  permit 
the  state  fair  trade  laws  to  op¬ 
erate  in  interstate  commerce. 

“It  is  not  certain  that  the 
President  will  make  his  attempt 
at  repeal  as  part  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  program  for  ac¬ 
tion  by  Congress,”  Dr.  Dargavel 
writes.  “Any  attempt  at  re¬ 
peal,  however,  will  come  up 
against  the  overwhelming  bi¬ 
partisan  support  which  the  Mc¬ 
Guire  Act  attracted  when  it  was 
before  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
principle  of  states’  rights  which 
the  Act  reflects.” 

• 

Minn.  Milk  Buyers 
Use  3  Gals.  Weekly 

The  typical  Minnesota  milk¬ 
buying  family  uses  three  gal¬ 
lons  of  milk  every  week,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune’s  Continuing 
Survey  of  Minnesota  Living. 

Ninety-six  per  cent  of  the 
users  buy  only  whole  milk,  one 
per  cent  buy  only  skimmed 
milk,  and  three  per  cent  buy 
both  kinds.  Canned  milk  is  used 
in  41'7r  of  the  state’s  homes — 
45%  of  the  city  homes,  43%  of 
the  homes  in  small  towns  and 
29%  of  the  farm  homes. 

Powdered  milk  is  used  by 
families  in  16%  of  Minnesota’s 
homes,  including  17%  of  the 
city  homes,  18%  of  the  town 
homes  and  eight  per  cent  of 
the  homes  on  farms. 

*  *  * 

•  The  Beaver  Valley  (Pa.) 
Times  ran  a  28-page  tabloid 
supplement  marking  the  anni¬ 
versary  sale  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Mercantile  Company,  Aliquippa, 
Pa. 


‘Hot’  PR  Effort 
Sparked  by  Fire 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Levy  Bros,  furniture  store 
lost  no  time  in  converting  its 
big  warehouse  Are  into  an  ef¬ 
fective  public  relations  effort 
while  at  the  same  time  reassur¬ 
ing  Christmas  shoppers  there 
still  was  plenty  of  merchandise 
on  hand  at  the  store. 

The  disastrous  Are  hit  one  of 
the  store’s  four  warehouses  on 
a  Saturday,  making  a  banner 
headline  and  page  one  art  in  the 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette. 

In  Monday’s  Gazette,  Levy 
Bros,  came  out  with  a  full  page 
institutional  ad  thanking  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Fire 
Department  for  keeping  the 
blaze  from  spreading  to  adjoin¬ 
ing  buildings. 

The  top  of  the  ad  featured  a 
1-eproduction  of  the  page  one 
story  and  picture  from  Satur¬ 
day’s  paper.  A  box  in  a  corner 
of  the  ad  stressed  that  while 
contents  of  the  Twelfth  Street 
warehouse  were  a  total  loss. 
Levy  Bros,  still  had  three  other 
warehouses  “brimful  of  fine 
home  furnishings.” 

In  ad  copy.  Levy  Bros,  em¬ 
phasized  that  business  was  con¬ 
tinuing  as  usual  at  the  peak  of 
the  Christmas  shopping  season 
and  that  new  shipments  of  mer¬ 
chandise  w’ere  already  being  re¬ 
ceived  to  replace  goods  lost  in 
the  fire. 


Washington  Star  Calls 
Snpplement  A  Record 

With  the  New  Year  less  than 
two  days  old,  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star  set  two  new  rec¬ 
ords  on  Jan.  2  when  it  pub¬ 
lished  the  largest  tabloid  black 
and  white  supplement,  repre¬ 
senting  what  the  Star  calls  “the 
greatest  volume  of  advertising 
placed  by  a  single  advertiser  in 
any  Washington  newspaper.” 

The  64-page  insert  carried 
some  80,000  lines  of  ads ;  launch¬ 
ed  the  75th  anniversary  of 
Woodward  and  Lothrop,  local 
department  store,  and  ran  as 
part  of  the  Star’s  236-page  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper. 

• 

Raytheon  Names  Walker 

Myles  M.  Walker  has  been 
promoted  to  manager  of  mark¬ 
eting  research  by  Raytheon 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Waltham, 
Mass.  He  will  be  responsible 
for  marketing  studies,  sales 
statistics,  and  area  surveys.  At 
one  time  Mr.  Walker  owned  his 
own  newspaper,  the  Roslindale 
(Mass.)  Parkway  Journal. 
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lEPIESENTEO  ITi  $AWTEI-FEI6U$0N-WAIKEI  CO.,  10$  ANGELES,  SAN  FIANCISCO,  PHILADELPHIA,  OETIOIT,  ATLANTA  •  HAL  WIHTEI  CO..  MIAMI  lEACH 


In  Chicago,  it  takes  2- 


No  single  daily  newspaper  reaches 
even  half  your  Chicago-area  pros¬ 
pects.  It  takes  Two.  For  greatest 
iinduplicated  coverage,  one  must 
be  the . . . 


CHICAGO 

&^/SUN-TIMES 

21 1  W.  Wacktr  Drive,  Chicago  *  250  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
READERSHIP  CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE 


to  clean  up  in  '55 
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AD  AGENCIES 

A&C  Sponsors 
’55  Business 
Forecast 

Anderson  &  Cairns,  Inc.,  this 
week  launched  a  new  client 
service — sponsorship  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  business  forecast  for  1955- 
66  by  the  Institute  for  Trend 
Research,  Hopkinton,  N.  H. 

According  to  John  A.  Cairns, 
president,  “approaching  the 
new  year  with  blind  optimism 
is  dangerous.”  He  said  that 
“we  believe  that  we  as  an 
agency  owe  it  to  our  clients  to 
look  the  economic  facts  of  life 
square  in  the  face  and  to  plan 
our  promotional  strategy  in 
such  a  way  as  to  further  our 
clients’  interest  regardless  of 
prevailing  conditions. 

Indianapolis  Agencies 
Announce  Merger 

Consolidation  of  two  long- 
established  Indianapolis  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  was  announced 
jointly  this  week  by  four  of  its 
new  officers,  Guernsey  Van 


R  pjr,  Howard  C.  Caldwell, 
Storey  M.  Larkin  and  Edward 
L.  Van  Riper. 

The  merger  unites  Caldwell, 
Larkin  &  Company  and  Sidener 
and  Van  Riper,  Inc.,  as  Cald¬ 
well,  Larkin  &  Sidener-Van 
Riper,  Inc.,  with  Guernsey  Van 
Riper,  chairman;  Mr.  Caldwell, 
president;  Mr.  Larkin,  executive 
vicepresident;  Edward  Van 
Riper,  first  vicepresident  and 
treasurer;  and  Portia  Christian, 
secretary. 

Sidener  and  Van  Riper,  Inc., 
was  founded  in  1910  by  the  late 
Merle  Sidener  and  Guernsey 
Van  Riper.  Caldwell,  Larkin  & 
Co.  was  established  in  1922  by 
Howard  Caldwell. 

4-A  at  Boca  Raton 

The  37th  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  will  be 
held  at  the  Boca  Raton  Hotel 
and  Club  in  Florida,  April  21- 
23.  The  annual  dinner  will 
take  place  Saturday  evening, 
April  23. 

Appointments  ,  .  . 

•  Ben  Duffy,  president  of 
BBD&O,  announced  last  week 
the  appointment  of  Bobb  Chan¬ 
ey,  vicepresident,  as  manager 
of  the  Minneapolis  office.  Mr. 


Chaney  with  the  agency  for 
15  years,  succeeds  J.  C.  Cor¬ 
nelius  who  resigned. 

•  Robert  D.  Work,  Jr.,  who 
started  with  Young  &  Rubicam 
as  an  office  boy  when  the  agen¬ 
cy  was  formed  31  years  ago  in 
Philadelphia,  last  week  was 
named  a  vicepresident  by  Si¬ 
gurd  S.  Larmon,  president. 

•  Alan  D.  Lehmann  of 
BBDO’s  Buffalo  office  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  the 
agency.  Mr.  Lehmann,  a  former 
reporter  on  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  joined  the  agency  in 
1927. 

Accounts  .  .  . 

•  The  appointment  of 
Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dor- 
rance,  Inc.,  Detroit  advertising 
agency,  to  handle  the  account 
of  Deepfreeze  Appliance  Divi¬ 
sion,  Motor  Products  Corp., 
was  announced  last  week  by 

:  F.  F.  Duggan,  the  divisions  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 

^  It  was  effective  Jan.  1.  The 
agency  succeeds  Roche,  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Cleary,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
which  has  had  the  account  for 
four  years.  A  stepped-up  ad- 
i  vertising  program  in  1955,  en- 
:  tailing  the  expenditure  of  near- 
:  ly  $2,500,000,  is  planned. 

•  American  Meat  Institute 
of  Chicago  has  appointed  Len- 
nen  &  Newell,  Inc.,  to  handle 
its  advertising. 

•  W.  B.  Doner  &  Company 
has  been  named  the  ad  agency 

I  for  the  National  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore,  Md.,  effective 
Feb.  1.  Doner  also  handles  Altes 
Brewing  Company  of  Detroit, 
an  affiliate  of  National. 

• 

Chandler  to  Films 

San  Francisco 

Stedman  Chandler,  for  16 
years  promotion  manager. 
Pacific  Coast  office.  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  has  been 
named  account  executive  for 
Gene  K.  Walker  Co.,  commer¬ 
cial  films  producer. 


Plus  Linage 
Seen  in  TV 
Service  Week 

The  RCA  Tube  Division  this 
week  announced  to  its  distrib¬ 
utors  and  dealers  establishment 
of  “National  Television  Service¬ 
men's  Week”  set  for  March 
7-12. 

According  to  Dwight  Schoef- 
fler,  receiving  and  TV  picture 
tube  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  local  daily  newspapers 
have  been  “highly  recom¬ 
mended”  as  a  “prime  media”  in 
the  campaign  which  will  be  fi¬ 
nanced  locally  by  RCA  tube  dis¬ 
tributors  100%  on  a  co-op  pro¬ 
motion  fund,  accumulated  in  di¬ 
rect  relation  to  purchases  of 
RCA  tubes. 

A  special  newspaper  mat 
page  was  sent  to  distributors 
on  Jan.  5  along  with  a  letter 
signed  by  J.  R.  McLauchlen, 
sales  supervisor  appliance  divi¬ 
sion,  Bureau  of  Advertising,^ 
ANPA. 

Mr.  McLauchlen  wrote  in 
part:  “You  can  obtain  full  local 
coverage  for  this  important 
message  by  utilizing  the  pages 
of  your  local  newspaper.  Notice 
that  the  RCA  mat  selection 
provides  you  varied  sizes  for 
your  own  advertisement  or  for 
use  with  a  service  dealer  listing. 
You  can  even  wrap  an  RCA 
tube  mailing  program  around 
your  insertions  in  this  econ¬ 
omical — yet  highly  effective — 
local  segment  of  the  54  million 
newspapers  sold  daily  to  the 
American  public.” 

The  letter  concluded:  “Start 
planning  now;  phone  your  local 
newspaper  for  some  expert  ad¬ 
vice  on  how  to  turn  this  event 
into  a  slambang  promotion.” 

Mr.  Schoeffler  told  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  that  in  his 
opinion  “Livewire  newspaper 
people  should  be  extremely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  promotion. 
Salesmen  should  contact  elec¬ 
tronic  distributors,  dealers  and 
service  technicians  in  reference 
to  advertising  space  in  the 
weeks  leading  up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  March  7.” 

He  added  that  a  separate  kit, 
available  to  radio-TV  dealers, 
while  not  connected  with  Na¬ 
tional  Television  Servicemen’s 
Week,  may  be  obtained  by 
dealers  from  their  distributon 
for  small-space  newspaper  ads. 

A  complete  list  of  RCA  dis¬ 
tributors  and  their  phone  num¬ 
bers  may  be  found  in  a  four- 
page  ad  running  in  Thomas' 
Register. 


YOU'RE  missing  one  of  the  richest  markets  in  the 
Southwest  if  you  aren't  in  Tulsa!  The  latest  retail 
sales  figures  prove  it.  It's  a  Billion  Dollar  market, 
and  the  Magic  Empire  is  growing  every  day  .  .  . 
Remember  .  .  .  it's 

Covered  Only  By 

THE  on,  CAHTAL  NEWSPAPERS 

WORLD  •  TULSA  YRIBUNE 

MOtNINC  •  IVINING  •  SUNDAY  •  MPRiSINTID  NATIONALLY  lY  •  TNI  SKANHAM  CO. 
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MR.  LEO  MARKS 

OPTOMETRIST— JEWELER 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 


HERE’S  HOW  I  SELL 
DIAMONDS  IN  TOLEDO... 


L€0  mnRKS 


1 


A  BRIGHT  SPOT  in  Toledo’s 
retail  shopping  section  is  Leo 
Mark’s  attractive  store.  Says  Mr. 
Marks:  “A  major  factor  in  our 
growth  and  success  is  the  pulling 
power  of  our  ads  in  the  Toledo 
Blade  Pictorial  Magazine.” 


For  mort  inlormotion  oboul 
thoM  12  wttkly  niwspoptr  grm- 
uri  mogorinti,  contoct  on.  of 
tho  following  rtpristnlolivos: 
Tho  Itonhom  Compony,  Crosinor 
t  Woodword,  Inc.,  Jonn  t 
Kolloy,  liK.,  Kolly-Smith  Co., 
Moloney,  Rtgon  t  khmitt,  ln<., 
O'Moro  L  Ormsbot,  Inc.,  Scoloro, 
Mookor  t  Scott,  Inc.,  Story, 
Irookt  I  Finloy,  Inc. 


...through  CONSISTENT  ADS  *  ^ 
in  the  LOCALLY-EDITED 

TOLEDO  BLADE  PICTORIAL  MAGAZINE”  k 

Want  to  give  your  product  a  sales  boost  in  1955?  Do  it  with  hard- 
selling  magazine  ads  in  Locally-Edited  Gravure  Magazines  like  the 
Toledo  Blade  Pictorial.  Take  a  lesson  from  other  national  and  IcKal 
advertisers  who  are  cashing  in  today.  Says  Mr.  Leo  Marks,  Optome¬ 
trist-Jeweler,  Toledo:  “We’re  one  of  the  original  gravure  magazine 
advertisers  in  Toledo.  Judging  from  the  way  I’ve  seen  it  puli,  it’s  a 
tremendously  effective  way  to  sell.  Our  home-town  magazine  is  fresh, 
lively  and  local.  That’s  why  it  moves  merchandise  for  me!” 

The  Locally-Edited  Sunday  Blade  Pictorial  Magazine  reaches  bet¬ 
ter  than  8  out  of  10  Toledo  families.  Yet  the  leading  national  maga¬ 
zine  covers  scarcely  13%  of  the  Toledo  market! 

•  Locally-Edited  for  highest  readership  •  Newspaper  circulation  impact 
•  Gravure  magazine  reproduction  •  Maximum  savings  on  positives 
*  Complete  flexibility 


Y V, 2' 

jml  tivii  ! 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  •  ATLANTA  JOURNAL  AND  CONHITUTION  •  COLUMBIA  STATE 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  •  DENVER  POST  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  •  LOUISVILLE  COURIER- JOURNAL  •  NEWARK  NEWS 
NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES  PICAYUNE  STATES  •  n.  LOUIS  6L0BE-DEM0CRAT  •  TOLEDO  BLADE 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION  OVER  3,189,000  COPIES  WEEKLY 
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many  years.  The  department 
has  a  history  of  a  high  profit 
maker  and  in  1953  produced  a 
net  profit  before  taxes  of  9.2 
per  cent.” 

The  “low-pressure”  or  soft- 
sell  technique  has  also  proved 
profitable  for  E.  P.  Hinkel  & 
Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  winner 
of  the  Retail  Merit  Award  in 
the  carpet  specialty  store  class¬ 
ification.  In  business  since 
1875,  this  store  returned  to  re¬ 
tail  selling  after  World  War 
II  following  many  years  of  con¬ 
centrating  on  the  institutional 
carpet  market. 

This  called  for  a  complete 
reappraisal  of  its  promotional 
approach  to  the  consumer.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  of  the  store’s  ex¬ 
ecutives:  “In  planning  our  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  temptation  was 
strong  to  rush  out  and  plaster 
all  the  media  with  strong  dec¬ 
larations  of  price. 

.  However,  an  analysis  of  the 
high  income  and  “quality”  con¬ 
sumer  market  in  the  nation’s 
capital  led  the  store  to  decide 
“that  price  appeal,  while  im¬ 
portant,  should  not  be  the  pre¬ 
dominant  feature  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  but  should  always  be  in¬ 
directly  inferred. 

“Price  advertising,  while  ad¬ 
vantageous  in  gaining  a  quick 
acceptance  of  the  store,  would 
in  the  long  run  lead  to  bitter 
their  competition. 

the  “On  the  other  hand,  semi- 

Balti-  institutional  advertising  would 
letail  establish  the  store  over  a  con- 
Merit  Award  in  the  department  siderably  longer  period,  and 
store  classification.  According  would  have  the  distinct  advan- 
to  William  Ridge,  carpet  buyer  tage  of  keeping  unit  sales  high 
for  the  store:  and  lowering  advertising  costs, 

“It  is  the  store’s  policy  to  complaints  and  sales  costs.” 
do  little  comparative  advertis-  Hinkel’s  unit  sales  have 

ing  and  all  comparative  prices  averaged  better  than  $1,000  for 
must  be  approved  by  the  presi-  each  transaction  since  the  store 
Fnr  the  three  store.  This  means  adopted  this  policy,  and  85% 

that  comparative  prices  in  of  its  sales  have  been  in  high- 
Stewart’s  floor  covering  adver-  end  carpet, 
tising  are  used  almost  exclu-  In-the-home  selling  of  carpet, 
sively  in  our  annual  spring  and  a  service  which  has  become  a 
fall  storewide  sales.  major  merchandising  trend  in 

“Our  experience  has  shown  the  industry  in  recent  years, 
that  better  results  are  consist-  was  also  extensively  advertised, 
ently  obtained  through  attempt-  Stewart’s  reported  that 
ing  to  serve  customer’s  needs  changing  the  slogan  of  this 
and  interests  rather  than  con-  service  from  “Make  an  Appoint- 
centrating  our  efforts  on  cut  ment”  to  “We’ll  Bring  It  to 
prices.  You”  increased  salesmen’s  home 

“It  has  been  and  is  our  policy  calls  250%  in  1954. 
to  attempt  to  add  volume  to  , 

the  department  through  regular  _  -it. 
price  advertising.  We  do  not  Ketail  Linage  Up 
feel  that  the  additional  sales  Retail  linage  rose  18.8%  dur- 
obtained  through  price  appeal  ing  the  week  ended  Saturday, 
promotions  bring  a  healthy  Dec.  25,  above  that  of  the  cor- 
profit  picture  to  the  department  responding  week  in  1953,  ac- 
nor  prestige  to  the  store  and  cording  to  Media  Records  flash 
carpet  industry  in  general.  report  for  six  index  cities.  This 
“Our  floor  covering  depart-  compares  with  a  gain  of  3.6% 
ment  has  consistently  repre-  in  1953  above  the  same  week 
sented  more  than  five  per  cent  of  1952.  The  '52  gain  over  ’51 
of  the  total  store  volume  for  was  17.2%. 
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RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 


‘Soft-Seir  in  Retail 
Carpet  Ads  Pays  Off 


Ayres'  new  con 


The  “soft-sell”  technique  in  profits.  The  entries  are  judged 
retail  advertising  is  paying  off  by  the  leading  trade  paper  edi- 
in  dollars  and  cents  as  well  as  tors  in  the  floor  coverings  field, 
store  prestige.  A  trend  toward  Stress  on  quality,  fashion  and 
a  profitable  institutional  ap-  the  functional  benefits  of  car- 
proach  was  illustrated  by  the  peting,  as  well  as  special  con- 
advertising  policies  of  the  1955  sumer  services,  characterized 
winners  of  the  Carpet  Insti-  the  advertising  themes  of  the 
tute’s  Retail  Excellence  and  award-winning  stores. 

Merit  Awards  which  were  pre-  Typical  is  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co., 
sented  at  the  annual  market  Indianapolis,  which  received 
dinner  of  the  Chicago  Floor-  the  Retail  Excellence  Award  in 
covering  Association  on  Jan.  5.  the  department  store  classifica- 
Each  year  the  carpet  indus-  tion.  This  store’s  policy  as 
try,  through  the  Carpet  Insti-  demonstrated  by  its  newspaper 
tute,  honors  nine  stores  across  advertising,  and  as  spelled  out 
the  country  which  have  dis-  by  management,  “is  to  present 
played  “progress  and  enter-  sales  ideas  without  the  use  of 
prise”  as  successful  carpet  comparative  prices.”  The  store 
retailers  for  the  preceding  year,  limits  its  carpet  price  promo- 
Three  awards  for  Retail  Excell-  tions  to  just  four  sales  events 
ence  and  six  awards  for  Re-  a  year. 

tail  Merit  are  presented  to  re-  Frequent  full-page  and  half- 
tailers,  in  three  classifications  page  newspaper  ads  to  promote 
— depai’tment,  furniture  and  Ayres’  carpet  depai  tment  usual- 
carpet  specialty  stores.  ly  concentrate  on  one  specific 

Two  major  factors  in  the  theme  or  brand  rather  than 
stores’  selections  are  a  creative  following  the  “shotgun”  ap- 
advertising  program  and  a  proach.  (See  cut), 
proven  record  of  “healthy”  net  Some  ads  feature  selection. 

- - - - - - -  Others  stress  fashion,  function- 

■J^l  -  f  al  benefits,  or  utility. 

^  L.  S.  Ayres  has  found  this 

policy  not  only  a  big  prestige 
builder  for  the  store,  but  it 
^01  HQ  Oil  has  contributed  to  continued  in¬ 

creased  sales  and  net  profits  in 
aLa  a  highly  competitive  market. 

II  r  wll  P  Hnij  llftw  An  almost  classic  institu- 

I  T  T'v'v^V  tional  approach  is  used  by  A  & 

U’O'tI  t  M  Carpet  &  Linoleum,  Fresno, 

I  Calif.,  Retail  Excellence  award 

^  J  winner  in  the  specialty  store 

I  I  I  Jp-  T  years  this  store  has  been  run- 

I  I  CLAi  ning  a  series  of  three  column 

1  Fresno  Bee’s 

'T^T'-TT^  society  pages  headlined:  “Floor 

•I'-rjr  of  the  Week.”  These  ads  tell 


Everything  in 
BALTIMORE 
revolves 
1  around 


4,000  boys  and  girls  from  more  than 
100  schools  hold  their  own  big-time 
art  show. 


Art  Competition  is  just  one  more 

of  the  Globe's  famous  projects  for 
youth  .  .  .  just  one  more  example 
of  the  Globe's  famed  "youthful 
touch." 


THE 

BOSTON  GLOBE 

AAoming 


Evening  •  Sunday 


What  are  they  celebrating? 

ANSWER:  Modernized  street  lighting  that . 


Protects  property 
Increases  evening  shopping 
Increases  church  attendance 
Stimulates  business 
Increases  property  values 
Reduces  insurance  costs 


Increases  civic  pride 
Increases  the  city’s  prestige 
Saves  human  life 
Prevents  personal  injuries 


Reduces  suffering 
Lessens  grief  and  sorrow 
Reduces  property  damage 
Reduces  lost  working  time 


Reduces  street  crimes 
Protects  women  and  children 
Prevents  frightful  experiences 
Saves  twice  as  much  as  it  costs 


How  about  your  cityp  Mr.  Editor? 

Write  for  further  information  on  tafety  after  dark. 

Booklet  **E%^erybody  Wins  with  Modem  Street  highting**,  sent  free  on  request. 


National  Street  and  Traffic  Safety  Lighting  Bureau 
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‘tfou  ccut 


(61.000  PEOPLE  SPENDING  $700,000,000  ANNUALLY 
,  .  .  WITH  AN  EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME  OF 

$962,000,000  .  .  .  THE  28TH  RANKING  MARKET  IN 
THE  NATION  .  .  .  NEW  JERSEY'S  2nd  LARGEST. 


^cccUm 


JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY,  ABC  CITY  ZONE  .  .  . 
INCLUDES  JERSEY  CITY,  BAYONNE,  HOBOKEN, 
UNION  CITY,  WEST  NEW  YORK,  NORTH  BERGEN, 
WEEHAWKEN,  SECAUCUS  AND  GUTTENBERG. 


-.IliRSliV  JOURNAL 

\i:\%  iii<;ii 

96.616 


S  D  ly  A.«"  .qe  ^ 

I'lililislicrs  'miImiiiIIimI  to  \K(  .  Di-c.  ;<(, 


YOU  GET  MORE  THAN  TWICE  AS  MUCH  TOTAL 
CIRCULATION  IN  HUDSON  COUNTY  WITH  THE 
JERSEY  JOURNAL  THAN  WITH  THE  2ND  PAPER 
(HUDSON  DISPATCH)  .  .  .A  LEAD  OF  47,875  DAILY! 


NEW  JERSEY'S  2nd  LARGEST  EVENING  NEWSPAPER 


THE  JERSEY-JOURNA 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 


Reprcspnted  Ndtiondlly  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  i  SCHMITT 


NRDGA 
FindsDiscount 
House  Gaining 

Ben  R.  tJordon,  chairman  of 
the  Vendor  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  this  weejc 
released  the  results  of  a  year- 
end  flash  report  on  the  discount 
situation  in  the  U.  S. 

Forty-two  retailers  in  as 
many  key  cities  throughout  the 
country  replied  to  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  inquiry.  The  largest 
single  fact  to  come  out  of  the 
survey  is  that  the  discount 
“evil”  is  gaining  everywhere 
except  in  a  few  isolated  locali¬ 
ties. 

Sitoreg  Affected 

Stores  reported  themselves 
very  seriously  affected  in  cer¬ 
tain  departments  during  the 
Christmas  selling  period.  Most 
often  mentioned  as  the  target 
of  the  bootleggers  were  small 
appliances,  with  toys  a  close 
second.  Third  were  major  appli¬ 
ances,  and  tied  for  fourth  place 
were  television  and  furniture. 
In  fifth  place  were  electric 
razors,  jewelry,  watches,  and 
housewares. 


sale  distributors  or  jobbers  for 
their  alleged  indifference  to  the 
necessity  for  policing  the  prices 
of  their  products. 

Quite  a  number  of  stores  re¬ 
ported  success  in  the  re-estab- 
lishment  of  price  stability  in 
their  localities  as  a  consequence 
of  vigorous  protest  to  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  subsequent  action 
by  the  manufacturers  in  clean¬ 
ing  up  the  bootleg  undercutter. 

Among  the  methods  stores 
used  in  meeting  the  challenge 
of  the  bootlegger  were  these: 
the  offer  of  liberal  trade-ins  on 
major  appliances,  generous  cre¬ 
dit  terms,  successful  warehouse 
sales,  discontinuance  of  major 
appliance  departments,  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  brands  found  in 
local  bootlegger  hands,  de-em¬ 
phasis  of  cut-priced  lines. 

Among  the  proposals  which 
the  retailers  would  like  to  see 
in  practice  in  1965  were  these: 
closer  cooperation  with  sympa¬ 
thetic  manufacturers;  direct 
purchases  from  manufacturers 
rather  than  through  local  dis¬ 
tributors  or  jobbers;  de-empha¬ 
sis  of  certain  national  brands 
continually  found  in  discount 
channels;  appeal  to  the  Better 
Business  Bureaus  for  greater 
watchfulness  on  their  part  for 
retailers  claiming  to  be  whole¬ 
salers.  • 

Lionel  Fair  Trade 


Also  listed,  and  they  are  here  rwi  .  »  o  ,  *  i 

given  in  the  order  of  their  men-  6 rial  oel  by  Judge 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Felix 
G.  Benvenga  this  week  ordered 
trial  Jan.  17  of  suits  by  Lionel 
Corp.,  model  train  manufactur¬ 
er,  against  R.  H.  Macy>&  Co. 
and  other  stores,  to  enforce  its 
fair  trade  policy. 

Densring  motions  for  tempor¬ 
ary  injunctions  (EAP,  Dec.  18, 
’54,  page  20),  Justice  Benven¬ 
ga  said  that  on  the  basis  of  af¬ 
fidavits  submitted  to  him  “a 
triable  issue  is  raised.” 

Other  defendants  are  Gimbel 
Brothers,  B.  Gertz  of  Jamaica, 
Logan’s  Stores,  and  Masters, 
Inc.  Masters,  however,  consent¬ 
ed  to  the  temporary  injunction. 

In  an  opinion  Justice  Benven¬ 
ga  noted  that  a  manufacturer 
must  show  that  his  enforcement 
program  has  been  continuous, 
vigorous  and  effective. 

stores  was  very  definitely  in 

favor  of  abolishing  fair  trade  Low  Bid  on  Legal  Ads 


tion,  were  the  -following  addi¬ 
tional  departments  or  classifi¬ 
cations:  cameras,  silverware, 
floor  coverings,  fountain  pens, 
luggage,  and  sporting  goods. 

I  Scattered  mention  was  also 
:  made  of  china  and  glass,  bed- 
j  ding,  t>T>ewriters,  infant’s  fur- 
!  niture,  women’s  hosiery,  sports- 
I  wear,  lingerie,  shoes,  men’s  fur- 
;  nishings,  and  toiletries. 

'  Counter  Measures 

i  Asked  what  were  the  most 
I  effective  single  means  of  coun¬ 
tering  discounting  in  their  lo¬ 
calities,  the  stores  declared: 
meeting  the  price  on  the  nose. 
The  second  most  often  quoted 
method  was  to  “get  manufac¬ 
turers  to  enforce  established 
prices.” 

The  consensus  of  replying 


laws  unless  they  are  enforced 
by  the  manufacturer.  Only 
three  stores  in  the  survey  de¬ 
clared  themselves  still  in  favor 
of  fair  trade  and  against  its 
repeal. 

Over  and  over  again  em¬ 
phasis  was  made  of.  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  responsibility  for  the 
discount  situation,  and  the  next 
big  criticism  was  of  the  whole- 


Denver 

With  a  bid  of  7.4  cents  a 
line,  the  Daily  Journal  will  re¬ 
ceive  this  year’s  contract  to 
publish  the  city’s  primary  legal 
advertising.  Last  year  the 
Daily  Chief  held  the  contract 
at  12.4  cents  a  line.'  The  bid  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  for 
this  year’s  printing  was  36 
cents  a  line. 
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THE  FREE  PRESS 
IN  THE  DETROIT  MARKET 


’s  Free  Press,  with  a  circulation  increase  of  nearly 


THESE  BIG  THREE 


50,000  over  a  year  ago,  is  being  read  by  more  people  than 


ADVERTISING 


any  other  Detroit  newspaper. 

With  a  daily  circulation  of  456,261*. . .  largest  in  all 


ADVANTAGES 


Michigan . . .  and  a  Sunday  circulation  nearer  a  half  million,  it  is 
the  fastest  growing  paper  in  the  whole  U.S.A. 


★  GREATER  SALES  POWER 
★  FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION 


★  FIRST  AND  ONLY 
WITH  FULL  COLOR 


Yes,  indeed,  with  other  Detroit  newspapers  showing  little  or  no 
circulation  gains,  an  increase  of  49,434  daily  and  48,757  Sunday 
over  a  year  ago  is  a  real  bonus  for  Free  Press  advertisers! 


'Pmklishtr'$  statement  {smhjett  to  audit)  to  the  Audit  Barean  ^  drcnlatioas 
for  six  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1934- 


...  in  Michigan  you  see  the  friendly  FREE  PRESS  everywhere! 

JOHN  S.  KNIOHT.  Poklltkor 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  INC.,  National  Representatives 
Kent  Hanson,  New  York,  Retail  Rep.:  Hal  Winter  Co.,  Miami  Beach,  So.  Resorts  Rep. 
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1,850,000  TONS  OF  STEEL  A  YEAR 


culation  and  Commercial  Print¬ 
ing  clinic.  J.  D.  Fitz,  Morgan- 
ton  (N.  C.)  News-Herald  will 
talk  on  Advertising.  Horace 
Wells,  Clinton  (Tenn.)  Courier- 
News,  will  handle  the  Circula¬ 
tion,  and  Gordon  Aasgaard, 
Lake  Mills  (Iowa)  Graphic,  is 
to  talk  on  Commercial  Printing. 


Court  Allows 
Daily  to  Shift 
Benefit  Fund 


Eleven  years  ago  a  story  in  The  court  gave  its  permis-  winter  meeting  at  St.  Peters- 
the  New  York  Post  stirred  733  sion,  but  first  allowed  two  burg,  Fla.,  according  to  NEA 
readers  to  contribute  to  a  fund  items  of  expense — $81.20  and  President  Ed.  M.  Anderson, 
for  facial  surgery  on  a  boy  151.20 — to  the  Post  and  the  Brevard  (N.  C.)  Times. 
victim  of  religious  intolerance.  New  York  Law  Journal  for  le-  Secretary  Benson  will  speak 
Through  the  years  the  doc-  notices  advising  the  public  Friday,  Feb.  4.  The  meeting  is 
tor  bills  came  to  a  total  of  that  the  fund  was  being  dis-  scheduled  for  Feb.  3-6  at  the 
$201.10  and  that  left  a  balance  solved.  It  would  have  been  im-  Soreno  Hotel, 
of  $3,337.87  in  the  Emanuel  possible,  the  Post  explained,  to  Welcome  will  be  given  by 

Koenigsberg  Fund.  Doctors  said  have  returned  the  individual  Carr  Settle,  president  of  the 
they  had  done  all  they  could  for  contributions  to  their  donors.  Florida  Press  Association, 
the  boy;  the  scar  left  by  a  razor  •  Moore  Haven  (Fla.)  Glades 

slash  across  his  face  had  “faded  New  Process  Reduces  County  Democrat. 
to  a  point  where  it  was  not  Mill  ^  Friday  morning  program 

readily  noticeable.”  P  will  be  devoted  to  clinics.  John 

A  successful  nitric  acid  pro-  Paul  Jones,  manager  of  the 
Attacked  By  Bang  cess  for  making  paper  pulp  that  Florida  Press  Association,  will 

The  boy  had  been  set  upon,  reduces  plant  investment  up  to  preside  over  the  Editorial 
according  to  the  Post  story  of  60%  and  the  production  costs  Page,  News-Feature  and  Photo- 
Dec.  30,  1943,  by  a  gang  of  by  about  20%,  has  been  per-  graphic  Clinic. 

Bronx  hoodlums,  after  one  had  fected  in  France  and  is  being  in-  Mrs.  Mabel  Norris  Reese, 
cried,  “He’s  a  Jew,  let  him  have  troduced  to  the  United  States,  Mount  Dora  (Fla.)  Topic,  will 
it!”  Donations  to  pay  for  according  to  the  Council  on  Pub-  speak  on  the  Editorial  Page, 
remedial  surgery  poured  in  to  lie  Relations,  Inc.  Glenn  Bolles,  Tavares  (Fla.)  Daily  Changes  Name 

the  paper  and  after  four  days  The  revolutionary  aspects  of  Citizen,  will  act  as  moderator  Washington,  Ind. 

it  called  a  halt  to  the  contribu-  the  patented  method,  called  for  the  Photo  and  Equipment  The  Washington  Democrat, 
tions.  the  Delbay  Process,  make  it  pos-  part  of  the  clinic.  an  evening  daily  with  a  cir- 

Since  there  was  no  further  sible  to  produce  newsprint  from  John  Shinners,  Hartford  culation  of  almo.st  5,000,  offi- 

need  for  funds  for  Emanuel  any  kind  and  any  size  of  wood  (Wis.)  Times-Press,  will  pre-  cially  changed  its  logotype  to 
Koenigsberg  after  July,  1945,  or  cellulose  plants.  side  over  the  Advertising,  Cir-  the  Washington  Daily  Times. 


The  Geneva  works  of  United  States  Steel’s  Columbia-Geneva 
Steel  Division,  located  at  Provo,  Utah,  normally  produces 
more  than  1,850,000  tons  of  steel  each  year.  Annual  payroll 
now  exceeds  $28,000,000  and  since  1949  U.  S.  Steel  has  spent 
many  millions  of  dollars  expanding  this  Utah  installation! 


\N  THE  FAST  GROWING  CENTRAL  UTAH  MARKET 
THE  DAILY  HERALD  COVERS  BETTER  BY  FAR! 

The  Daily  Herald  covers  76%  of  the  homes  in  Provo’s  ABC  City 
Zone— three  times  more  than  any  outside  newspaper  coming  into  the 
area.  No  other  newspaper  reaches  Utah’s  steel  center,  a  market  of 
87,486,  like  the  Daily  Herald.  In  fact,  you  can’t  really  sell  this  impor¬ 
tant,  young  market  effectively  without  the  Daily  Herald! 


DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


Represented  Nationally  by  GILMAN,  NICOIL.  AND  RUTHMAN 
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Here  are  the  S  year  standings 
of  America's  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  leaders,  for  those  who 
like  to  "Look  at  the  Record." 

1954 

1  Milwaukee  Journal 

2  Los  Angeles  Times 

3  Chicago  Tribune 

4  Miami  Herald 

5  .  .New  York  Times 

1953 

1  Milwaukee  Journal 

2  Chicago  Tribune 

3  Los  Angeles  Times 

4  Miami  Herald 

5  Washington  Star 

1952 

1  Milwaukee  Journal 

2  Chicago  Tribune 

3  Los  Angeles  Times 

4  Washington  Star 

5  New  York  Times" 

1951 

1  Milwaukee  Journal 

2  Chicago  Tribune 

3  Los  Angeles  Times 

4  New  York  Times 

5  Washington  Star 

1950 

1  Milwaukee  Journal 

2  Chicago  Tribune 

3  Los  Angeles  Times 

4  New  York  Times 

5  ,  .Washington  Star 


again  in  1954  for  the 
5th  Year  in  a  Row 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
Puhlished  More  Advertising 
Than  Any  Other  Newspaper 
in  America 


‘Secrecy  Law’ 
Compromise 
Hint  Spurned 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  new  session  of  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  has 
brought  to  the  forefront  again 
the  battle  of  the  state’s  press 
against  secrecy  in  legislative 
meetings. 

In  the  session  two  years  ago 
when  a  law  requiring  meetings 
of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  to  be  open  was  repealed, 
an  open  fight  developed  be¬ 
tween  the  press  and  the  legis- 
latui'e.  The  law  was  revised 
specifically  so  that  secret  meet¬ 
ings  could  be  held. 

Recent  talks  of  proposals  by 
certain  legislators  that  agree¬ 
ments  or  “compromises”  be 
worked  out  with  the  press  on 
how  the  legislature  can  be  cov¬ 
ered  prompted  a  statement  to 
members  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Association  from 
Holt  McPherson,  president  of 
the  association. 

Mr.  McPherson,  editor  of  the 
High  Point  Enterprise,  told 
fellow  newsmen,  “We  have 


neither  the  legal  nor  moral 
right  to  compromise  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  right  to  know  what  their 
legislators  are  doing. 

“Repeal  of  the  ‘secrecy  law’ 
is  our  concern,  but  it  is  right¬ 
fully  the  people’s  fight.  Let’s 
hope  they  rise  to  their  obliga¬ 
tion  in  iti- 

“If  you  tell  the  people  in 
your  paper,  and  report  as  a 
matter  of  news  that  somebody 
is  keeping  secret  from  them 
conduct  of  public  business — not 
from  the  newspapers,  for  that’s 
just  the  agency — we’ll  find 
we’re  recruiting '  the  army  that 
can  correct  abuse  of  public 
trust.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  McPher¬ 
son  admonished  NCPA  mem¬ 
bers,  “We  have  no  cause  to 
compromise,  no  ground  on 
which  to  compromise,  no  reason 
to  compromise.” 

Open  Meeting  Bills 
In  Mass.  Legislature 

Boston 

A  renewed  battle  to  force 
city  and  town  boards  to  open 
meetings  to  the  public  has 
been  assured  by  bills  on  file 
for  consideration  by  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Legislature  in  the 
next  session. 

A  bill  to  require  open  meet¬ 


ings  has  been  filed  by  Rep. 
Thomas  J.  O’Connor  (D-Spring- 
field)  which  he  said  was  based 
on  the  law  in  Alabama,  Mary¬ 
land  and  California.  It  would 
exempt  only  the  judiciary  and 
the  legislature.  A  section  al¬ 
lows  for  executive  sessions,  but 
forbids  voting  any  final  action 
in  the  closed  meeting. 

-Another  bill  on  the  subject, 
filed  by  Sen.  Silvio  0.  Conte 
(R-Pittsfield)  •  would  allow 
closed  sessions  of  municipal 
boards  only  after  two-thirds 
votes  to  go  into  executive  ses¬ 
sion. 

2  Reporters  Ejected 
At  Public  Meeting 

New  Bedford,,  Mass. 

Two  Standard-Times  repor¬ 
ters,  Melvin  F.  LaBrode  and 
Jack  Delaney,  were  ejected  by 
policemen  from  an  open  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of 
the  Town  of  Acushnet  on  orders 
of  Ustus  Arbogast,  chairman  of 
the  board,  who  later  threatened 
to  call  in  State  Police  “if  you 
try  this  again.” 

One  reporter  was  ordered 
out  of  the  Town  Hall  Building 
by  Mr.  Arbogast,  who  shouted: 
“We  can’t  conduct  our  meetings 
the  way  we  want  with  the  press 
in  here.” 


The  minutes  stated  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  adjourned  because  the 
press  representatives  “caused 
a  riot  in  the  Town  Hall.” 

When  the  reporters  were  first 
ordered  out,  Mr.  LaBrode  mere¬ 
ly  replied:  “I  am  assigned  here 
to  cover  this  meeting  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  news  agency 
for  the  people  of  Acushnet.” 

• 

Carl  Groat  Memorial 

Cincinnati 

In  memory  of  the  late  Carl 
D.  Groat,  editor  of  the  Cindnr 
nati  Post  for  20  years,  a  $100 
annual  award  will  be  given  to 
the  local  newspaper  writer  con¬ 
tributing  the  most  toward  civic 
betterment.  The  Carl  D.  Groat 
Civic  Award  will  be  conferred 
each  year  on  Dec.  7,  his  birth¬ 
day.  First  award  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  1955. 

• 

Extra  Dividend 

Ottawa 

Directors  of  the  Journal  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  of  Ottawa, 
Limitedj  publisher  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Journal,  have  declared  an 
extra  dividend  of  20  cents  per 
share  along  with  regular  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  of  20  cents,  both 
payable  Jan.  15. 


FOR  SALE^mum  SiX-UNIT  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 


Complete  with  Double  Folder:— Color  Unit 


An  ideal  press  which  will 
last  a  lifetime  for  an 
aggressive  non-metropolitan 
newspaper  publisher 


— 150-H.  P.  Cline  -  Westinghouse  Drive 


The  lifetime  valne  of  this  press  wonld  make  it  well 
worthwhile  for  yoa  to  visit  Seattle  and  inspect  the 
presst  conveyer  equipment,  and 
stereotype  equipment,  and 
make  an  offer. 


This  modern  Hoe,  “M”  type  (unit  style)  com¬ 
prising  six  units,  plus  color  unit,  newspaper 
press  has  capacity  of  J6,000  copies  an  hour. 
Color  unit  can  be  used  as  black  unit  to  in¬ 
crease  page  capacity  of  press  to  52  pages 
straight  run.  Manufactured  1928.  Installed 
new.  Serial  #2455.  Sheet-cut  24-inch,  cylinder 
stagger  60  degrees,  plate  bevel  60  degrees. 
Press  now  set  for  62V^-inch  web. 

Double  folders  with  double  formers.  Also 
double  upper  formers  and  bay  window.  Fold¬ 
ers  are  internal  gear  design. 

Two  of  the  black  units  are  also  equipped 
with  extra  auxiliary  ink  fountains  for  color 
printing.  All  units  equipped  with  Hoe  ink 
pumps  and  spray  fountain  mechanism. 


Press  equipped  with  complete  set  of  rubber- 
covered  rollers,  also  many  extra  rubber-cov¬ 
ered  rollers  as  spares.  Also,  lots  of  spare 
gears  and  parts  and  about  12  cylinder  roller- 
bearings,  all  new. 

Press  mounted  on  cast  iron  substructure  with 
underneath  paper  feed  from  Kohler  reels 
equipped  with  running  belts,  ^eels  pedestal- 
mounted. 

Press  drive,  Cline-Westinghouse,  150-H.  P. 
Full  automatic  group  drive  for  use  on  208 
volts,  3  phase,  60^ycle  A.  C.  Push-button  sta¬ 
tions  and  paper  break  detectors  included. 

Two  Cutler-Hammer  newspaper  conveyors 
also  available. 


Stereotype  equipment  also  available  —  one 
Junior  Autoplate,  one  Auto  Shaver,  one  metal 
pump,  motors,  etc. 

Equipment  offered  subject  to  prior  sale,  as  is 
and  where  is,  in  press  room  of  The  Seattle 
Times.  Press  on  street  level  location  with 
reels  in  basement.  Available  about  December 
31, 1955.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Will  print 
either  eight  or  ninecolumn  page. 

Addreu  all  inquiries, to 
General  Manager,  The  Seattle  Times, 

Seattle  II,  Washington 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

Seattle  11,  Washington 
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SOFT  DRINKS  AND  ENERGY 


•  •  A  DIGESTIVE  AID 


Because  of  their  sparkling  carbon- 
ation,  soft  drinks  increase  the  flow  of  important  gastric  juices 
in  the  stomach  and,  in  doing  this,  aid  the  digestive  process. 


QUICK  ENERGY.. 

Soft  drinks  provide  quick  energy. 

The  average  8  ounce  bottle  of  a  soft 
drink  has  about  100  calories.  These  calories  are  what  the 
body  uses  as  fuel.  A  soft  drink  is  a  LIQUID  SNACK  that 
provides  the  “pick-up”  you  need  between  meals  without 
interfering  with  normal  appetite. 


RELAX  AND  EASE  TENSION  .  . 

It  is  as  important  to  relax  as  it  is 
to  work,  for  without  rest  the  body  will 
soon  be  fatigued  beyond  repair.  Sparkling  soft  drinks  are 
an  American  tradition  for  “time  out  to  relax.”  In  this  age  of 
action  and  pressure,  a  soft  drink  provides  the  chance  to  slow 
down,  enjoy  a  brief  pause  that  will  result  in  still  better  work 
when  you  continue  with  your  job. 
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WHOLESOME  SUPPLEMENTS  .  . 


Doctors  use  sparkling  carbonated 
beverages  in  hospitals  to  encourage  the  taking  of  fluids  and 
as  an  aid  in  making  some  drugs  easier  to  take  and  faster  to 
act.  Soft  drinks  are  valuable  in  helping  to  maintain  the 
proper  water  balance  in  the  body.  The  average  person  must 
replace  about  two  and  one-half  quarts  of  water  a  day,  some 
from  foods,  but  most  from  beverages  and  other  liquids. 
With  pleasant  tasting,  zestful  carbonated  soft  drinks,  main¬ 
taining  the  proper  liquid  balance  is  in  itself  a  pleasure. 

SOFT  DRINKS.. 

THE  WHOLESOME  ZESTFUL  WAY  TO  RELAX  AND  REFRESH . . . 


The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages  is  a 
non-profit  association  of  manufacturers  of  bottled  soft 
drinks,  with  members  in  every  State.  Its  purposes 
...to  improve  production  and  distribution  methods 
through  education  and  research,  and  to  promote  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 


The  National  Association  of  the  Soft  Drink  Industry- 

American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages 

WASHINGTON  6.  D.  C 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


They  Say  Want  Ads 
Should  Thrive  in  ’55 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

Will  1955  be  a  happy  year  for  pany  predicts  a  4%  rise  in  con- 
want  ads?  sumer  spending  over  current 

Without  assaying  the  role  of  levels  which  is  expected  to 
a  pollyanna,  this  writer,  after  “spark  the  expected  over-all 
carefully  evaluating  all  the  business  activity.” 
signs  and  portents,  can  give  a  Private  building  outlays  are 
hearty  affirmative  nod.  currently  12%  above  what  they 

Here’s  a  run  down  on  the  were  a  year  ago.  Experts  an- 
factors  that  will  contribute  to  ticipate  a  record  year  with  over 
a  healthy  want  ad  picture:  a  million  new  homes  scheduled 

An  economic  study  by  the  for  construction. 

Prudential  Life  Insurance  Com-  Administration  economists  ex- 


Breakfast  food  is  Hot... in  Iowa! 


Hotter’n  a  firecracker. . .  with  7  3%*  of  all  city  women, 
84.6%*  of  all  farm  women  readers  of  The  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  serving  hot  breakfast  foods  to  their  fami¬ 
lies!  Brands.^  Just  about  everybody  is  represented  in  this 
big-spending  market.  And  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
does  an  outstanding  selling  job  with  from  50%  to  100% 
saturation  in  81  of  Iowa’s  99  counties,  40%  to  49%  in  ten 
more  and  better  than  21%  in  the  remaining  eight.  Offers  a 
quick  way  to  reach  1,310,000  readers — sure  way — through 
the  one  medium  that  gives  you  the  whole  state  oj  Iowa! 

*FACT...from  the  latest  "Brand  Inventory  in  the  homes  of  Iowa 
Subscribers”  to  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  in  all  counties. 
W ant  to  know  how  yo  u  stand  ?  W rite  on  your  company  letterhead. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

An  "A”  schedule  newspaper  in  an  "A-l”  market! 

Gardner  Cowles,  President 

REPRESENTED  BY 

Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott — New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia; 

Doyle  &  Hawley — Los  Anqelet  and  San  Francisco 


pect  food  prices,  appliances  and 
home  furnishings  to  decline  in 
price  in  that  order. 

According  to  a  report  by  the 
National  Association  of  Pur¬ 
chasing  Agents,  90%  of  the 
agents  see  continued  improve¬ 
ment  in  general  business  con¬ 
ditions. 

What  will  classified’s  role  be 
in  the  year  ahead?  Here’s  a 
breakdown,  classification  by 
classification  provided  by  War¬ 
ren  Perry,  CAM,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune : 

“Automotive:  Although  the 
competitiveness  of  1954  saw  a 
number  of  franchised  and  un¬ 
franchised  dealers  fall  by  the 
wayside,  1955  promises  to  be 
at  least  and  probably  more  com¬ 
petitive,  but  with  relatively 
little  dealer  mortality.  Our 
guess  is  that  used  car  adver¬ 
tising  volume  will  slightly  ex¬ 
ceed  that  of  1954 — while  new 
car  advertising  volume  should 
run  substantially  ahead. 

“Real  Estate :  Residential  real 
estate  activity  during  1954  will 
undoubtedly  break  all  records — 
perhaps  in  new  home  sales,  as 
well  as  in  older  dw'elling  unit 
sales. 

“Employment :  Top  econo¬ 
mists  have  forecast  a  larger 
gross  national  product  and  in¬ 
creased  consumer  spending  in 
1955.  It  follows  that  a  larger 
gross  national  product  will  re¬ 
quire  more  employed  persons 
to  produce  and  sell  a  larger 
gross  national  product.  Em¬ 
ployment  linage  may  thus  ex¬ 
ceed  1954  by  a  substantial 
margin. 

“Merchandise:  We  continue 
to  live  in  an  era  of  ‘planned 
obsolescence’  w'here  manufac- 
tui-ers  are  doing  everything 
imaginable  to  impiove  and  bet¬ 
ter  design  their  products.  In 
so  doing,  they  are  outmoding 
and  making  obsolete  the  prod¬ 
ucts  they  built  to  last  for  many 
years.  Combining  this  situa¬ 
tion  with  the  great  number  of 
anticipated  household  shifts 
during  1955,  which  will  be 
brought  about  through  mar¬ 
riages,  expanding  families,  and 
more  disposable  income,  and  I 
believe  it  can  safely  be  pre¬ 
dicted  that  increased  buying 
and  selling  activity  will  be  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  household  appli¬ 
ance,  furnishings  and  other 
merchandise  classifications.” 

From  Charles  W.  Horn, 
CAM,  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
comes  a  confirming  opinion: 

“Classified  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  prospects  for  Southern 
California  newspapers  in  the 
year  1955  are  most  promising. 
This  year’s  loss-trend  should 
be  reversed,  with  most  papers 
showing  gains.” 

Too  late  to  classify:  Ray 


Want  Ad  Used 
For  Hansom  Cab 

Chicago 

Readers  of  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  rubbed  their  eyes 
when  they  read:  “WANTED 
— Hanson  cab  and  horse  for 
Union  League  Club’s  75th 
anniversary  celebration,  Feb. 
9.” 

The  ad  was  part  of  club’s 
plan  to  bring  President  Alex 
D.  Bailey  to  the  club  on  the 
night  of  the  dinner.  The  ad 
pulled  interesting  replies. 

Young  lady  ad-takers  had 
difficulty  in  determining  the 
proper  classification  for  the 
ad.  The  American,  Sun- 
Times  and  Tribune  all  used 
the  heading:  “Horses,  Har¬ 
ness  and  Wagons.”  The 
Daily  Nervs  put  it  under 
“Horses,  Stock  and  Poultry.” 

Miles,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Used  Car 
Dealers,  speaking  in  Detroit 
last  week,  said  that  while  ’5.3 
and  early  ’54  saw  many  fatali¬ 
ties  among  used  car  dealers  the 
year  ahead  adds  up  to  a  much 
healthier  picture.  Reasons : 
dealers  have  trimmed  overhead 
and  are  giving  more  attention 
to  buying  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  .  .  .  The  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette,  happily 
handed  a  crisp  $50  bill  to  Mrs. 
Bertha  Smiley  when  she  placed 
the  400,000  ad  of  the  year  in 
that  newspaper.  As  James  F. 
Dent,  assistant  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  points  out,  that’s  quite  a 
lot  of  want  ads  for  a  city  of 
70,000.  M.  J.  Frey,  publisher 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
presented  a  check  for  $100  and 
congratulations  to  Mrs,  Leslie 
Page  for  placing  the  1-millionth 
classified  ad  during  1954.  This 
year  marks  the  third  time  in 
the  last  four  years  that  the 
Oregonian  has  run  a  million- 
plus  ads  .  .  .  Vivian  Young, 
who  has  spent  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century  with  the 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen,  heads 
that  newspaper’s  new  air-con¬ 
ditioned,  streamlined,  especial¬ 
ly-equipped  Classified  Adver- 
ti.sement  Department,  which 
processes  ads  from  telephone 
to  type  in  about  two  minutes. . . 
In  the  “personal”  section  of 
the  Winnipeg  Tribune,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Eric  Wells  ran 
this  display  ad  with  Yule  trim¬ 
mings:  “We  swore  off  sending 
cards.  Too  late  to  repent. 
Merry  Christmas  everyone. 
Rico  and  Maria.”  Composing 
Room  Superintendent  Bud 
Vopni  inserted  the  next  ad  in 
the  column:  “So  did  we!  Paula 
and  Bud.” 
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Guess  who’s  had  the  safest  day 


Not  the  youngsters,  with  all  the  bois¬ 
terous  activities  that  fill  their  daytime 
hours.  Not  Mother,  for  too  much  of 
her  day  was  spent  at  home — and  home, 
believe  it  or  not,  is  a  dangerous  place. 
More  accidents  happen  to  people  at 
home  than  anywhere  else. 

If  any  member  of  the  family  has 
really  spent  his  day  in  a  safe  place,  it’s 
Dad.  For  he  works  in  a  steel  plant, 
where  his  personal  safety  is  the  goal 
of  a  large  organization  of  operating 
men  and  safety  engineers.  All  kinds 
of  protective  devices  and  equipment 
surround  him.  And,  working  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  where  everybody  is  safety¬ 


conscious,  it’s  second  nature  for  him 
to  do  his  job  the  safe  way. 

Forty  years  of  organized  accident 
prevention  have  accomplished  near¬ 
miracles  in  making  steel  plants  safe 
places  to  work  in.  Recently  the  20,000 
employees  of  our  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
plant  worked  through  a  12-month  pe¬ 
riod  with  only  20  disabling  accidents 
while  on  the  job— compared  with  275 
disabling  accidents  while  off  the  job 
and  exposed  to  the  normal  hazards  of 


everyday  life,  especially  around  the 
home  and  on  the  highway.  Thirteen 
accidents  outside  the  plant  for  every 
accident  while  at  work ! 

The  Bethlehem  plant  has  the  top 
safety  record  of  any  large  steel  plant 
in  America.  But  throughout  the  in¬ 
dustry  the  story  is  the  same.  Safety 
standards  in  steelmaking  are  high.  It  is 
heartening  that  the  technical  advances 
in  steel  have  been  more  than  matched 
by  this  progress  on  the  human  side. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Some  Court  Rulings 
On  Copying  of  Ads 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 

and  published  by  the  second 
newspaper  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  copyright. 

Copyright  Mark  Required 
The  court,  in  its  consideration 
of  the  copyright  infringement 
charge,  referred  to  an  earlier 
federal  court  decision  in  which 
it  had  been  held: 

“Copyright  holders  are  given 
certain  monopolistic  rights  by 
statute  but  they  can  be  main¬ 
tained  only  by  complying  with 
the  terms  of  the  statute  which 
provides  .  .  .  that  the  notice  of 
copyright  shall  be  affixed  to 
each  copy  published  or  offered 
for  sale.  ...  If  the  work  comes 
within  the  category  of  draw¬ 
ings,  photographs,  prints  or  pic¬ 
torial  illustrations,  it  (the  re¬ 
quired  notice)  may  consist  in 
the  letter  ‘c’  enclosed  within  a 
circle  accompanied  by  the  in¬ 
itials,  monogram,  mark  or  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  copyright  proprietor.” 
Otherwise,  the  court  said. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  FOR  CORRECTION 
THE  WINONA  (MINN.)  DAILY  NEWS 


In  the  1955  edition  of  the  Editor  Publisher 
Market  Guide,  under  the  Winona  survey  (page 
279),  we  inadvertently  listed  the  name  of  the 
newspaper  as  The  Republican 'Herald  whereas 
it  should  have  been  The  Daily  News.  The 
change  in  name  became  effective  June  1,  1954 
(E  Cs*  P,  June  12,  page  51). 


The  publisher  of  an  offset 
newspaper  in  a  two-paper  New 
England  town  asked  Editor  & 
Publisher  if  it  is  unlawful 
to  photograph  a  merchant’s  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  one  newspaper 
and  republish  it  in  the  other. 
That  appears  to  be  fairly  com¬ 
mon  practice  by  the  increasing 
number  of  newspapers  using  the 
offset  process  of  printing. 

A  lawsuit  involving  the  pub¬ 
lication  by  one  newspaper  of 
advertisements  carried  by  an¬ 
other  was  decided  a  few  months 
ago  by  a  federal  court  in  Iowa. 
The  Webster  City  Graphic 
copied  an  advertisement  from 
a  competing  newspaper  at  the 
direction  of  the  advertiser. 

In  doing  so  it  used  a  copy¬ 
righted  illustration  and  slogan 
furnished  to  the  first  publisher 
by  Metro  Associated  Services. 
The  first  publication,  however, 
had  omitted  the  copyright 
notice  and  the  material  had 
been  printed  by  photo-offset 


there  is  a  “dedication  to  the 
public  and  the  copyright  pub¬ 
lication  is  lost.” 

The  Iowa  court  concluded, 

“Elach  illustration  here  in¬ 
volved,  prior  to  its  publication 
by  the  Graphic,  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  published  by  a  newspa¬ 
per  .  .  .  such  a  publication  ef¬ 
fectuated  a  dedication  to  the 
public  of  these  illustrations.” 

Of  the  charge  of  unfair  com¬ 
petition  in  the  republication  of 
the  advertising  copy,  the  court 
said, 

“The  general  rule  is  that  the 
appropriation  of  another’s  ad¬ 
vertising  matter  or  method  is 
not  of  itself  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  although  it  may  become 
such  where  it  induces  or  may 
induce  the  public  to  suppose 
that  in  dealing  with  the  ap- 
propriator  they  are  dealing  with 
or  obtaining  the  product  or 
services  of  the  originator.  .  .  . 

“Words  are  but  symbols.  In 
combination  they  express  ideas. 
They  are  not  information;  they 
convey  information.  Informa¬ 
tion  conveyed  by  words  may 
be  confidential,  not  the  words. 
There  can  be  no  monopoly  of 
descriptive  language.” 

The  English  Law 

An  English  court  over  half  a 
century  ago  said  of  this  lack  of 
sanctity  in  commercial  adver- 
I  tisements,  “If  a  man  not  being 
a  vendor  of  any  of  the  articles 
in  question,  were  to  publish  a 
work  for  the  purpose  of  inform¬ 
ing  the  public  of  what  was  the 
most  convenient  species  of  ar¬ 
ticles  in  house  furniture,  what 
they  ought  to  cost  and  where 
they  might  be  bought  and  were 
to  illustrate  his  work  with  de¬ 
signs  and  with  drawings  of  each 
article  he  described — such  a 
work  as  this  could  not  be 
pirated  with  impunity. 

“Yet  if  it  were  done  with 
no  such  object  but  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  advertising  par¬ 
ticular  articles  for  sale  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  private  trade  of  the 
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publisher  by  the  sale  of  the 
articles,  which  any  other  per¬ 
son  might  sell  as  well  as  the 
first  advertiser,  and  if  in  fact 
it  contained  little  more  than  an 
illustrated  inventory  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  warehouse,  I  know 
of  no  law  which,  while  it  would 
not  prevent  the  second  adver¬ 
tiser  from  selling  the  same  ar¬ 
ticles,  would  prevent  him  from 
using  the  same  advertisement 
provided  he  did  not  in  such  ad¬ 
vertisements  by  any  device  sug¬ 
gest  that  he  was  selling  the 
works  and  designs  of  the  first 
advertiser.” 

• 

Seminar  at  Cornell 
For  Labor  Writers 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Objectivity  in  labor  news  re¬ 
porting  will  be  the  objective  of 
the  third  annual  conference  for 
labor  news  writers  here  Jan. 
21-22. 

The  conference,  sponsored  by 
Cornell  University’s  School  of 
Industrial  Relations,  will,  fea¬ 
ture  a  panel  discussion  with  the 
following  leaders:  Mel  Pitzele, 
Business  Week;  Kirtland  I. 
King,  United  Press;  Robert 
Bedolis,  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune;  and  Harry  Elwood,  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier-Express. 

Speakers  at  other  sessions 
will  include:  Herman  Cooper, 
union  attorney;  Tracy  Fergu¬ 
son,  industry;  George  Bott,  for¬ 
mer  NLRB  counsel;  and  David 
Cole,  arbitrator. 

Prof.  Wasme  L.  Hodges,  who 
instituted  the  labor  news  semi¬ 
nars,  has  issued  invitations  to 
a  large  number  of  newspapers 
to  send  representatives. 

• 

Judge  Orders 
Full  Fund  Report 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Publication  of  abbreviated 
lists  of  county  expenditures 
fails  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Colorado  Statutes  in  in¬ 
forming  the  public,  according 
to  a  ruling  by  District  Judge 
Charles  E.  Blaine. 

The  judgement  was  the  result 
of  a  civil  action  brought  by 
Preston  Walker,  general  man- 
agrer  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Daily  Sentinel,  ag;ainst  the 
Mesa  county  board  of  commis- 
I  sioners. 

• 

;  Changes  to  Tabloid 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

I 

,  The  newly  estabUshed  Daily 
I  Examiner  converted  to  tabloid 
I  (6  12-em  columns)  format  on 
Jan.  3. 
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PACIFIC 

RAILROAD 


CALIFORNIA  •  COLORADO  •  IDAHO 
KANSAS  •  MONTANA  •  NEBRASKA 
NEVADA  •  OREGON  •  UTAH 
WASHINGTON  •  WYOMING 


LAND  or  PLENfY' 

for  Industrial  Progress 

the  Unien /hdJic 


WATER  AND  POWER 

In  this  western  area  there’s  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  water  and  electric 
power,  so  essential  to  industry. 

LOW  UTILITY  RATES 

help  to  keep  down  costs  in  any  in¬ 
dustrial  or  commercial  project. 

AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS  Firms  that  process 
or  pack  basic  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  will  find  a  wealth  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce  conveniently  near  in  the  "U.  P. 
West.” 

MINING  PRODUCTS 

Ore  and  minerals  found  throughout 
the  West  are  important  to  many 
concerns  seeking  an  industrial  site. 


FOREST  PRODUCTS 

The  Pacific  Coast  states,  particularly, 
provide  more  than  sufficient  lumber 
for  building  material  and  wood 
product  manufacturers. 

LABOR  SUPPLY 

It’s  a  distinct  advantage  to  be  able  to 
find  local,  reliable  workers  who  are 
’’rooted”  in  this  western  country. 

GOOD  LIVING 
CONDITIONS  The  "wide  open 

spaces”  are  ideal  for  healthful  living 
and  a  happy  home  life;  a  factor  to 
consider  in  management  •  employee 
relationship. 

RECREATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES  From  the 

top  down,  all  employees  can  enjoy 
a  fuller  life  where  there  are  places 
close  by  for  fishing,  hunting  and 
other  outdoor  recreation. 


amt  TRANSPORTATION 


Union  Pacific  provides  the  finest  of  rail 
service.  In  many  cases,  industry  trackage 
can  be  built  where  requested. 


If  interested  in  an  industrial  or  commercial  busi¬ 
ness  site  within  the  area  served  by  U.  P.,  write 
Industrial  Properties  Department,  Room  356 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska,  for 
confidential  information— or  contact  your  local 
U.  P.  freight  representative. 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 


OMAHA  2,  NEBR. 
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(ffottrier-^onrttal 

&E  Louisville  Times 


order  most  modern  press  equipment 


To  provide  for  the  continually  growing  circula¬ 
tion  of  The  Courier- Journal  and  The  Louisville 
Times  — rend  by  over  98%  of  the  families  in 
Metropolitan  Louisville— an  eight-unit  Hoe 
CoLOR-CoNVEBTiBLE  Press  has  just  been  ordered. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  printing  units,  the  in¬ 
stallation  will  include  eight  Hoe  reels,  running 
belt  tensions  and  full-speed  web-splicing  mech¬ 
anisms;  a  double  former,  double  dehvery  folder; 
and  auxiliary  color  printing  equipment. 

To  meet  continually  increasing  demands  for 
color  the  press  will  produce  straight  runs  of  64 
pages  with  two  webs  in  one  color  and  black,  or  48 
pages  with  two  webs,  each  in  three  colors  and 
black.  The  color  equipment  can  be  expanded 
later  to  accommodate  products  of  64-page 
straight  runs  with  two  webs  in  full  color. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  —  from  1805  —  Hoe 
has  maintained  its  leadership  in  press  construc¬ 
tion  by  continually  pioneering  in  new  develop¬ 
ments,  and  this  press  will  embody  all  of  the  latest 
features  for  top-quality  production.  Some  of 
these  outstanding  features  are; 

•  The  new  Hoe  underside  plate  lock-up  for  56"  to 
68"  web  widths  requires  only  minor  adjustments 
to  change  the  paper  width  within  this  range. 

•  Improvements  in  ink  pump  mechanisms  and 
methods  of  ink  control  increase  convenience  of 
operation. 

•  Ink  supply  and  color  control  for  color  couples  are 
operated  from  pressroom  floor  level. 

•  Plating  of  color  couples  is  accomplished  at  a  waist- 
high  level. 

•  Color  couples  are  designed  to  permit  running 
four  different  colors  across  the  web. 


•10  Ea.t  13ttk  »r..l  t«rk  14,  «.» 

BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTLAND.  ORE. 


JELKE  DECISIONS 

IN  NO  way  have  we  been  able  to  justify 

the  two  conflicting  decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  State  in 
the  Jelke  matter. 

In  one  case  (Jelke’s  own  appeal)  a 
majority  of  the  court  reversed  the  lower 
court  and  ordered  a  new  trial  because 
public  and  press  were  barred:  “Due  re¬ 
gard  for  defendant's  right  to  a  public 
trial  demanded,  at  the  very  least — cer¬ 
tainly,  lacking  valid  legislative  sanction 
— that  he  not  be  deprived  of  the  possible 
benefits  of  attendance  by  the  press.  Its 
widespread  reporting  of  what  goes  on  in 
the  court  may  well  prove  a  potent  force 
in  ‘restraining’  possible  abuse  of  judicial 
power.” 

In  the  second  case  (brought  by  news¬ 
papers  and  press  associations  on  behalf 
of  the  public)  the  same  judges  declared 
there  was  no  invasion  of  the  public’s 
right  to  an  open  trial.  In  fact,  neither 
the  public,  nor  the  press  in  its  behalf, 
has  the  right  to  bring  such  legal  action, 
the  court  said.  “It  is  for  the  defendant 
alone,  for  whose  protection  such  rights 
(of  open  trial)  are  primarily  designed, 
to  determine  whether,  and  to  what  ex¬ 
tent,  he  shall  avail  himself  of  them.” 

Therefore,  the  power  of  the  press  to 
“prove  a  potent  force  in  ‘restraining’  pos¬ 
sible  abuse  of  judicial  power”  cannot  be 
applied  unless  the  defendant  wishes.  And, 
as  the  dissenting  opening  in  this  case  so 
aptly  stated,  the  majority  opinion  means 
that  “a  trial  judge  has  the  unrestrain- 
able  power  to  bar  the  public,  including 
the  press,  from  any  trial  or  hearing 
where  the  parties  thereto  desire  secrecy, 
or  do  not  object.” 

Section  4  of  the  state’s  Judiciary  Law 
plainly  states,  subject  to  certain  stated 
exceptions,  that  “the  sittings  of  every 
court  within  this  state  shall  be  public, 
and  every  citizen  may  freely  attend  the 
same  .  .  .”  The  majority  opinion  con¬ 
tends  with  respect  to  the  phrase,  “every 
citizen  may  freely  attend,”  it  was  “mere¬ 
ly  intended  as  a  recognition  of  the 
ancient  rule  respecting  freedom  from 
arrest  of  all  persons  voluntarily  attend¬ 
ing  court  on  court  business.”  And  the 
court  goes  back  to  1588  to  support  this 
view. 

In  our  opinion,  this  is  reaching  pretty 
far  for  a  novel  interpretation  of  modern 
language  which  is  clear  and  unambiguous 
and  needs  no  interpretation.  The  ma¬ 
jority  opinion  in  the  first  case  is  sound, 
in  the  second  it  is  hard  to  believe. 

The  minority  opinion  by  Judge  J. 
Froessel  asks  some  pertinent  questions, 
which  the  majority  did  not  answer,  but 
which  we  hope  will  be  passed  on  to  a 
higher  court: 

“Suppose  a  defendant  prefers  a  secret 
trial,  and  a  court  acquiesces,  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  public  right?” 

“Are  we  to  lay  down  a  rule  that  in 
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f  can  do  all  things  through  Him  that 
Mtrengtheneth  me. — Philippian*,  IV ;  13. 


such  a  case  section  4  is  suspended,  and 
a  defendant,  whether  because  of  his 
prominence  or  influence,  his  desire  to 
shield  the  identity  of  witnesses,  to  con¬ 
ceal  facts,  to  gain  advantage,  or  for  any 
reason  contrary  to  the  public  interest, 
may  preclude  the  public  from  attending 
his  trial  and  observing  the  conduct  of  its 
servants  and  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice?” 

“Since  the  public  may  attend  court 
sittings,  how  may  their  right  be  en¬ 
forced  in  the  case  of  an  invalid  exclu¬ 
sion?” 

The  state  clearly  states  “the  sittings 
of  every  court  within  the  state  shall  be 
public.”  Surely,  the  public  must  have 
some  right  to  seek  legal  means  to  en¬ 
force  that  statute. 

THANK  YOU,  LOWELL! 

ON  DEC.  4,  an  E  &  P  editorial  thanked 

Jim  Hagerty,  White  House  press  sec¬ 
retary,  for  his  opposition  to  a  centralized 
government  handout  department  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  previous  “monuments  to  hand¬ 
outs  and  propaganda” — the  Office  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  Reports  under  Lowell  Mellett 
early  in  World  War  II,  and  later  the 
Office  of  War  Information. 

Our  reference  in  this  vein  to  Mr.  Mel¬ 
lett  and  OGR  was  unwarranted.  The 
record  shows  that  when  OGR  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1940  it  was  attacked  and  criti¬ 
cized  by  press  and  members  of  Congress 
as  a  government  propaganda  and  public¬ 
ity  service.  However,  in  operation  OGR 
performed  many  functions — including  an 
information  service  to  help  people  wish¬ 
ing  to  do  business  with  the  government, 
a  press  clipping  service  for  government 
agencies  and  departments  and  members 
of  both  Houses,  coordinated  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  use  of  radio  at  the  request  of  the 
networks — none  of  which  involved  propa¬ 
ganda. 

Actually,  Mr.  Mellett  was  opposed  to 
establishing  the  OWI  and  probably  de¬ 
layed  -its  birth.  The  late  Harold  L.  Ickes 
wrote  in ,  his  diary  “I  am  fully  aware 
that  he  (Mellett)  is  opposed  to  propa¬ 
ganda  in  any  form.”  Mr.  Mellett  still 
feels  the  same  way.  Thank  you,  Lowell! 


END  OF  ‘JUNK  MAIL’ 

THE  15-month  experiment  with  “junk 
mail”  was  a  failure  on  at  least  two 
counts:  It  turned  out  to  be  a  disservice 
to  the  people  who  were  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  annoyed  with  the  intrusion  of  un¬ 
wanted  mail;  It  did  not  perform  for  the 
Post  Office  in  reducing  costs  and  increas¬ 
ing  revenue  as  anticipated. 

On  Dec.  11,  Postmaster  General  Sum- 
merfield  told  E&P:  “We  expect  shortly 
to  complete  a  comprehensive  study  of 
all  rates,  services  and  regulations  includ¬ 
ing  simplified  addressing  and  also  to  pre¬ 
sent  new  rate  proposals  on  first,  second 
and  third  class  mail  that  we  feel  will  be 
equitable  from  the  standpoint  of  all  users. 
We  are  confident  that  these  proposals 
will  justify  general  support.” 

We  are  glad  “junk  mail”  is  being 
junked  as  of  March  31. 

Support  for  the  proposal  to  increase 
mail  rates  again  will  depend  on  many  fac¬ 
tors.  Insofar  as  second-class  distri¬ 
bution  of  newspapers  is  involved,  the 
Post  Office  (and  Congress)  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  does  not  have  monopoly  as 
in  first  class  mail.  Many  newspapers  have 
found  other  methods  of  distribution  more 
economical  and  efficient.  Rather  than  in¬ 
crease  revenue  in  this  classification,  an¬ 
other  substantial  increase  in  rates  may 
drive  more  business  to  other  carriers. 

Congress  will  have  to  decide  a  question 
it  has  not  considered  seriously  in  a  long 
time:  Should  the  Post  Office  be  operated 
as  a  profitable  business  enterprise,  or 
should  it  be  operated  for  and  by  the 
people  to  foster  the  cheap  and  easy  dis¬ 
semination  of  information? 

STRATEGIC  INFO 

THE  desire  of  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Information  to  safeguard  national  se¬ 
curity  is  admirable. 

However,  we  can’t  get  away  from  the 
fact  that  this  proposed  operation  is  an 
extension  of  the  government’s  already 
extensive  power  to  censor  information  at 
the  source,  and  any  policy  under  which 
a  government  agency  advises  for  or 
against  publication  of  material  is  abhor¬ 
rent  to  a  free  press.  This  is  particularly 
so  if  the  information  is  not  classified  and 
does  not  involve  so-called  military  secrets, 
and  regardless  of  whether  the  govern¬ 
ment  agency  has  any  police  power. 

We  are  opposed  to  publishing  military 
secrets  in  these  times  as  much  as  any¬ 
one.  But  it  seems  to  us  we  would  be 
naive  to  assume  that  merely  withholding 
publication  of  unclassified  information 
would  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  a  po¬ 
tential  enemy  when  all  other  channels 
of  communication  are  open.  Even  the 
words  “voluntary  cooperation”  do  not 
take  the  odor  away  from  this  plan.  We 
had  “voluntary  cooperation”  in  the  last 
war  but  it  was  nonetheless  censorship. 
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Executive  Spotlight 

EDMOND  M.  HOPKINS,  throoch  a  request  of  his  late  father, 
FRED  M.  HOPKINS,  puhlisher  and  editor  of  the  Foatoria 
(Ohio)  Review~Timea,  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  position  of  publisher 
and  general  manager  of  the 
newspaper.  VIRGIL  E.  SWIT¬ 
ZER,  with  the  Review-Times  for 
26  years,  was  named  editor.  Mr. 

Hopkins  began  his  career  with 
the  R-T  as  circulation  manager, 
later  served  as  executive  editor 
and  more  recently  as  business 
manager  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Switzer  has  worked  the 
Fostoria  papers  as  a  printer, 
sports  writer  and  city  editor 
since  1938.  He  will  supervise 
the  entire  editorial  organization. 

*  •  s 

JOHN  F.  DAY,  who  recently  resigned  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger,  this  week  became  director  of  news 
for  CBS.  Since  beginning  his  newspaper  career  in  1936  on  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader,  Mr.  Day  has  been  a  reporter,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  and  managing  editor  of  two  papers,  the  Day- 
ton  (Ohio)  Evening  Newt  and  Louitville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 
He  is  41. 

*  V  * 


Switzsr 


Hopkins 


ELLIS  EMMONS  (BILL)  REED,  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Long  Itland  Daily  Preaa 
and  the  old  Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Herald, 
has  been  appointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Mt.  Pleasant  (Mich.)  Daily  Times  News.  Re¬ 
cently  he  organized  and  directed  a  coordinated 
program  of  advertising  and  public  relations, 
promotion  and  information  service  at  a  resort 
area  in  the  Poconos.  Simultaneously  he  served 
as  editorial  director  of  the  Honesdale-Hawley 
(Pa.)  Citizen-Times. 

*  *  * 


Reed 


HAMILTON  B.  MIZER,  with  the  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Gazette  since  1935  and  city  editor  the  past  decade,  has  become 
managing  editor  of  that  newspaper.  At  the  same  time  J.  JUSTIN 
RIORDEN,  assistant  city  editor  who  joined  the  paper  in  1926 
as  a  reporter,  moves  into  Mr.  Mizer’s  former  post.  Both 
appointments  became  effective  this  week. 

•  V  * 

BERT  STRUBY,  executive  editor  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph  and  News,  has  been  named  editor  of  the  Telegraph.  In 
addition  to  his  new  duties,  Mr.  Struby  will  continue  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  news  departments  of  both  the  Telegraph  and 
News.  A  native  of  Macon,  Mr.  Struby  joined  the  Telegraph’s 
editorial  staff  in  1938,  was  with  the  Navy  during  World  War 
11,  and  returned  to  the  News  in  1946.  The  following  year  he 
was  named  assistant  to  the  publisher  with  editorial  duties  and 
in  1^8  appointed  executive  editor. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Lloyd  B.  Taft,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Cincinnati 
Timea-Star,  became  the  father 
of  his  third  child  and  first  son, 
Dec.  29.  The  child,  named 
Lloyd  Bowers  Taft  Jr.,  is  the 
grandson  of  Mrs.  Rotert  A. 
Taft  and  the  late  Senator  Taft. 
*  •  « 

James  H.  Skewes,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Meridian 


(Miss.)  Star,  has  been  accorded 
the  unusual  honor  of  being 
elected  the  first  president  emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  served  seven 
terms  as  president,  1925-1951. 
*  «  « 

Arthur  J.  (Jim)  Scott,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Berlin  (N.H.)  Re¬ 
porter,  has  been  named  media 
chairman  for  the  St.  Louis  Hos¬ 
pital  fund-raising  campaign 
which  opens  Feb.  1.  The  hos¬ 
pital  is  erecting  a  half-million 
dollar  wing  and  seeks  $36,500 
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for  new  equipment  and  fur¬ 
nishings. 

*  «  * 

Eric  E.  Ley  has  resigned  as 
assistant  publisher  of  the  Her¬ 
kimer  (N.Y.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  a  position  he  had  held 
since  1950.  He  has  not  made 
known  his  plans  for  the  future 
and  no  announcement  of  a  suc¬ 
cessor  has  been  made. 

*  *  t 

John  B.  Johnson,  publisher 
of  the  Watertown  (N.Y.) 
Times,  was  appointed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dewey  to  a  place  on  the 
Council  of  the  State  University 
Colleges  of  Medicine. 

«  •  « 

McDill  (Huck)  Boyd,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Phillipsburg 
(Kas.)  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  State  Board  of  Regents  by 
Gov.  Edward  F.  Am. 

*  «  « 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
editor-publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  sold  a  large  tract 
of  land  near  Boynton  Beach, 
Fla.  to  a  syndicate  which  plans 
a  luxury  residential  develop¬ 
ment  there. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Carlton  C.  Buckman,  with 
the  Keene  (N.H.)  Evening  Senr- 
tinel’s  mechanical  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments  for  27  years, 
has  been  appointed  advertising 
manager  of  the  Sentinel  replac¬ 
ing  the  late  Ferdinand  D.  Gor¬ 
don. 

«  *  * 

Arthur  Metzler,  who  will  be 
72  this  month,  a  veteran  of 


more  than  40  years  in  auto  ad¬ 
vertising,  retired  Dec.  31  from 
the  advertising  department  of 
the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening 
News,  where  he  had  worked  25 
years.  Earlier  he  was  with  the 
old  Buffalo  Times  and  the  old 
Buffalo  Expresa. 

«  •  * 

Frederksk  Baker  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Morning  Her¬ 
ald  and  Daily  Republic.  He 
was  formerly  with  the  Cash- 
mere  (Wash.)  Valley  Record. 

V  «  * 

Edward  F.  Miller  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal, 
succeeding  Louis  S.  Pickering, 
who  became  general  manager 
on  Jan.  1. 

V  «  V 

Larry  LeCavalier  has  been 
named  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  Bend  (Ore.) 
Bulletin, 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Phiup  j.  Meagher,  police 
reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times,  has  received  a  civilian 
commendation  from  the  Police 
Department  for  assisting  in  the 
capture  of  a  gunman  who 
robbed  a  liquor  store  last  June. 
«  «  * 

Martha  Cole,  who  joined 
the  Associated  Press  staff  in 
Dallas,  Tex.  in  1945  after  work¬ 
ing  as  a  teacher,  tennis  coach 
and  reporter  (Temple  Tele¬ 
gram),  is  being  transferred  to 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


Ride  the  "Do  It  Yourself"  trend  to  new  reader-interest  highs 


All  weirv^i 


with 

Dcsisnsfor  Livins 

By  EFFA  BROWN 

"Designs"  now  adds  the  irresistible 
lure  of  easy,  tested  "Do  It  Your¬ 
self"  suggestions  and  diagrams 
twice  weekly  .  .  .  augments  its 
successful  format  of  daily  Do  and 
Don't  tips  on  home  decoration  by 
one  of  the  nation's  foremost  ex¬ 
perts.  Includes  head,  eye-catching 
art,  easy-to-follow  instructions  in 
5  column  inches,  6  releases  weekly. 
Send  for  proofs  today! 


IF  window  sills  are  too  nar¬ 
row  to  take  potted  plants 
DO  moke  plant  shelf  as  shewn,  la 
At  against  the  sill  af  a  sunny 
window.  Saw  hales  with  a  fig  saw 
the  size  af  pals  under  rims.  Cover 
shelf  with  plastic. 


chica'go  sun-times 

- 


211  W.  Wocker  Drive,  Chicago  6 
Horry  B.  Baker,  Gen.  Mgr. 
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the  AP’s  Washington,  Bureau. 

Hfi  * 

Lawrence  M.  Howard,  city 
editor  of  the  Rutland  (Vt.) 
Herald  since  1948,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal- 
Bulletin. 

Court  Klein  has  become 
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managing  editor  of  the  Newton 
(Iowa)  Daily  News  succeeding 
Robert  F.  Kelley,  resigned. 

«  *  * 

Lawrence  G.  Hauck,  assist¬ 
ant  foreign  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  has  been  appointed 
an  assist- 
ant  news  editor 
of  that  newspa¬ 
per.  He  was 
formerly  with 
the  Times’ 
Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  serving  as 
night  news  edi¬ 
tor.  A  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Ohio 
University,  Mr. 
Hauck  came  to 
the  Times  from  the  Associated 
Press  where  he  was  a  corre¬ 
spondent  at  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  Previously  he  worked  for 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press, 
Canton  (Ohio)  Repository  and 
Painesville  (Ohio)  Telegraph. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Bill  Murdock,  Dodge  City 
(Ka.<.)  Daily  Globe  sports  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  last  two  years,  has 
left  that  position  to  take  charge 
of  the  news  department  of  the 
Plattsmouth  (Neb.)  Journal,  a 
semi-weekly. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Helen  Johnson,  University 
of  Maine  ’52,  is  covering  city 
hall  for  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Patriot. 

*  «  * 

Harry  Stoneburger,  Ken¬ 
neth  I).  Rice  and  Norman  C. 
Gibson,  have  been  named  asso¬ 
ciate  news  editors  of  the 
Fostoria  (Ohio)  Review-Times. 
*  *  * 

Robert  Moore,  business  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Province,  was  elected  president 
of  the  New.smen’s  Club  of  B.  C. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

B.  I.  Simmons,  copy  service 
and  promotion  manager  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  for  the 
past  24  years,  and  his  wife, 
lONE  Simmons,  woman’s  editor 
for  the  Trib  for  the  past  eight 
years,  have  retired.  Robert  K. 
Sloan,  a  former  member  of  the 
retail  advertising  staff,  has 
been  appointed  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

Robert  C.  Stedler,  sports 
editor  emeritus  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Evening  News,  has  been 
appointed  by  Mayor  Pankow 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Police  Athletic  League.  Mr. 
Stedler  was  selected  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Alfred  H.  Kirch- 
HOFER,  managing  editor  of  the 
News,  who  originally  had  been 
named  to  the  board. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


Clarence  Zaitz,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaperman,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Drain 
(Ore.)  Enterprise,  a  weekly. 

*  *  « 

James  E.  Fulghum  has  re¬ 
signed  as  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  Atlantic  Christian  Col¬ 
lege  at  Wilson,  N.  C.,  to  join 
the  Coastal  Carolinian  Press  at 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C.  It  publi.>jhes 
the  Myrtle  Beach  News  and 
other  papers.  He  is  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  Wilson  (N.C.) 
Daily  Times. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Goetzl,  onetime  publisher 
of  the  Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Bul¬ 
letin  and  later  editor  of  the 
Oregon  City  Enterprise,  has 
left  public  relations  work  to 
join  the  copy  desk  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Johnee  W.  Miller  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  staff  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal 
and  Sentinel  to  join  the  staff 
of  radio  station  WAIR,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem. 

*  «  * 

Clarence  LaRoche  has  been 
named  state  news  director  of 
the  Son  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press  and  News. 

*  *  « 

Charles  Berry,  formerly  a 
rewriteman,  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier-Post,  has  joined  the  re¬ 
write  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Daily  News. 

4c  *  * 

Bill  Birge  has  resigned  as 
reporter  for  the  Lawton  (Okla.) 
Press  to  join  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.) 
Journal. 


Furman  Bisher,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
and  Mrs.  Montyne  Green  were 
wed  Dec.  29.  The  ceremony 
took  place  at  Atlanta’s  First 
Methodist  Church  with  Dr. 
Pierce  Harris,  the  church’s 
minister  and  himself  a  column¬ 
ist  for  the  Atlanta  Journal,  of¬ 
ficiating. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mrs.  Jean  Vellenga,  society 
editor  of  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.) 
Enterprise-Courier  for  the  last 
two  years,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  women’s  editor  of  the 
Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Morley  Cassidy,  formerly 
foreign  correspondent,  and 
Frank  McBride,  fonnerly  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  have  been 
named  editorial  writers,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

*  4c  4c 

Robert  F.  Campbell  Jr.  has 
resigned  as  city  editor  of  the 

Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen  to  ac¬ 

cept  a  position  as  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Winston-SaJem 
(N.C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel. 
He  will  fill  the  vacancy  on  the 
editorial  page  staff  left  by  the 
resignation  of  A.  G.  (Pete) 
Ivey,  who  is  now  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Shelby  (N.C.)  Daily 
Star. 

4c  4c  4c 

Marshall  Dan  Markham, 
a  former  basketball  star  for 
the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
has  become  editor  of  the  Brod- 
head  (Wis.)  Independent-Reg¬ 
ister. 

4c  4c  4c 

Eleanor  Shefferman,  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  of  the  Madison 
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BUIB  SHIELD 


Again  last  week,  it 

paid  *5,000,000 


for  medical  care! 


Most  organizations,  as  well  as  individuals,  gauge  success 
by  the  dollars  they  keep.  Blue  Shield  measures  success 
by  the  dollars  it  pays  out!  For  the  sole  purpose  of  Blue  Shield 
right  from  the  start  has  been  to  defray  the  largest  possible 
share  of  people’s  expenses  for  doctor  care. 

S  million  dollars  a  week  is  the  rate  at  which  Blue  Shield 
Plans  across  the  nation  are  paying  doctor  care  costs  today. 
It  is  a  remarkable  record  of  service,  and  one  unmatched  by 
any  other  organizations  offering  medical  expense  protection. 

Most  of  these  260  million  dollars  yearly  go  to  help  member 
families  meet  the  cost  of  needed  surgery.  (The  majority  of 
cases,  in  many  general  hospitals,  are  for  surgery.)  The  rest 
goes  to  help  pay  for  non-surgical  services  and  maternity  care. 

Actually,  every  last  penny  received  by  a  Blue  Shield  Plan, 
except  for  small  administrative  expenses,  is  set  aside  to  help 
pay  surgical-medical  expenses.  This  nonprofit  aspect  is  one 
of  many  things  that  have  enabled  Blue  Shield  to  carry  out  its 
aims  so  successfully. 

Each  Blue  Shield  Plan  must  follow  sound  business  practices. 
But  more,  it  must  meet  the  highest  ethical  standards  as  well. 
For  the  Plans  are  sponsored  by  the  local  medical  societies. 


That  means  the  doctors  are  working  with  other  citizens  in 
guiding  and  managing  Blue  Shield. 

That  Blue  Shield  is  outstanding  in  bringing  families  valu¬ 
able  help  with  medical  care  expenses  is  dramatically  evidenced 
by  its  growth.  Today  30  million  people  belong  to  Blue  Shield 
. .  .  more  are  joining  at  the  rate  of  12,000  each  working  day! 

Blue  Shield  is  good  news  for  Americans  in  every  com¬ 
munity,  and  of  daily  interest.  Current  information  on  this 
growing  public  service  movement  may  be  had  simply  by 
sending  for  the  special  Blue  Shield  Press  Kit.  Just  address 
Blue  Shield  Commission,  Dept.  EP-14,  425  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  II,  Illinois. 


BLUE  SHIELD. 


The  only  nonprofit,  na¬ 
tionwide  organization  sponsored  by  the  doctors  to  help  families 
meet  surgical-medical-maternity  expenses. 
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(Wis.)  State  Journal,  and  Nor¬ 
man  C.  Anderson,  Madison 
attorney,  were  wed  Dec.  31  at 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Lucien  Champeau,  reporter 
with  the  French  language  Mon¬ 
treal  La  Presse,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Montreal  Police 
Department  press  gallery  at  its 
annual  general  meeting. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Louis  P.  Thebault,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Morristown 
(N.J.)  Daily  Record,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  president  of 
the  Boniface  Printing  Co.,  Mor¬ 
ristown.  He  was  with  the  Rec¬ 
ord  for  nine  years. 

*  «  * 

Raymond  Colley,  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times,  has  been  named 
administrative  assistant  to  Con¬ 
gressman  Pat  Jennings  of  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  Ninth  District. 

*  «  « 

Les  Hegele,  news  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
Tribune,  has  been  named  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Southern 
Cross,  official  weekly  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  San  Diego  Catholic 
Diocese.  James  F.  Lowery, 
former  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee, 
a  member  of  the  Tribune  edi¬ 
torial  staff  since  last  February, 
was  appointed  news  editor. 

*  * 

Jack  Durant,  formerly  of 
the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  sports  desk,  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  WKTV,  Utica 
television  station,  as  a  reporter. 
*  *  * 

Doyle  Kline,  Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Tribune  reporter,  has 
been  appointed  secietary  to 
Sen.  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 


NEWSPAPER 
Nominations  Invited 
Deadline  Feb.  I,  1955 
Send  entries  to: 

Victor  E.  Bluedorn,  Director 
Sigma  Delta  Chi 
35  E.  Wader  Dr.,  Chicago  I. 
Additional  details  on  request 


Nathalie  E.  Lampman,  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor  of  the 
Hudson  (N.Y.)  Daily  Star,  and 
later  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Hudson  Register-Star  is 
now  secretary  to  Malcolm  S. 
Forbes,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Forbes  Magazine. 

V  *  * 

Dr.  Sylvester  Green,  former 
editor  of  the  Durham  (N.C.) 
Morning  Herald,  has  been 
named  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  public  relations  and  alumni 
activities  for  Wake  Forest  Col¬ 
lege. 

♦  *  « 

Jacques  Verreault,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  L’ Action  Catholique, 
Quebec  City’s  French-speaking 
daily,  has  been  appointed  to 
Quebec  Province’s  new  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transport  and  Com¬ 
munication  as  deputy  minister. 

*  *  * 

Pfc.  Bernard  Krisher,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  Pvt.  Charles  Gaulkin, 
formerly  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star 
Ledger  reporter,  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  public  informa¬ 
tion  division,  Heidelberg,  Ger¬ 
many. 

*  *  * 

Wallace  C.  (Tony)  Rob¬ 
erts,  former  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch  reporter  and 
former  Albany  correspondent 
for  Gannett  News  Service,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
Brunner  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Utica  and  Gainesville, 
Ga. 

*  *  « 

Ray  Wilson,  formerly 
amusement  editor  of  the  New 
York  Enquirer,  currently  is 
publishing  New  York  Today,  a 
compact  entertainment  guide. 
Jim  Crouch  is  assistant  to 
Publisher  Wilson  and  the  maga¬ 
zine  carries  Mr  Crouch’s  col¬ 
umn,  “Lines  of  Least  Resist¬ 
ance.’’ 


...IN  POPULATION, 
BUYING  POWER 
AND  CIRCULATION 


IM  AiASAMA 

MOINilM  —  fVIMINe  —  SUNDAY 
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Dick  Pitts,  formerly  for  16 
years  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 
and  recently  di¬ 
rector  of  public 
relations  of  the 
Theatre  Owners 
of  America, 

New  York,  has 
been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  adver¬ 
tising  of  Fil- 
m  a  c  k  Trailer 
Co.,  Chicago.  He 
formerly  was 
editorial  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Council  of  Motion 
Picture  Organizations. 

*  *  * 

Dan  T.  Henderson,  assistant 
city  editor  of  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  News  and  Courier,  has 
been  named  research  and  news 
secretary  on  the  staff  of  South 
Carolina  governor-elect  George 
Bell  Timmerman  Jr.,  who  will 
be  inaugurated  this  month. 

*  «  A 

Harrison  Beardsley,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal  Herald  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  Manage  maga¬ 
zine,  National  Association  of 
Foremen  joui-nal  and  national 
spokesman  for  much  of  the 

country’s  industrial  supervi¬ 
sion. 

e  *  * 

Will  Jones  has  resigned 

from  the  Jasper  (Ala.)  Moun¬ 
tain  Eagle  news  staff  to  become 
secretary  to  Congressman  Carl 
Eliott  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  4>  « 

Tom  Drennan,  formerly  city 
hall  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  has  become  an  aid 
to  Frank  Keenan,  newly-elected 
Cook  County  assessor. 

A  A  * 

Oscar  N.  Yank  Taylor,  un¬ 
til  recently  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News  reporter  and  before  that 
assistant  city  editor,  has  been 
appointed  public  relations  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  Dade  County 
Parks  including  Vizcaya,  Dade 
County  Art  Museum.  He  was 
formerly  on  the  staffs  of  the 
old  Chicago  Evening  Post  and 
the  Chicago  Times. 

• 

80c  a  Week  Granted 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Under  an  arbitration  award, 
paper  handlers,  truck  drivers 
and  building  service  employes 
of  Birmingham  News  Co.  re¬ 
ceive  an  increase  of  80c  per 
week,  bringing  40-hour  scales 
to  $48.80  for  those  with  more 
than  one  year’s  service. 


Phila.  News 
Switches  from 
GOP  Stand 

Philadelphia 

In  the  process  of  a  complete 
overhaul  of  its  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  content,  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  this  week  ended 
its  longtime  support  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  and  announced 
it  would  henceforth  be  Inde¬ 
pendent-  Democratic. 

Matthew  H.  McCloskey,  a 
Democratic  leader,  recently  be¬ 
came  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  publishing  company  and  the 
Jan.  3  editorial  on  the  political 
switch  was  written  by  Louis 
Ruppel,  former  Collier’s  maga¬ 
zine  editor,  who  has  taken  up 
his  duties  as  editor  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

“The  Daily  News  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  an  Independent- 
Democratic  newspaper,”  the  edi¬ 
torial  stated.  “Independent,  so 
that  it  may  freely  criticize  poli¬ 
tical  leaders  in  either  the  Re¬ 
publican  or  Democratic  parties 
on  the  errors  of  their  ways. 

“The  news,  political,  or  other¬ 
wise,  will  be  reported  in  our 
column  with  all  the  fairness 
humanly  possible.  Our  editorial 
viewpoint  will  be  restricted  to 
the  editorial  page.  .  . 

“On  the  national  and  inter¬ 
national  levels,  we  believe 
President  Eisenhower  will  find 
the  Democratic  Congress  more 
helpful  than  Old  Guard  Repub¬ 
licans  have  been  in  his  efforts 
to  keep  the  peace. 

“So,  as  we  enter  on  a  new 
year,  the  Daily  News  pledges 
itself  to  the  services  of  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
great  Delaware  River  Valley. 
Check  on  us  throughout  the 
year.  Let  us  hope  we  earn 
more  bouquets  than  brickbats.” 
«  *  * 

Botsford’s  Pantry 
Feature  in  Paper 

Philadelphia 

Harry  Botsford,  “poet  of  the 
pantry,”  will  write  a  daily 
column  for  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  woman’s  page. 

Botsford’s  “odes  to  food”  reg¬ 
ularly  appear  in  magazines. 
This  is  his  first  venture  into 
newspaper  writing,  at  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  Louis  Ruppel,  new 
editor  of  the  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Botsford,  who  keeps  his 
own  kitchen  and  tests  all  prod¬ 
ucts  personally  before  recom¬ 
mending  any,  will,  on  occasion, 
give  brand-name  mention  in  his 
menus. 


Pittf 
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Every  lOth  U.S.  paycheck  depends  on  trucks! 


Some  6,773,000  men  and 
women  are  now  employed 
directly  by  the  trucking  in¬ 
dustry  or  in  jobs  which 
depend  on  the  trucking  in¬ 
dustry  for  continuing  success. 

With  a  total  U.S,  labor 
force  of  some  62  million,  this 
means  that  one  out  of  every  ten  employed 
Americans  looks  to  the  trucking  industry  for  his 
or  her  livelihood.  Only  agriculture  provides  more 
jobs  to  more  people. 


The  industry  has  met  its  responsibilities  as  the 
No.  2  U.S.  employer  with  improved  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  a  pay  scale  that,  more  often  than  not, 
exceeds  the  average  for  U.S.  industry  as  a  whole. 
For  example,  the  average  yearly  wage  in  the 
trucking  industry  in  1952  was  $4,333  while  that 
of  private  industries  was  $3,428. 


Chairman,  Amariean  Tracking  Attochtions 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY  /  Trucking  A,.oeiaH»«. 


Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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CIRCULATION 


Carrier  Workshop 
Helpful  in  Beaumont 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


The  seminar  idea,  which  has 
proved  so  popular  among  news¬ 
paper  department  heads,  has 
been  extended  to  newspaper 
carriers  by  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal. 

For  the  third  year,  a  carrier- 
salesman  workshop  was  .con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Beaumont  papers 
in  cooperation  with  Lamar 
State  College  of  Technology, 
The  workshop  sessions  were 
held  on  two  consecutive  nights 
and  130  carriers  were  enrolled 
for  the  clinic. 

Practical  Instruction 

Carriers  were  divided  into 
class  size  groups  and  those  at¬ 
tending  the  two  nights  of  in¬ 
struction  were  awarded  certifi¬ 
cates  by  Frank  W.  Arnold,  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  There  were 
guest  speakers  to  address  the 
entire  assembly,  but  the  real 
“meat  and  potatoes”  were 
served  as  follows: 

“More  Profit  Through  Better 
Selling,”  taught  by  Mr.  Arnold ; 
“More  Profit  Through  Better 
Service,”  taught  by  J.  W.  Lei- 
ser,  country  circulation  man¬ 
ager;  and  “More  Profit  Through 
Better  Collections,”  taught  by 
Glen  Bowling,  city  circulation 
manager. 

“Our  workshop  is  planned  to 
acquaint  our  carrier-salesmen 
with  the  importance  of  their 
work  in  relation  to  publishing 
the  Enterprise  and  Journal,” 
explained  Mr.  Arnold.  “Topics 
discussed  play  an  important 
part  in  the  everyday  life  of  a 
carrier,  including  sales,  service 
and  collections. 


“We  feel  that  this  endeavor 
is  of  great  benefit  to  us  and 
to  our  carrier  organization  and 
we  definitely  intend  to  continue 
it  on  an  annual  basis.” 

The  newspapers  draw  upon 
Lamar  Tech  faculty  members 
for  special  lectures,  such  as 
the  one  on  “The  Profit  System,” 
given  by  Dr.  Richard  W.  Setzer, 
dean  of  the  school  of  business. 
E.  E.  Miller,  chairman  of  the 
division  of  vocations  at  the 
college,  was  chairman  of  the 
workshop. 

A  Hot  One 

A  fire-alarm  card,  giving  the 
telephone  numbers  of  fire  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  Westerly  area  and 
their  addresses,  together  with 
a  1955  calendar,  was  used  as 
a  Christmas  card  by  Westerly 
(R.I.)  Sun  carriers  and  as  an 
insert  by  newsdealers. 

“It  is  a  very  popular  feature 
because  the  card  becomes  a 
permanent  fixture  in  every 
home  in  our  area,”  explained 
George  H,  Utter,  Sun  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  “There  is  a  lot 
of  work  to  setting  the  first 
card,  but  year  after  year  there 
are  few  changes  in  the  fire  box 
numbers. 

“A  word  of  caution  to  the 
circulation  manager  who  uses 
this  idea,”  he  added.  “Do  NOT 
omit  any  fire  department,  no 
matter  how  small.” 

An  interim  Report 

After  a  full  month  of  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  20-cent  Sunday 
price,  Charles  Staab,  Cincinnati 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Consulting  Engineers  Since  1893 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES, PROCfSS  STUDIES,  DESIGN,  SPECIFICATIONS 
PROCUREMENT  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

80  Federal  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

317  South  Tryon  St.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


(Ohio)  Enquirer,  reports  that 
sales  are  off  one  per  cent.  “But,” 
he  added,  “there  is  really  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  we’re  off 
anything  at  all  because  we 
usually  take  a  dip  at  this  time 
of  the  year  on  street  sales.” 

Oil  Daily  Appoints 

Fred  J.  Zeilner  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  of 
the  Oil  Daily,  national  news¬ 
paper  of  the  petroleum  indus¬ 
try,  with  headquarters  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mr.  Zeilner  was  formerly 
circulation  fulfillment  manager 
of  Oil  Daily  and  previously, 
for  15  years,  he  was  circulation 
fulfillment  manager  of  the  old 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Father  and  Son  Team 

In  this  motor  age,  George 
March,  40,  drives  a  motor 
scooter  when  his  son,  Richard 
13,  delivers  in  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times  in  the  Ypsilanti. 
area.  Each  day  the  two  make 
a  seven-mile  round  trip  to  de¬ 
liver  nearly  100  copies  of  the 
Times. 

Point-of’Sale  Help 

The  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
and  News  use  a  variety  of  spe¬ 
cial  order  blanks  to  coincide 
with  contests,  special  news  fea¬ 
tures,  and  opening  of  sports 
seasons.  Howdy  Wilcox,  Star 
and  News  promotion  manager, 
says  this  about  the  carrier  or¬ 
der  blanks: 

“We’ve  found  that  it  gives 
the  prospect  something  to  look 
at  when  approached,  and 
‘prompts’  the  carrier  on  at 
least  one  point  on  which  to  base 
his  sales  talk.  Then,  too,  a  spe¬ 
cial  blank  presented  to  the  car¬ 
rier  makes  him  feel  that  there’s 
something  special  about  that 
particular  promotion.” 

• 

New  ABC  Members 

Chicago 

New  members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  include  these 
newspapers:  Kankakee  (Ill.) 
Journal  and  Sterling  (Colo.) 
Journal- Advocate,  dailies;  and 
Denton  (Md.)  County  Record 
and  Lexington  (Va.)  Rock¬ 
bridge  County  News,  weeklies. 
• 

Wallpaper  Relic 

Washington 

The  Library  of  Congress  has 
received  a  gift  of  the  June  16, 
1863  issue  of  the  Vicksburg 
(Miss.)  Daily  Citizen,  believed 
to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of 
issues  of  this  paper  to  be 
printed  on  wallpaper  during 
the  Civil  War. 


NLRB  Rules 
On  Dealers’ 
Independence 

Washington 

Additional  light  on  the  con¬ 
tentious  question  of  when  a 
newspaper  publisher  must  bar¬ 
gain  collectively  with  carrier 
boys  and  dealers  is  spread 
through  a  declaratory  opinion 
given  by  NLRB’s  general  coun¬ 
sel  by  way  of  dismissing  a 
union  charge  against  a  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  company  publishes  a 
daily  newspaper  which  it  dis¬ 
tributes  in  three  ways:  (1) 
through  numerous  local  retail 
stores  and  stands;  (2)  through 
newspaper  route  boys  who  de¬ 
liver  them  to  specified  custom¬ 
ers  designated  by  the  com¬ 
pany;  and,  (3)  through  de¬ 
livery  dealers  who  obtain  the 
newspapers  daily  from  the  com¬ 
pany  according  to  their  needs 
and  bear  the  losses  for  any  un¬ 
sold  papers. 

The  evidence  showed  that 
each  delivery  dealer  seeks  his 
own  customers  and  builds  up 
his  own  route,  sets  his  own 
hours  of  work,  hires  and  pays 
his  own  assistants  and  provides 
his  own  equipment,  all  without 
regulation  by  the  company.  The 
company  does  not  require  these 
dealers  to  keep  any  records.  The 
dealers  deliver  other  newspa¬ 
pers  in  addition  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  publication.  They  are 
not  carried  on  the  company’s 
payroll  nor  do  they  receive  any 
employe  benefits.  The  company 
does  not  supeiwise  the  dealer’s 
work  pei’formance  but  does  re¬ 
tain  the  right  to  teiminate  its 
contract  and  would  so  do  if  per- 
fonnance  fell  below  the  stand¬ 
ards  accepted  in  the  business. 

The  union,  claiming  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  delivery  dealers,  re¬ 
quested  the  company  to  bargain 
with  it.  The  company  refused 
on  the  ground  that  the  delivery 
dealers  were  independent  con¬ 
tractors  rather  than  employees. 

The  NLRB  general  counsel 
ruled:  “The  delivery  dealers 
are  independent  contractors, 
since  the  company  does  not  di¬ 
rect  or  control  the  manner  in 
which  they  performed  their 
work.  The  fact  that  the  com¬ 
pany  reserved  the  right  to  can¬ 
cel  its  contracts  with  dealers 
who  rendered  unsatisfactory 
services  did  not  supply  the  es¬ 
sential  element  which  would 
convert  these  dealers  into  “em¬ 
ployes’  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act.” 
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DOMINICAN 

REPUBLIC 


CUBA  ^ 


GUATEMAIA^B 
El  SALVADOR 


COSTA  RICA 


At  present  U.  S.  investments  in  Latin  America,  totaling 
six  billions  of  dollars,  are  larger  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  except  Canada.  Here  is  proof  positive  that 
American  business  is  anxious  to  promote  production  in 
our  sister  republics.  More,  it  is  strong  indication  that  with 
proper  encouragement  private  capital  can  supplant  gov¬ 
ernment  loans  to  neighbor  nations  ...  to  the  great  bene¬ 
fit  of  every  portion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  need  for  private  funds  in  Latin  America  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated;  for  no  nation  is  completely  independent. 
Rather  is  it  interdependent  with  the  countries  that  share 
its  needs  and  aspirations.  Such  mutuality  of  interest  has 
forged  a  powerful  link  between  the  Americas,  for  the 
good  earth  to  the  south  produces  in  abundance  while  the 
good  markets  of  North  America  purchase  in  abundance. 
Each  helps  the  other. 

Many  of  our  international  industries  are  seeking  to 
better  conditions  in  countries  where  their  activity  centers. 


United  Fruit  Company  has  for  many  years  engaged  in  a 
program  of  privately  financed  aid  in  the  local  fields  of 
education,  health,  sanitation  and  public  works.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  and  the  construction  of  communication  and 
transportation  systems.  United  Fruit  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  establishing  a  multi-crop  economy  in  Middle 
America  and  transforming  thousands  of  acres  of  jungle 
into  productive  farm  lands. 

Such  activities  are  not  the  whole  answer.  But  the  re¬ 
sults,  measured  in  terms  of  improved  living  conditions 
and  the  development  of  useful  skills,  do  demonstrate  that 
a  well-planned  and  efficiently  administered  program  of 
private  aid  can  be  among  the  most  worthwhile  invest¬ 
ments  North  America  can  make. 

It  is  this  company’s  firm  intention  to  continue  usefully 
to  serve  the  Americas  . . .  and,  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  .spirit  of  laws  of  the  countries  wherein  it  operates,  to 
work  toward  a  future  of  ever-increasing  mutual  benefit. 


Umited  Fruit  Company 

General  Offices:  80  Federal  Street,  Boston  10 


BRITISH  HONDURAS  •  COLOMBIA  •  COSTA  RICA  •  CUBA  •  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  •  ECUADOR  •  EL  SALVADOR 
6UATEMALA  •  HONDURAS  •  JAMAICA.  B.  W.  I.  •  NICARAGUA  •  PANAMA  •  PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE 
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PROMOTION 


print  in  this  Post  issae;’ 
“Proofreaders  have  langruage 
all  their  own.” 

“It’s  been  very  effective,” 
writes  Jo  Ferguson  of  the 
Post’s  promotion  department, 
“and  is  quite  a  conversation 
piece.” 


All  Business  Is  Good 
For  Local  Sales  Story 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


advening  ^^ouner  nas  > 

sterted  a  monthly  series  in  Stolen  Checks 
which  it  “will  present  a  review  The  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
of  good  turns  in  the  Logan  Times  once  a  week  runs  a  list 
County  community.”  of  blank  company  checks  which 

For  instance,  22  neighbors  have  been  stolen  and  not  re¬ 
braved  biting  winds  and  rain  to  covered.  They  call  attention  to 
help  harvest  Joe  Adcock’s  com  it  on  the  front  page,  and  list 
crop  when  Joe  was  laid  up  with  the  company,  company  address 
a  bad  shoulder  from  an  auto  ac-  and  number  of  checks  stolen 
cident.  That’s  only  one  of  the  on  an  inside  page, 
items.  ’The  series  should  build. 

It’s  a  cinch  for  reader  interest —  fn  the  Bag 

and  for  good  promotion. 

Item  two— the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal-Courier  has 
started  a  baseball  scoring  school 
for  crippled  children.  Sports 
Editor  Bill  Ahem  got  the  idea 
during  a  Little  League  dinner. 

Hearst’s  Boston  Evening 
American  belied  the  “tabloid 
formula”  in  its  Christmas  Eve 
edition,  devoting  the  entire 
cover  page  to  a  spiritual  edi¬ 
torial  on  the  “Miracle  of  Christ¬ 
mas.”  It  was  a  three-way  idea 
(Managing  Editor  Win  Brooks, 

Editorialist  George  Brady,  News 
Editor  W.  J.  Laubenstein). 


The  way  Promotion  Director 
Mel  Barker’s  shop  keeps  com¬ 
ing  up  with  new  twists  to  keep 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times 
“It  takes  2”  promotion  alive 
and  lively  is  a  storm.  Now  Paul 
Hirt,  who  makes  with  the 
words,  and  Mike  Rinn,  who 
makes  with  the  funny  draw¬ 
ings,  have  teamed  up  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  Sun-Times  1955  calen¬ 
dar,  and  there’s  a  laugh  for 
every  month  and  many  a 
chuckle  between.  It’s  a  golf 
calendar,  because  “in  Chicago 
it  takes  2 — to  make  your  drives 
successful.” 

Guy  with  a  hearty  laugh 

^  _  features  a  big  ad  in  the  New 

900  and  1,000  special  gifts.  Charles  Schneider,  in  charge  London  (Conn.)  Day,  which  ex- 

Ever  since  1910  the  Winona  editorial  promotion  for  plains  that  it  is  the  “picture 

(Minn.)  News  has  sponsored  a  Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers,  of  a  man  who  has  just  checked 

Goodfellows  drive  to  collect  ^  awards  in  1954.  his  receipts  after  running  an 

money  to  buy  clothing  for  needy  made  a  roundup  advertising  schedule  in”  same, 

children.  This  year  $5,954.13  Piece  for  the  group — more  than  Robert  H.  Kline  gave  the  An- 
was  raised  in  one  month.  The  citations  to  member  news-  nual  Report  of  Norfolk  News- 
total  will  exceed  last  year’s  rec-  Papers  or  their  staffers,  from  papers,  Inc.  an  added  attrac- 

ord  of  $6,300,  reports  PM  Jo-  civic  club  honors  to  Pulitzer  tion.  Next  to  full  page  pic- 

seph  Rizzardi.  Prize  (Jim  Lucas) — and  provid-  torial  report  on  Ledger-Dis- 

More  than  $5,000  was  con-  P®gs  for  each  paper  to  tell  patch  and  Virginian-Pilot  ac- 
tributed  by  readers  of  the  New  readers  about  community  serv-  tivities  were  the  names  of  more 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-  ice  and  journalistic  enterprise.  than  600  employes. 

Times  and  the  Cape  Cod  Stand-  n  /id  »•  First  issue  of  New  York 

ard-Times  to  Neediest  Families  “  fJne  rromotion  Journal  American’s  Pictorial 
Fund  appeals.  The  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  TView  (Jan.  16)  ana  succeed- 

- THF  sEBvirr  THAT  UFI  DC  iiT^  makes  good  promotional  use  of  ing  two  issues  will  be  backed 

USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  AD^RIISING  index.  Headlined  by  a  $1C0,000  promotion  pro- 

“The  Guidepost,”  this  runs  gram,  including  train  cards, 

i  about  75  lines  across  three  col-  extensive  sampling  (100,000 

umns,  in  the  lower  left  of  the  copies  through  dealers),  TV 

page.  It  contains  the  “Behind  and  radio  plugs,  and  advertis- 

Page  One”  index,  illustrated  ing  in  other  newspapers  in  its 

with  a  half-column  photo,  a  circulation  area, 

couple  of  TV  highlights  and  a  Because  he  thinks  it’s  time 
couple  of  radio  highlights,  also  that  newspapers  told  their 

illustrated  with  a  half-column  readers  more  about  their  own 

photo,  and  a  daily  Bible  verse,  “stars,”  Managing  Editor  Ross 

You  can  get  the  kind  of  stuff  H.  Wynkoop  of  the  Hackensaak 

the  Post  uses  in  this  space  (N.  J.)  Bergen  Record  is  giv- 

from  the  headlines  of  a  recent  ing  a  couple  of  pages  of  space 

few:  “Copyreaders  are  men  be-  in  each  Saturday  magazine  sec- 

hind  the  Post’s  headlines,”  ex-  tion  to  articles  about  comics, 

plaining  briefly  what  copy-  etc.  No.  1  in  the  series  was 

readers  do;  “Post  circulation  Mr.  Wynkoop’s  own  byliner  on 

peak  makes  ads  best  buys  A1  Smith,  local  artist  who  does 

ever;”  “Almost  70  tons  of  news-  Mutt  and  Jeff. 
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An  Orchid  or  Two 

for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

from  the  “Timely  Observations”  column  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press  and  Gazette  by  the  Editor,  Mr.  Arthur  V.  Burrowes 


■PDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER,  The 
Fourth  ^ate,  is  one  of  our 
favorite  magazines.  We  would  just 
as  soon  forget  reading  Readers 
Digest  or  Time  or  United  States 
News  as  this  interesting  weekly 
published  at  1475  Broadway,  The 
Times  Tower,  New  York  Gty. 
Robert  U.  Brown  is  editor  and 
his  venerable  father  James  Wright 
Brown  was  editor  from  1912  to 
1950.  It  was  the  elder  Mr,  Brown 
who  merged  Editor  &  Publisher 
with  The  Fourth  Estate  and  while 
both  names  are  carried  on  the 
masthead  The  Fourth  Estate  part 
has  not  current  usage  any  more. 

Editor  Bt  Publisher  has  two  side¬ 
line  departments.  But  we  read 
them  first.  One  is  ‘'Shop  Talk  at 
30”  by  Bob  Brown  himself.  Mod- 
esdy  he  carries  this  page  at  the 
very  tailend  of  the  paper.  To  Ray 
Erwin  with  his  “Clippings 
Column”  he  gives  a  prominent 
page  in  the  front  of  the  maga¬ 
zine.  Another  feature  is  “Short 
Takes”  current  typographical  er¬ 
rors  from  United  States  news¬ 
papers. 

This  latest  Editor  &  Publisher 
recites  for  headlines  that  a  single 
letter  missing  (or  wrong)  changes 
the  meaning:  “Ike  Wants  a  Gal 
Halloween”  (from  Key  West 
paper);  “Marry  the  Girl  for  But¬ 
ter  or  Worse”  (Indianapolis  pa¬ 
per);  “Nobleairs  will  Sin  at 
Church  of  God”  (Rome,  Ga.  pa¬ 
per)  and  “Steal  Firm  Reports 
Sharp  Income  Drop”  from  a 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  paper.  This 
“Short  Takes”  feature  is  one  that 


has  been  successfully  copied  by 
The  New  Yorker  and  Readers 
Digest. 

Mr.  Erwin’s  “Clippings  Column” 
gives  us  a  chuckle  or  two  on  some 
misconstructions  in  English.  One 
of  his  classic  quotations  is  from 
a  letter  to  an  editor:  “What  did 
you  bring  me  that  book  to  be 
read  to  out  of  from  for?”  Then 
he  quotes  an  old  O.  O.  McIntyre 
favorite:  “Call  off  your  dog  off 
or  I’ll  knock  off  his  head  off.”  All 
of  us  are  guilty  at  times  so  we 
make  no  marked  comments  on  the 
purity  of  the  language. 

We  have  always  thought  James 
Wright  Bro%»m  should  have  re¬ 
tained  “The  Fourth  Estate”  for 
his  fine  magazine  and  dropped 
“Editor  8L  Publisher.”  Actually  the 
wide  ramifications  of  Editor  SC 
Publisher  go  far  beyond  the  realm 
of  any  publisher  or  any  editor. 
Circulation,  advertising,  promotion 
and  mechanical  departments  all 
have  their  pages.  There  are  per¬ 
sonal  columns  so  that  week  after 
week  you  can  see  where  this  or 
that  reporter  or  advertising  sales¬ 
man  has  gone,  even  if  sometimes 
it  is  to  a  highfalutin  sounding  title 
of  public  relations  director.  When 
we  were  young  that  meant  just 
plain  press  agents. 

The  Fourth  Estate  has  origin 
from  across  the  seas.  It  was  in 
the  parliament  of  England  where 
there  sat  the  three  estates  The 
Lords  Spiritual,  the  Lords  Tem¬ 
poral  and  Commons.  One  states¬ 
man,  it  may  have  been  Pitt  or 


maybe  Burke,  we  forget  for  the 
moment,  chided  his  colleagues  re¬ 
marking  that  beyond  them,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  press  gallery,  sits  The 
Fourth  Estate,  more  powerful  than 
the  other  three. 

James  Wright  Brown  still  lives 
and  you  may  meet  him  at  the 
annual  A.  N.  P.  A.  in  New  York 
each  April,  though  he  has  turned 
over  operation  of  Editor  SC  Pub¬ 
lisher  to  his  talented  son.  The 
father  was  bom  at  Detroit,  and 
therefore  is  a  fellow  native  citizen 
of  our  own  publisher.  Mr.  Brown 
was  bom  in  1873  and  started  with 
the  Detroit  News  and  Tribune  at 
the  age  of  18.  Then  he  was  suc¬ 
cessively  (and  we  presume  suc¬ 
cessfully)  on  The  Chicago  Journal, 
the  Chicago  American  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

In  1911  Jim  Brown  became 
general  manager  of  The  Fourth 
Estate.  In  merging  The  Fourth 
Estate  %vith  Editor  8C  Publisher 
he  absorbed  other  newspaper 
media,  for  instance  Newspaper- 
dom.  Advertising  and  Tlie  Journal¬ 
ist.  The  man  is  honorary  president 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  news¬ 
paper  man’s  fraternity,  of  which 
several  of  The  News-Press  and 
Gazette  family  are  members. 

Most  trades  and  most  profes¬ 
sions  have  their  own  organs,  some 
weekly,  some  monthly,  dealing 
with  the  affairs  of  their  own  mem¬ 
bership.  We  have  read  many  of 
them  and  found  much  worthwhile 
in  most  of  them.  But  for  beyond- 


the-profession  readership  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  will  put  up  Editor  SC 
Publisher  any  week  of  the  52. 
Advertisers  sense  this  and  it  is 
not  rare  to  see  non-newspaper 
companies  such  as  airlines  or  great 
utility  chains  with  advertiring 
within  its  pages.  Its  editorial  page 
is  bold,  frank,  not  ever  evasive. 
Sometimes  we  differ  strongly  with 
Bob  Brown’s  editorial  conclusions. 
But  that’s  what  makes  it  interest¬ 
ing.  When  everybody  agrees  on 
all  editorials,  what’s  the  use  of 
running  them? 

St.  Joseph  News-Press  is  the 
afternoon  and  Sunday  edition  with 
a  net  paid  ABC  circulation  at 
March  31,  1954  of  49,508  (after¬ 
noon)  and  51,069  (Sunday). 

St.  Joseph  Gazette  is  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper  with  a  net  paid  ABC 
circulation  of  42,442  as  of  March 
31,  1954. 

Henry  D.  Bradley  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Publisher  of  this  mighty 
engine  of  publicity,  located  in  a 
rich  fertile  field. 

These  newspapers  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  national  advertising 
field  by  Kelly-Smith  Company, 
Inc.  with  oflSces  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Hiiladelphia,  Detroit, 
Atlanta,  Boston,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles  and  Syracuse. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  deeply  ap¬ 
preciative  of  thb  generous  expres¬ 
sion  of  good  will  and  is  pleased 
that  its  highly  specialized  service 
to  the  profession — the  busineas— 
and  the  industry  of  newspaper 
making  is  held  in  such  high  esteem 
by  those  who  know  good  service 
when  they  see  it. 


Editor  &  n^uhlisher 
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PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 


Lift-Slab  Method  Permits 
Plant  Layout  Innovations 


SECTION 


Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Several  innovations  in  news- 
paper  building  construction 
have  been  incorporated  into  the 
new  home  of  the  Evening  Out¬ 
look  here. 

The  basic  innovation,  and  the 
one  which  made  several  other 
structural  advantages  possible, 
is  in  the  lift-slab  method  of 
construction  which  was  em¬ 
ployed. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Outlook  is  the  first  news¬ 
paper  or  editorial  building  of 
any  type  ever  erected  by  means 
of  the  Youtz-Slick  Lift-Slab 
method,  which  consists  of  pour¬ 
ing  the  concrete  for  the  upper 
floors  and  roof  of  the  structure 
at  ground  level,  using  the 
building’s  ground  floor  as  a 
base  form,  and  then,  after  the 
slabs  have  cured  properly,  lift¬ 
ing  them  by  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  to  their  proper  elevation, 
where  they  are  welded  to  sup¬ 
porting  columns. 

Roof  Supports  Floor 

At  one  stage  of  the  construc¬ 
tion,  when  the  bare  concrete  of 
the  roof  was  in  place,  it  looked 
very  much  like  the  span  of  a 
concrete  bridge  going  into 
place,  and  in  its  engineering  it 
is  almost  identical.  The  con¬ 
crete  is  pre-stressed ;  it  is 
poured  around  steel  cables  un¬ 
der  tension,  which  gives  it 
tremendous  strength. 

The  roof,  mounted  on  steel 
columns,  then  becomes  a  sup¬ 
port  for  the  second  floor,  which 
is  suspended  from  the  roof  by 
means  of  steel  rods. 

Hydraulic  jacks  atop  the 
steel  columns  are  used  for 
hoisting  the  concrete  slabs  into 
place.  Ten  columns  support  the 
largest  slab  in  the  Outlook 
roof.  It  weighs  800,000  pounds. 

Besides  the  saving  in  cost 
realized  by  this  method,  esti¬ 
mated  at  20  cents  per  foot, 
another  prime  advantage  is 
gained  in  the  complete  freedom 
permitted  the  architects  in  ar¬ 
rangement  of  interior  walls. 

Since  the  walls  are  only  par¬ 
titions,  without  any  structural 
purpose  whatever,  they  can  be 
located  strictly  for  utilitarian 
considerations.  They  support 


none  of  the  weight  of  the  roof. 

In  the  case  of  the  composing 
room,  for  instance,  there  are 
no  partitions  nor  any  columns 
whatever  to  interfere  with  most 
efficient  use  of  the  space,  80 
feet  by  45  feet. 

Elsewhere  throughout  the 
building  are  numerous  instances 
where  the  architects,  Barien- 
brock  and  Murray,  were  able  to 
provide  functional  refinements 


because  of  their  complete  free¬ 
dom  of  choice  in  making  divi¬ 
sions  of  interior  space. 

As  a  result,  they  achieved 
what  architect  Frederic  Barien- 
brock  described  as: 

“A  building  which  becomes  a 
machine  for  publishing  a  news¬ 
paper  comparable  in  efficiency 
to  the  press  which  is  used  for 
printing  it.” 

It  was  the  need  for  a  larger 
press  which  brought  about  the 
move  of  the  Evening  Outlook 
into  its  new  plant.  The  old 
press  no  longer  could  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  imposed  by 
the  growth  of  the  Outlook  in 
{Continued  on  page  50) 


IN  EARLY  STAGE  of  construction,  a  heavy  pre-stressed  concrete  slab 
is  hoisted  by  hydraulic  jacks  and  welded  to  supports  to  form  the  roof 
of  the  new  Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook  building. 


ALL-GLASS  FRONT  and  marble  facing  are  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
exterior  design  of  the  Evening  Outlook's  new  $400,000  plant. 
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3-Acre  Tract 
For  Expansion 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Purchase  of  a  three-acre  tract 
— bounded  by  Main,  Fulton  and 
Van  Buren  sts.,  and  extending 
north  to  the  Nickel  Plate  Road 
— by  the  News-Publishing  Co. 
was  announced  by  Helene  R. 
Foellinger,  publisher  of  the 
Newe-Sentinel  and  president  of 
Fort  Wayne  Newspapers,  Inc. 

The  tract,  which  includes  six 
parcels  of  ground,  was  ac¬ 
quired  as  the  site  for  a  new 
building  to  house  the  News- 
Sentinel,  the  Journal-Gazette, 
and  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers, 
Inc. 

Total  area  of  the  three-acre 
tract  amounts  to  120,000  square 
feet. 

Building  plans  are  incomplete 
at  the  moment.  Miss  Foellinger 
said,  but  construction  on  the 
new  building  is  expected  to  get 
under  way  some  time  this  year. 

Included,  are  plans  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  new  high-speed 
presses. 

Miss  Foellinger  pointed  out 
that  space  problems  have  been 
multiplied  many  times  over 
since  the  formation  of  Fort 
Wayne  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in 
March,  of  1950,  as  agency  cor¬ 
poration  for  The  News-Sentinel 
and  Journal-Gazette  to  handle 
the  joint  mechanical,  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising  and  business 
operations  of  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  new  location  will  pro¬ 
vide  easier  access  to  delivery 
trucks  fanning  out  into  the  cir¬ 
culation  areas  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers.  It  will  provide  direct 
rail  access  to  the  building  and 
adequate  oif-street  parking  fa¬ 
cilities  for  both  customers  and 
employes. 

• 

Newspaper  to  Use 
Former  Auto  Shop 

Hillsboro,  Ore. 

Purchase  of  a  building  which 
has  been  occupied  by  an  auto¬ 
mobile  agency  and  garage  to  be 
remodeled  for  a  new  home  for 
the  Hilbtboro  Argus  has  been 
announced  by  the  publishers, 
Mrs.  Emma  C.  McKinney  and 
her  son,  W.  Verne  McKinney. 

The  building  can  be  utilized 
to  full  advantage  without  the 
necessity  of  making  too  many 
changes,  the  publishers  said.  It 
will  give  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  space  in  the  cramped 
quarters  at  250  East  Main 
which  the  Argus  has  occupied 
since  1917. 
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Lift-Slab 

(Continued  from  page  49) 
size  and  circulation.  The  cir¬ 
culation  now  is  approximately 
25,000. 

Goss  Press  from  Detroit 

The  new  press  is  a  five-unit 
Goss  which  was  purchased  from 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 
and  erected  by  Frederick  J. 
Fuller.  It  was  equipped  with 
new  General  Electric  125  horse¬ 
power  A.C.  drive  and  G.E. 
selenium  rectifiers  for  D.C. 
motors  on  Cline  reels.  It  is 
mounted  on  a  separate  island 
of  concrete,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  building’s  founda¬ 
tions  by  expansion  joints,  to 
keep  its  vibrations  localized. 

Composing  room  equipment, 
including  12  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines,  was  moved  over  the 
weekend  of  Nov.  27-28,  with¬ 
out  any  interruption  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  three  machines 
equipped  with  Teletypesetter,  a 
Blue  Streak  Comet,  a  High 
Speed  Intertype  and  a  Model 
31  Linotype,  are  mounted  on 
wooden  blocks  in  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  for  easier  handling  of  the 
tape. 

New  equipment  added  to  the 
composing  room  at  the  time  of 
the  move  includes  six  Hamilton 
ad  banks,  two  new  Ludlow  cabi¬ 
nets,  two  eight-foot  banks  and 
a  Hammond  saw. 

A  new  three-ton  Ludwick  pot 
for  job  work  and  casting  pigs, 
equipped  with  electric  pumps 
and  elevator  to  dump  hellboxes, 
was  added  to  the  stereotype 
department. 

The  mailing  room  was 
equipped  with  a  Saxmayer  SR- 
IC  bundle  tyer. 

New  desks  were  installed  in 
offices  throughout  the  building. 

Basement  storage  will  accom¬ 
modate  300  tons  of  newsprint. 


JWecfA>ff 

What  a  ntisfaction  it  is  to  product  M 
lood  work,  perfect  in  every  detaill  H 
And  this  can  only  be  assured  by  all-  ■ 
round  perfect  equipment.  This  brings  H 
us  to  Chases.  They  are  far  more  than  ■ 
mere  ‘‘frames”  for  the  lock-up  of  ■ 
forms.  ■ 

As  you  know,  perfect  mats  mean  I 
perfect  plates.  If  the  Chases  are  I 
faulty,  no  amount  of  other  care  on  I 
earth  can  correct  the  fault.  I 

We  are  eager  to  be  consulted  in  I 
such  problems.  American  Steel  Chases  I 
are  available  at  all  reputable  Dealers. 

amEmciHi  iteei  ^ 

IHIliE  10.  ><->1  fOm-EICNTN  AVENUE 

IMS  ISUINB  cm  I.  NEW  YORK 


ACROSS  THE  LOBBY  is  the  neat  and  compact  office  where  classified 
advertising  orders  are  handled  at  the  Evening  Outlook. 


Parking  space,  80  by  150  feet, 
is  marked  for  46  cars  and  is  al¬ 
lotted  to  employes  who  use 
their  autos  in  their  work.  A 
city-operated  parking  lot  across 
the  street  from  the  main  en¬ 
trance  provides  customer  park¬ 
ing. 

Forced  air  ventilation  is  di¬ 
vided  among  three  systems,  one 
system  for  the  press  room,  one 
for  composing  and  stereo  rooms, 
and  one  for  offices. 

Evei-y  department  is  given 
more  space  in  the  new  building 
than  in  the  old.  A  typical  gain 
is  in  the  photo  department, 
which  now  has  four  darkrooms 
and  a  studio.  One  darkroom  is 
devoted  to  Wi  rephoto  and  the 
others  are  equipped  for  all¬ 
purpose  photographic  process¬ 
ing. 

Numerous  design  refinements, 
such  as  a  soundproofed  tele¬ 
phone  room  for  the  classified 
advertising  department,  were 
incorporated  into  nearly  every 
section  of  the  building. 

The  most  striking  exterior 
feature  is  an  all-glass  front, 

I  which  the  architects  felt  was 
;  particularly  practical  in  view 
i  of  the  orientation  of  the  build¬ 
ing  toward  the  east,  eliminating 
the  sunshine  problems  which 
exist  when  a  building  faces  west 
or  south. 

Severe,  strictly  functional  na¬ 
ture  of  the  interior  organization 
of  the  building  is  relieved 
throughout  by  the  use  of  warm, 
attractive  colors. 

Even  in  the  press  room, 
where  ink  is  certain  to  stain 
the  walls  and  the  only  practical 
color  is  gray,  the  building  de- 
sigfners  made  it  a  point  to  have 
the  paint  a  pleasing  shade  of 
gray. 

Cost  of  the  new  building  was 
1  approximately  $400,000. 


A  two-night  open  house  was 
held  the  week  after  the  new 
building  was  occupied.  More 
than  2,000  visitors  toured  the 
plant  the  first  evening,  and 
more  than  1,000  came  the 
second  evening  despite  a  heavy 
rain. 

J,  D.  Funk,  general  manager 
of  the  Outlook,  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  for¬ 
mer  director  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  now  a  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
a  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Operations,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Production  Committee 
and  chairman  of  the  Projects 
Committee  of  the  Research  In¬ 
stitute  of  the  ANPA. 

Robert  E.  McClure,  editor  of 
the  Outlook,  is  a  member  of  the 
California  State  Highway  Com¬ 
mission. 

Tribute  to  Col.  McClure 

The  new  building  is  a  tribute 
to  the  courage  of  Col.  Samuel 
Grant  McClure,  who  died  Dec. 
25,  1948,  at  the  age  of  85.  A 
newspaperman  for  61  years. 
Col.  McClure  became  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Outlook 
in  1932  after  publisherships  of 
the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Ohio 
State  Journal,  Youngstown 
(Ohio)  Telegram  and  the  Glen¬ 
dale  (Calif.)  News. 

Despite  the  hazards  of  pub¬ 
lishing  during  the  depression. 
Col.  McClure  built  the  old  Out¬ 
look  building  in  1935.  The 
Colonel’s  faith  during  the 
period  of  bust  was  soon  justi¬ 
fied,  and  the  $40,000  structure 
has  long  been  too  small  for  the 
Outlook.  Participating  with  Col. 
McClure  from  the  time  of  the 
1932  purchase  have  been  his 
son  and  son-in-law,  now  operat¬ 


ing  the  property.  Third  genera¬ 
tion  representatives  have  since 
joined  the  organization. 

Facade  of  Glass  and  Marble 

Comfortable  and  convenient 
working  conditions  behind  a 
facade  of  glass  and  marble 
mark  the  new  home  of  the 
Outlook  which  runs  midway 
through  a  block  just  off  the 
city’s  main  business  district. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the 
executive  offices,  the  editorial 
department,  a  kitchen,  photo¬ 
graphic  dark  rooms,  rest  rooms 
and  a  patio  that  faces  toward 
the  nearby  Pacific. 

The  offices  of  Mr.  McClure 
and  Mr.  Funk  are  just  off  the 
great  staircase  that  leads  up 
from  the  first  floor  lobby.  A 
three-foot  balcony  runs  along 
the  outside  of  the  building’s 
second  story  front. 

The  building  front  is  faced 
with  Swedish  marble.  Flowers 
grow  in  outdoor  boxes  built 
into  the  sidewalk  level.  The  of¬ 
fices  inside  are  finished  with 
birch.  By  the  stairs  to  the 
second  floor  is  a  mural  by  Hugfo 
Belinn. 

Detroit  News  Adds 
12  Linotype  Machines 

Detroit 

The  Detroit  News  has  ordered 
12  Linotypes,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company. 

The  order  is  for  three  Range- 
master  Model  35  mixers,  two 
Blue  Streak  Model  30  mixers, 
seven  Blue  Streak  Comets,  and 
approximately  80  fonts  of  mat¬ 
rices.  Each  of  the  five  mixers 
will  be  equipped  with  the  new 
Linotype  Hydraquadder. 

Two  of  the  Rangemaster  ma¬ 
chines  and  three  of  the  Comets 
are  to  be  operating  in  the  De¬ 
troit  News  composing  room  by 
mid-January,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  machines  are  to  be  placed 
in  operation  soon  after. 

The  three  Rangemaster  mix¬ 
ers  will  be  used  largely  to  set 
foodstore  and  classified  com¬ 
position,  while  the  Model  30 
mixers  will  be  especially  useful 
for  setting  movie  ads. 

• 

Beautifying  Process 

Washington 

Section  page  headings  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  have  been  re-designed 
to  provide  greater  prominence 
for  the  title — such  as  Real 
Estate,  Classified  Advertising, 
Sports,  Outlook  and  City  Life 
— and  more  white  space.  The 
paper’s  logotype  is  small  and 
cut  into  the  section  heading. 
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$150,000  a  Year 
For  Air  System 
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Daily  to  ‘Star’ 
In  Old  Theater 


The  a 

theater  building  into  an 
addition  to  a  newspaper 
is  beings  completed  by  the 
Wichita  Eagle. 

The  transformation  will  pro- 
vide  some  10,000  additional 
square 

M.  Murdock, 

Renovation  of  the 
downtown 

the  has  been  underway 

The  project  has  mainly  en- 
tailed  leveling  the  once  sloping 

auditorium  and  construction  of  RIGHT  HEIGHT— Trucks  (< 

•V"‘ir‘>'.  ".7  fti.'TDV.’yT.'J”  *sp.™»  3 

within  the  building  shell  to  ac-  „  pj^g  up  p^p 

commodate  stereotyping  and 

circulation  mailing  activities.  classroom-size  conference  room 
Largely  untouched,  however,  and  a  special  liaison  desk  set 
are  those  two  movie-house  up  for  the  mechanical  super¬ 
standbys — the  theater  stage  and  intendent  who  is  now  available 
projection  booth.  Each  now  has  for  daily  consultations  with  the 
a  new  role  to  play  in  the  daily  staff  on  printing  questions, 
drama  of  getting  out  a  news-  As  part  of  the  general  ex¬ 
paper.  The  stage  has  been  pansion  program  the  Eagle 
modified  for  use  as  a  circula-  plans  to  set  up  in  its  engraving 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER  NEEDS 


TYPE  METAL  SERVICE  PLAN 


•  With  constantly  rising  costs  In  tho  newspaper 
business,  the  economy  of  the  Imperial  Type  Metal 
Service  Plan  becomes  increasingly  significant. 

The  Imperial  SarvUa  Nan: 

1.  Maintains  a  uniform  werliing  supply  of  type  metal 
both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

2.  Controls  each  metal  formula  within  the  range 
recognised  as  most  satisfactory  for  newspaper  use 
—or  at  a  formula  specified  by  the  customer. 

3.  Provides  regular  analyses  of  each  metal  supply. 

4.  Aids  in  controlling  purchases— avoids  over-buying. 

5.  Eliminates  tho  purchase  of  expensive  toning  or 
adjusting  metal. 

6.  Distributes  costs  evenly  throughout  the  year. 

7.  Placet  complete  responsibility  on  us  at  all  times 
for  the  satisfactory  operation  of  the  customer's 
type  metal  supplies. 

Hundrtdt  of  daily  newspapers  use  the  Imperial  Serv¬ 
ice  Plan.  If  you  do  not,  pitata  writ*  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  or  consult  our  representative  calling  on  you. 


TELETYPE  -  TELETYPESEUER 
Machines 
with 


ACOUSTICAL  CABINETS 

Used  in  newspapers  all  over  the  world. 
See  page  321  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR¬ 
BOOK,  1954,  or  write  us. 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

SEIVINO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  CxeluUvl^ 
PHILADIl^HIA  34  e  NIW  YOBK  7  e  CHICAGO  SO 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

More  Color  Now 
With  New  Press 

Omaha,  Neb. 

The  World-Herald  will  in¬ 
crease  its  press  capacity  50% 
when  a  new  Goss  Headliner 
goes  into  service  in  February. 

The  addition  of  eight  Head¬ 
liner  units  with  Tension  Plate 
Lockup,  two  color  halfdecks  and 
one  double  delivery  Uniflow 
folder  with  upper  formers  will 
give  the  World-Herald  a  total 
of  24  units,  six  color  cylinders 
and  three  folders.  Eighteen  of 
the  units  are  Headliner,  the 
other  six  Goss  Anti-Friction 
type.  The  new  units  are 
equipped  with  Goss  reels  and 
tension. 

Increased  versatility  in  color 
combinations  and  a  wider 
distribution  of  color  pages 
throughout  the  new.spaper  are 
other  major  benefits  resulting 
from  the  new  press  installation. 

600  Color  Ads 

The  World-Herald  is  antici¬ 
pating  a  large  gain  in  full 
ROP  color  linage,  according  to 
Production  Manager  Thomas  F. 
Gougarty. 

In  1954  the  World-Herald 
printed  more  than  600  color  ad¬ 
vertisements.  It  will  top  that 
mark  in  1955,  according  to  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager  T.  F.  Goug¬ 
arty. 

The  new  press  will  permit 
more  versatility  in  color  com¬ 
binations  and  allow  a  wider 
distribution  of  color-and-black 
pages  throughout  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

The  press  is  being  shipped 
from  Chicago  in  20  truckloads, 
each  one  being  insured  for 
$100,000. 


Ludlow 

Record  Gothic 
Condensed 

Now  available  on  the  Ludlow  from 
6  to  48  point  inclusive.  This  new 
Ludlow  typeface  Is  legible  and  ex¬ 
cellent  for  all  composition  requiring 
clean,  sharp  reproduction. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


Field  Tests  Stopped 
On  No-Pack  Mot 

ANPA  Research  Institute  has 
withdrawn  its  no-pack  mat 
from  field  tests  and  put  it  back 
in  the  laboratory  for  further 
investigation  because  it  was 
found  impossible  to  obtain  con¬ 
sistency  in  production.  Kim¬ 
berly-Clark  Corp.  is  assisting 
in  the  research. 

For  Sticky  Metal 

Indianapolis 

Automatic  Saw  Sharpening 
Company  is  marketing  a  new 
product  that  is  solving  typeset¬ 
ting  headaches  in  composing 
rooms.  Metl-Off  stops  the 
build-up  of  metal  by  preventing 
the  sticking  of  typemetal  to 
metal  surfaces.  Metl-OIT,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manufacturer,  is 
a  compound  of  synthetic  lubri¬ 
cants,  a  wetting  agent  and  sol¬ 
vents.  The  product  impreg¬ 
nates  the  pores  and  forms  a 
stable  film  with  a  strong  af¬ 
finity  for  all  hard  metal  sur¬ 
faces  .  .  .  thus  an  application 
will  last  effectively  for  several 
weeks.  Important  in  properly 
performing  its  functions  is  the 
fact  that  Metl-Off  does  not  de¬ 
compose,  evaporate  or  burn 
at  typecasting  temperatures, 
neither  will  it  etch  steel  like 
other  mixtures  or  fluxes. 

• 

New  Blade  Action 

Edwardsville,  Ill. 

A  new  cutting  action  has 
been  developed  in  the  Woods¬ 
man  stereo  blades  (North 
American  Products  Corp.)  by 
the  revision  of  the  carbide  tip 
form  and  a  new  finished  tooth 
shape.  On-the-job  reports  show 
the  new  carbide  tipped  blades 
give  burr-free  cuts  on  pla.stic, 
mounted  and  unmounted  plates 
and  is  noteworthy  for  its  easy- 
feeding  action.  No  tendency  to 
gall  or  choke  up,  taking  the 
load  off  the  machine  and  the 
strain  off  the  operator. 


Gravure  Plant 
Addition  Begun 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Plans  for  construction  of  a 
two-story  addition  to  the 
Courier- Journal  and  Louisville 
Times  building,  costing  $300,- 
000,  were  announced  by  Lisle 
Baker  Jr.,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

The  structure  will  house  a 
bindery  and  shipping  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Standard  Gravure 
Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  newspapers.  Work  began 
this  week  and  will  be  completed 
in  May,  it  is  expected. 

The  addition  will  be  located 
154  feet  to  the  north  of  the 
newspaper  building.  An  en¬ 
closed  bridge,  spanning  an  area 
used  mainly  for  loading  and 
unloading  of  trucks,  will  be 
constructed  for  the  movement 
of  printed  material  from  the 
gravure  presses  to  the  new 
bindery. 

The  existing  bindery  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  seven-story 
newspaper  building  will  be 
maintained  for  limited  use,  Mr. 
Baker  said. 

Standard  Gravure  prints  lo¬ 
cally-edited  magazine  sections 
for  several  Sunday  newspapers, 
plus  catalogs  and  various  peri¬ 
odicals. 

The  newspaper  building  also 
shares  quarters  with  a  radio 
and  television  station. 

• 

Weiss  Is  'Super' 

John  J.  Weiss,  who  with  his 
partner,  Harold  G.  Pruitt,  re¬ 
cently  sold  the  Reedsport 
(Ore.)  Port  Umpqua  Courier 
to  William  M.  Tugman,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as  mechanical 
superintendent  under  the  new 
owner. 


Second  Insert  Machine 
Ends  Manual  Stuffing 

Portland,  Ore. 

The  Oregon  Journal  has  in¬ 
stalled  its  second  automatic  in¬ 
serting  machine,  making  the 
mailing  room  fully  mechanized. 
The  first  inserting  machine 
was  installed  about  four  years 
ago. 

The  old  “merry-go-round” 
used  for  inserting  special  sec¬ 
tions,  supplements  and  comics, 
which  was  installed  when  the 
paper  moved  to  its  present 
home  in  1948,  has  been  tom 
out,  ending  manual  “sticking” 
of  papers  at  the  Journal. 

Fotosetter  Use 
Is  Expanding 

A  number  of  U.  S.  and  for¬ 
eign  newspapers  are  now  em¬ 
ploying  Intertype  Fotosetters 
either  in  direct  production  or 
in  supplementary  work.  Promi¬ 
nent  among  them  are  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  the 
All-Florida  News,  and  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  Herald  (Australia). 

A  second  Fotosetter  is  on 
order  by  the  Perry  Printing 
Process  Co.,  Ocala,  Fla.  The 
first  machine  was  installed  in 
1953.  The  All-Florida  News,  a 
supplement  printed  on  news¬ 
print  from  magnesium  plates 
and  published  by  Perry,  has 
been  composed  entirely  by  Foto¬ 
setter  since  May,  1953. 

Heightened  interest  in  photo¬ 
typesetting  by  newspapers  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  plants 
working  with  the  Dow-ANPA 
rapid  engraving  method.  The 
ANPA  reports  that  nine  news¬ 
papers  have  now  installed  Dow- 
ANPA  rapid  engraving  ma¬ 
chines  and  are  using  the  pro¬ 
cess  for  at  least  a  part  of  their 
production.  Several  of  these 
newspapers  have  also  installed 
Fotosetter  machines. 

Chemco  Photoproducts  and 
Master  Etching  Machine  Com¬ 
panies  have  been  authorized  to 
begin  filling  orders  again  for 
the  ANPA-Dow  high  speed 
etching  process.  Sales  were 
stopped  recently  due  to  ANPA- 
Dow  contract  negotiations. 

• 

Flier  in  Ideal  Post 

Robert  H.  Neale,  who  has 
served  in  both  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force,  and  is  a  veteran 
of  two  crash-landings,  is  the 
new  manager  of  Ideal  Roller 
&  Manufacturing  Company’s 
Pacific  Division  at  Huntington 
Park,  Calif.  He  succeeds  the 
late  Thomas  J.  Willey.  Mr. 
Neale  also  was  one  of  General 
Chennault’s  Flying  Tigers. 


There  IS  something  new  in  newspaper  rollers! 


The  NEW  IDEAL  DX  roller  pro¬ 
duces  the  finest  quality  news  print¬ 
ing — by  design. 

They  last  longer  between  regrinds 
than  any  other  rollers. 

They  improve  the  safety  of  your 
pressroom  by  their  flame-resistance. 


Flome-reststont 
Iwspaper  press  rollers 


'DEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO 

Huntington  Park,  Calif.  Chicago  8,  Illinois  Long  Island  Citjr  1,N.Y. 
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I  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

A  Singular  Delusion 


It  is  written,  in  the  apocrypha  of  journalism,  that  g 
a  certain  editor  deemed  the  word  news  to  be  plural.  g 

This  was  a  curse  and  an  abomination  to  his  staff,  but  I 
being  wage  earners  and  dependent  on  him,  they  held  their  S 
peace.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  one  day  he  sent  forth  8 
a  scribe  to  a  far  city,  where  great  tidings  were  awaited.  8 
But  when  many  hours  passed  and  there  was  no  word,  | 
this  same  editor  chafed  in  his  impatience,  and  at  length  ■ 
dispatched  a  message,  saying:  “Are  there  any  news?” 

And  lo,  the  scribe  was  strained  beyond  endurance,  and 
gnashing  his  teeth,  he  answered  straightway: 

“Not  a  single  new.” 

That  editor  is  probably  dead,  but  his  intransigent  and 
not  altogether  reasonable  spirit  lives  on  in  many  a  slot 
man  and  m.  e.  of  today  who  insist  that  words  like  couple, 

I  group,  team  are  invariably  singular. 

This  leads  to  such  sentences  as  The  couple  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  performers  of  Shakespeare  on  the  New 
York  stage;  The  group  has  been  discussing  the  problem 

I  among  themselves;  and  The  team  that  wins  the  game 
will  have  their  names  engraved  on  the  cup. 

What  is  the  way  out  of  this  trap?  Why,  it’s  embarrass- 

Iingly  easy.  The  general  principle  is  one  that  will  show 
the  way  out  of  other  editorial  quandaries:  Don’t  adopt 

■  any  rule  on  hearsay,  but  make  sure  it  has  some  basis 
in  usage,  grammar,  and  common  sense;  and  whatever 
rules  you  do  adopt,  don’t  follow  out  the  window. 

Words  like  couple,  group,  team,  and  other  collectives, 

1  including  crowd,  committee,  class,  jury,  herd,  and  num-  ( 
1  ber,  are  either  singular  or  plural  according  to  the  way  | 
I  they  are  used.  s 

1  Thus  it  ought  to  be  The  handful  of  faithful  were  well  B 
I  rewarded  (was  would  make  that  devoted  handful  seem  g 
1  squeezed  into  a  fistful) ;  A  score  were  injured  in  the  8 
1  wreck  (the  singular  is  patently  absurd  here) ;  The  crowd  M 
s  was  dispersed;  The  crowd  were  waving  their  programs;  g 
1  A  limited  number  of  rooms  are  (or  is,  if  you  prefer)  8 
1  assigned;  A  number  of  us  are  going  on  a  picnic.  g 

§  Common  sense,  that  uncommon  attribute,  will  show  g 
8  the  way.  Don’t  strain  to  put  in  print  something  you  would  8 
1  not  naturally  say.  This  principle  ought  to  take  you  blind-  | 
1  folded  through  a  sentence  like  An  ever-increasing  proper-  g 
J  tion  of  journalism  students  spend  their  first  two  years  g 
g  in  junior  college,  which  sounds  fine,  and  is  correct  as  it  g 

(stands,  but  may  lead  you  astray  if  you  pick  it  apart.  g 
Whatever  you  do,  be  consistent.  If  you  must  say  The  g 
team  is  ...  ”  above  all,  don’t  use  their  as  a  reference;  8 
say  its.  g 

I  *  *  *  g 

I  Waywnrd  Words  | 

I  Facts  is  a  good,  solid  word,  as  satisfyingly  reliable  as  | 
1  what  it  means,  but  you  would  never  know  this  from  the  B 
g  mealymouthed  way  it  is  often  used.  For  example.  The  g 

I  true  facts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ...  A  fact  is  either  | 
true  or  it  is  not  a  fact.  The  frequent  remark.  He  has  his  B 
facts  wrong,  is  nonsense.  If  what  he  has  aw  wrong,  g 
they  are  not  facts,  but  suppositions.  g 

I  ♦  ♦  ♦  g 

I  Quirks  and  Quibbles  | 


“When  Sheraton  officially  take  over  [the  McAlpin 
Hotel]  next  Summer,  it  will  begin  changing  towels  in 
4000  hotel  rooms  which  now  account  for  most  of  its  $40 
million  in  New  York  real  estate.”  Newsweek. 

Those  towels  will  really  need  changing  by  that  time, 
too,  if  Sheraton  can  stay  in  business  that  long. 
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Sales  Managers 
Advertising  Directors 
Research  &  Promotion  Managers 
Media  Directors  &  Space  Buyers 

OPPORTUNITY  WANTED 

Market  Research  expert  desires  chance  to 
show  capabilities.  31  years’  solid  experi¬ 
ence  in  supplying  “grass-roots”  marketing 
facts  and  figures  to  all  organizations  in¬ 
terested  in  marketing  and  promotion  on 
local  or  national  scale.  Can  supply  impor¬ 
tant  information  in  any  one  or  all  1,500 
key  marketing  areas  in  U.  S.,  Possessions, 
Canada,  Philippine  Islands.  Guarantee  to 
cut  your  loss  of  valuable  hours,  days  and 
even  weeks  of  fact-finding.  600-page  volume 
available  immediately.  Salary  $6.00  a  year. 
Willing  to  travel  anywhere.  Reply  Editor 
&  Publisher  Market  Guide,  1475  Broadway, 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
MARKET  GUIDE 
1475  Broadway 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  all-new  1955 
MARKET  GUIDE. 

Q  My  check  is  enclosed  for  $6.00 
Q  Bill  Me,  plus  postage 


Name  . 
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JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 


Syracuse  Offers  Ph.D. 
For  Press  Research 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  program  leading  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
Communications  (press)  will  be 
offered,  beginning  in  February, 
by  the  Syracuse  University 
School  of  Journalism. 

Dean  W.  C.  Clark,  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  announcement,  said  Dr. 
George  L.  Bird,  chairman  of  the 
Graduate  Division  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  program.  The  School 
already  offers  programs  leading 
to  the  bachelor’s  and  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  degrees  in  journalism. 

“The  purpose  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,”  said  Dr.  Bird,  “is  to 
train  people  for  original  re¬ 
search  in  mass  communications, 
particularly  in  the  editorial, 
advertising,  and  business  man¬ 
agement  areas. 

“For  some  years  this  will 
mean  research  in  public  opinion, 
readership,  reader  interest,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  objectivity  of  re¬ 
porting,  and  in  the  relationship 
of  the  media  of  communication 
to  social  action.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  this  program  to 
emphasize  historical  research, 
valuable  as  this  may  be. 

“In  addition  to  using  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Journalism 
School,  the  program  will  draw 
upon  the  facilities  of  the  Max¬ 
well  School  of  Public  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  upon  Social  Science 
departments  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity.” 

Frank  Gannett,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  and  chairman  of  the 
newspaper  research  committee 
of  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  called  the 
program  “wonderful”  and  said 


the  School  was  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  upon  its  establishment. 

“There  is  a  great  need  for 
this  kind  of  program  concerned 
with  the  editorial,  advertising 
and  business  management  areas 
of  the  press,”  he  said.  “The 
press  has  lagged  behind  other 
industries  in  recognizing  the 
need  for  sustained  research  in 
its  physical  and  social  aspects. 

“The  daily  and  weekly  press 
will  welcome  this  pioneering 
step  in  New  York  state,  as  it 
did  the  close  working  relation¬ 
ship  which  Syracuse  established 
with  both  press  groups  a  decade 
and  a  half  ago.” 

Oregon  Graduates 
In  IJ pper  Pay  Bracket 

Euge.ne,  Ore. 

Approximately  54%  of  the 
graduates  of  the  University  of 
Oregon  School  of  Journalism 
returned  questionnaires  sent 
out  by  the  school,  with  the 
following  tabulated  results: 

Six  out  of  seven  graduates 
who  replied  have  worked  in 
journalism  at  least  part  of  the 
time  since  graduation. 

The  average  time  it  took  a 
graduate  to  double  his  start¬ 
ing  pay  was  four  years  and 
one  day. 

If  they  had  to  do  it  all  over 
again,  more  than  four  out  of 
five  would  major  in  journalism 
again. 

The  average  1953  income  for 
those  graduates  reporting  was 
$6,798.47  or  $130.74  a  week. 

Replies  came  from  31  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  eight 
foreign  countries  and  one  ship 
at  sea.  They  represented  grad¬ 
uates  of  every  class  from  1912 
through  1952. 


^iWSPAPER  PLANTS 

new  plants 
modernizations 
extensions 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

ENGINEERS-ARCHITECTS 

Boston  9,  Mom.  New  York  20,  N.  Y.  Sporfanburg,  S  C. 
40  Cenfrol  Street  1 0  Rockefeller  Ploio  Montgomery  Bldg 
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Bonham  Establishes 
Tenn.  Scholarships 

Frederick  T.  Bonham,  former 
personnel  director  of  the  Nsw 
York  Times,  has  established 
two  scholarships  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee  Department 
of  Journalism.  One  will  be  in 
his  name,  and  the  other  will  be 
a  memorial  to  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Amanda  Minnis  Bonham,  who 
died  in  1941. 

Each  year  the  scholarships 
will  pay  tuition  and  book  costs 
to  start  two  Tennessee  high 
school  graduates  on  their  pre¬ 
paration  toward  journalistic  ca¬ 
reers. 

Mr.  Bonham,  a  University  of 
Tennessee  graduate,  was  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  the  Knoxville 
Journal  before  joining  the 
Times  in  1929  as  personnel 
chief.  Now  devoting  much 
time  to  philanthropy,  Mr.  Bon¬ 
ham  is  president  of  Valeria 
Home  at  Oscawana,  N.  Y.,  a 
home  for  persons  who  are  able 
to  earn  their  livelihood  but  not 
enough  for  vacations  and  con¬ 
valescences. 

• 

Wisconsin  Daily 
In  9-Col.  Format 

Manitowoc,  Wis. 

The  Manitowoc  Herald-Timea 
this  week  appeared  in  nine- 
column  format,  the  first  in.  Wis¬ 
consin  to  change  from  eight- 
column  makeup.  The  Two  Rivers 
Reporter,  which  Manitowoc 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishes, 
also  is  being  changed  to  nine 
columns. 

Column  rules  are  as  before, 
three  points.  With  the  adoption 
of  the  11%  pica  column  the 
alphabetical  matrix  count  was 
reduced  from  the  standard  118.1 
for  the  12-pica  column  to  113.2. 
• 

^ew  Daily  in  Uganda 

Uganda  has  a  new  daily 
newspaper,  the  Argus,  its  first 
with  modem  services  and  re¬ 
sources.  The  editor  is  Mark 
Barrington-Ward,  whose  father 
was  editor  of  the  Times  of 
London  for  many  years.  The 
Argus  began  publication  at 
Kampala  Jan.  1. 


Guild  Wins  Election 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Editorial  department  e  m  - 
ployes  of  the  Republican  and 
the  American  have  voted,  31  to 
21,  for  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  as  their  bargaining 
agent.  A  local  guild,  organized 
in  1936,  dissolved  in  1938. 


Editorial  Starts 
College  Aid  Fund 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

A  College  Aid  Fund,  Inc., 
has  been  formed  here  as  re¬ 
sult  of  an  editorial  in  the 
Goldsboro  News-Argus  writ¬ 
ten  by  Editor  Henry  Belk. 
Lloyd  Fonvielle,  banker,  was 
named  treasurer  of  the 
Fund,  and  Mr.  Belk  was 
elected  secretary.  James  S. 
Lewis  Jr.,  head  of  Lewis 
and  Bowman,  nationally 
known  road  builders,  was 
elected  president.  The  Fund 
will  make  loans  to  worthy 
young  people  for  a  college 
education. 


Midwest  Travel  Writers 
Make  Annual  Awards 

The  Midwest  Travel  Writers’ 
Association,  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  made  its  first  place  grand 
award  to  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 
for  “the  most  effective  overall 
travel  promotion  of  an  area  in 
the  world  in  1954.”  Second 
place  award  went  to  the  North 
Carolina  News  Bureau,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  of  which  Charles  Parker 
is  director. 

The  association,  formed  four 
years  ago,  is  composed  of  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  travel 
editors  from  the  Canadian 
border  as  far  west  as  Iowa 
and  as  far  south  as  Kentucky 
and  east  to  include  Ohio.  Fred 
Burns,  travel  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star, 
is  president  of  the  Association. 


Popular  Stock 

Montreal 
The  10-paper  index,  compiled 
by  the  statistical  department 
of  the  Montreal  and  Canadian 
stock  exchanges,  ended  1954  at 
a  year’s  high  of  1113.4,  which 
is  an  indication  of  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  shares  of  newsprint 
companies.  The  index  in  1953 
reached  a  high  of  782.46  and 
touched  a  low  of  639.76.  The 
lowest  level  in  1954  was  767.09. 


All  Out  for  Safety 

The  15th  annual  ANPA- 
ICMA  Safe-Driving  campaign 
began  this  month,  with  35  addi¬ 
tional  newspapers  joining  with 
the  228  papers  competing  last 
year.  R.  A.  Cooke,  manager 
of  the  ANPA  traffic  depart¬ 
ment,  said  winners  in  the  1954 
campaign  will  be  announced  at 
the  ANPA  convention  in  April. 
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wTwipaPER  NEWSSi 


cials  anil  other  program  seg-  terests  in  several  Pennsylvania 
ments,  and  network  audience.  towns,  are  the  principal  stock- 
Also  offered  was  a  set  of  holders  in  Inquirer  Printing  Co. 
procedure  standards,  among  which  received  a  grant  from 
them  being  the  requirement  FCC  for  a  daytime  radio  station 
that  measurements  be  taken  at  Bedford,  Pa. 
from  6  a.m.  to  midnight.  Two  • 

standards  for  accuracy  were  TV  Ontlot 

recommended  by  a  working  recommended:  1.  Control  of  i  v  v^uuei 

committee  of  the  Advertising  sampling  errors;  2.  the  net  ef-  Boosts  Its  Power 
Research  Foundation.  The  gen-  feet  of  non-sampling  errors  Detroit 

eral  tenor  of  comment  in  the  (such  as  non-response)  should  WWJ-TV,  the  Detroit  News 
advertising  and  broadcasting  not  exceed  the  sampling  error,  station,  has  stepped  up  its 
circles  is  that  both  are  appre-  n  •  T\J  U  1.  power  by  putting  into  service  a 

ciative  of  the  two-year  research  Business  iSoteboOK  ,^ew  transmitter  and  antenna 

Times  job  and  it  offers  a  g;ood  start  On  the  same  day  that  an-  system.  The  new  tower  and 

ion  at  toward  clearing  up  the  differ-  nouncement  was  made  of  sale  of  antenna  reach  1,063%  feet  into 

ences  of  opinion  that  exists  on  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  the  sky,  300  feet  higher  than 

r’s  ar-  the  multitudinous  measuring  for  $7,000,000  to  the  Knights,  the  station’s  former  mast  atop 

ent  of  services  and  their  methods.  the  FCC  approved  sale  of  a  the  Penobscot  Building.  The 
ng  on  G.  Maxwell  Ule  of  Kenyon  &  Charlotte  UHF  television  sta-  new  location  is  in  suburban  De- 

i.  He  Eckhardt  agency  was  chairman  tion  (WAYS)  from  George  troit. 

permit  of  the  ARF  group.  His  co-  Doily  to  Hugh  Deadwyler  for  Warren  S.  Booth,  president 
5  Co.  workers  were  Donald  W.  Coyle,  $4  plus  assumption  of  obliga-  of  the  Detroit  News,  pushed  the 
ead  of  American  Broadcasting  Com-  tions  (approximately  $150,-  button  to  put  the  new  system 
which  pany,  and  E.  L.  Deckinger,  000).  in  use.  He  cited  the  establish- 

bune.  Biow  Co.  ♦  *  •  ment  of  WWJ  in  August,  1920, 

«ts  Altogether  the  committee  “Lack  of  advertising  revenue”  as  the  first  radio  station  to 

■sifica-  recommended  22  standards,  but  was  given  by  Piedmont  Broad-  broadcast  regularly  scheduled 
8d  be-  the  first  seven  were  designated  casting  Co.  for  signing  off  its  programs. 

!  own-  as  basic.  They  are:  channel  24  (UHF)  television  p  — ^  '  '  _ _ 

Idition  1.  Exposure  to  a  broadcast  station  at  Danville,  Va.  this 

radio  should  be  measured  in  terms  of  week.  The  non-newspaper  sta- 

8  con-  set  tuning.  tion  began  operating  last  Feb.  IF 
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favored  Tampa  Tribune  pri-  ous  audience.  Harry  Haddon  and  B.  A. 

marily  because  of  its  “obvious  7.  The  measurement  should  Beck  of  Sunbury  (Pa.)  Item 
superiority”  in  the  quality  of  express  the  number  of  house-  and  associates  figure  on  a  profit 
local  programming.  The  slight  holds  reached.  of  about  $14,000  in  the  first 

preference  enjoyed  by  Pinellas  The  object  of  the  standards  is  year  of  operation  of  a  UHF  sta¬ 
in  the  factor  of  local  owner-  uniformity  in  data.  Supple-  tion,  if  application  is  granted, 
ship  was  held  to  be  diminished  mentary  information  should  be  They  gave  construction  cost  at 
by  the  fact  that  Nelson  Poyn-  gathered,  the  committee  said,  $82,000;  first  year  expense, 
ter,  president  and  controlling  on  total  household  audience,  $196,000;  revenue,  $210,000. 
stockholder,  spends  70%  of  his  unduplicated  audience,  percent-  *  ♦  ♦ 

time  in  St.  Petersburg  and  di-  age  of  household,  audience  char-  Hugo  K.  Frear  and  John  F. 
vides  his  attention  between  the  acteristics,  audience  of  commer-  Biddle,  who  have  publishing  in- 
Times  and  its  radio  stations. 

Commissioner  Bartley  thought 
Pinellas  had  an  outstanding 
performance  record  and  had 
demonstrated  the  interest  of 
management  in  station  opera¬ 
tions.  Again  he  concluded: 

“Pinellas’  stockholders  have  no 
interest  in  media  of  mass  com¬ 
munications  outside  the  St. 

Petersburg  area,  whereas  Tri¬ 
bune’s  majority  stockholder 
group  has  such  interests.  It  is 
my  view  that,  other  factors 
being  substantially  equal,  Pin¬ 
ellas  merits  preference  here.” 

Audience  Measuring 
Standards  Defined 

Seven  basic  standards  for 
measurement  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  audiences  have  been 


lY  you  have  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


Shoulder  high  ( 
panel  brings  Ink  V 
control  ef  upper 
color  cylinders 
to  press  room  floor. 
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Thorough  RFE  Newsmen 
Crack  The  Iron  Curtain 

By  ^  alter  Henry  Nelson 


na  and  Rome.  A  newsroom  RPE’s  News  and  Informa- 
maintained  in  New  York,  tele-  tion  Bureaus  file  up  to  40,000 
types  to  Munich  satellite-angl-  words  a  week  on  the  Iron 
ed  news  developing  in  the  U.S.  Curtain  area.  Commenting  on 
Its  reporters  cover  the  United  this,  BBC’s  assistant  central 
Nations,  looking  for  angles  in  European  service  chief  said  he 
the  news  which  are  of  special  could  broadcast  “for  a  month” 
interest  to  RFE  audiences.  on  one  day’s  output  of  RFE’s 


One  of  the  most  unique  news 
outfits  in  the  world  today  — 
the  News  and  Information 
Service  of  Radio  Free  Europe — 
has  made  a  fiction  of  the  “im¬ 
penetrable”  Iron  Curtain.  Con¬ 
centrating  on  Soviet  and  satel¬ 
lite  affairs,  this  service  sup¬ 
plies  Radio  Free  Europe  with 
facts  for  broadcast  background. 

Veteran  news  commentator 
and  foreign  correspondent  Le- 
land  Stowe,  who  bossed  RFE’s 
news  bureaus  from  August 
1952  to  July  1953,  says  that  no 
other  newspaper  or  radio 
agency  could  compete  with  this 
service  in  scope  or  intensity. 

The  job  of  opening  up  news 
leaks  in  the  Iron  Curtain  calls 
for  patient  digging.  No  offi¬ 
cials  are  eager  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions.  No  press  conferences  are 
held.  The  job  calls  for  a  weld¬ 
ing  together  of  scraps  of  in¬ 
formation  and  for  intensive 
research. 

Former  INS  correspondent 
Joseph  L.  Ranft,  who  headed 
RFE’s  Athens  bureau  for  three 
years,  recently  learned  from 
his  Beirut,  Lebanon,  stringer 
of  an  Orthodox  priest  who  just 
returned  from  a  long  visit 
with  Red  Patriarch  Justinian 
of  Romania.  Ranft  told  his 
stringer  to  follow  up. 

Files  In  Greek 

The  report  took  over  two 
full  months  to  write.  The 
stringer  interviewed  and  filed 
his  copy  to  Athens  in  Greek. 
There  it  was  translated  into 
French  which  Joe  Ranft  for¬ 
tunately  knows.  Ranft  would 
prepare  follow-up  questions  in 
English  for  translation  into 
Greek.  The  stringer  would  once 
more  start  interviews.  Back 
and  forth  it  went  for  60  days. 
When  it  was  over,  RFE  ex¬ 
posed  the  Red  Patriarch  in 
broadcasts  to  Romania. 

Detail  is  the  watchword.  If 
trolley  lines  in  a  satellite  city 
have  been  re-routed,  that  too 
is  noted  down.  These  details 
give  RFE  its  authenticity.  The 
captive  people  feel  the  broad¬ 
caster  lives  in  no  Western 
vacuum. 

One  Saturday  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1953,  RFE  Correspon¬ 
dent  Carl  Koch  left  headquart¬ 
ers  for  a  weekend  with  friends. 
He  turned  on  his  car  radio. 
Suddenly  he  heard:  “Eight 
Czechs  just  crashed  the  Iron 
Curtain  in  a  home  made  tank!” 


Koch  spun  his  car  around.  The 
Iron  Curtain  had  been  his  beat 
for  a  long  time  and  he  knew 
where  U.  S.  authorities  would 
take  the  Czechs.  He  raced  to 
the  scene. 

Bill  Geib,  then  RFE’s  special 
events  chief,  joined  him  with 
tape  recorders  and  Czech¬ 
speaking  interviewers.  Two 
hours  after  the  escape,  RFE 
beamed  the  full  story  back  to 
Czechoslovakia  to  boost  the 
courage  of  the  oppressed  and 
humiliate  the  commissars. 

Gets  Full  Story 

Once  the  escape  story  had 
been  told  to  newsmen,  Koch’s 
job  just  started.  Day  upon  day 
of  extensive  interviewing  fol¬ 
lowed.  What  resulted  was  the 
full  story  of  life  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  as  the  escapees  knew 
it.  Conditions  of  work,  prices, 
and  the  activities  of  local  Com¬ 
munists  were  taken  down.  It 
was  all  vital  to  RFE,  for  fu¬ 
ture  broadcasts  were  based  in 
part  on  what  Koch  learned. 

It  takes  a  network  of  15 
bureaus  to  obtain  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pieces  of  in¬ 
formation  on  captive  Europe 
which  RFE  has  at  its  disposal. 
These  bureaus  are  headed  by 
men  like  Russ  Hill  and  John 
Elliott,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Allan 
Dreyfuss,  formerly  with  CBS 
and  Reuters  and  Frederick 
Opper,  formerly  of  ABC. 

Since  Mr.  Stowe  returned  to 
the  U.  S.,  ex-UP  man  Talbot 
Hood  is  acting  director  under 
European  Director  Richard 
Condon  and  Condon’s  deputy, 
Allan  Michie,  veteran  news¬ 
paperman  formerly  also  with 
Reader's  Digest  and  Time-Life. 

Each  bureau  chief  emplovs 
at  least  two  exiles  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  who  interview 
escapees  in  their  own  langu¬ 
ages.  The  exile  journalists  at¬ 
tend  RFE  seminars  and  re¬ 
ceive  gpiidance  from  U.  S.- 
trained  newsmen.  One  of  them, 
hired  for  West  Berlin  just  five 
months  before  the  June  1953 
East  German  riots,  supplied 
material  in  greater  quantity 
and  depth  than  did  any  other 
reporter  on  the  scene. 

Cover  U.  N. 

Bureaus  also  are  at  Stock¬ 
holm,  Frankfort,  Munich,  Linz, 
Salzburg,  Weis,  Graz,  Trieste, 
Istanbul,  London,  Paris,  Vien- 


RFE  headquarters  in  New 
York  was  the  scene  of  the  de¬ 
fection  of  Polish  U.  N.  delegate 
Marek  S.  Korowicz.  He  listened 
to  RFE  in  Poland  and,  having 
made  his  break  in  the  U.  S., 
came  to  its  offices  to  meet  the 
press  and  ask  for  political 
asylum.  At  RFE  New  York, 
former  Polish  Secret  Police¬ 
man  Swiatlo  and  former  Po¬ 
lish  Panmunjom  interpreter 
Hadjukiewicz  broadcast  the 
truth  back  to  their  homelands. 

It  is  throughout  Europe,  how¬ 
ever,  where  the  main  escapee¬ 
interviewing  job  is  done.  Cor¬ 
respondents  there  also  talk  to 
Western  travelers,  business¬ 
men  as  well  as  sports  and 
other  delegations  visiting  the 
satellites.  The  bureaus  also 
supply  other  materials  needed 
for  programming  —  exclusive 
interviews,  the  development  of 
satellite  -  angled  international 
news  which  wire  services  do 
not  supply  in  detail  sufficient 
for  RFE’s  purposes  and  re¬ 
ports  on  international  press 
reactions  and  comments. 

Off-beat  assignments  call 
for  recording  Polish  choirs  in 
I.iOndon  or  aiding  Crusade  for 
•  Freedom,  RFE’s  public  -  in¬ 
formation  agency,  in  reporting 
RFE  to  the  American  people 
who  help  pay  for  it.  The  result, 
prominent  newsmen  agree,  is 
impres.sive. 

Kaltenborn  Speaks 

Says  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  who 
visited  Munich  in  1953:  “What 
impressed  me  about  RFE  was 
.  .  .  the  careful  organization 
and  card  cataloguing  of  in¬ 
formation  on  personalities,  in¬ 
stitutions  and  events  in  the  cap¬ 
tive  states.” 

The  late  Anne  O’Hare  Mc¬ 
Cormick  of  the  New  York 
Times,  said  RFE’s  files  “con¬ 
tain  all  that  can  be  shown 
about  Soviet-ruled  Europe.” 
Don  McLachlan,  foreign  editor 
of  the  London  Economist, 
said  “no  newspaper  office  could, 
of  course,  attempt  anything 
comparable,”  and  Victor  A. 
Ryser,  UP’s  Soviet  and  satel¬ 
lite  affairs  specialist  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  added  that,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  “RFE  in  Munich  has  an 
unequalled  collection  of  back¬ 
ground  information  on  satel¬ 
lite  countries  and  is  probably 
the  best  source  in  Europe 
available  to  a  journalist  on 
current  satellite  affairs.” 


evaluated  Hungarian  reports 
alone.  The  reason  for  this  is 
clear;  while  government  trans¬ 
mitters  broadcast  to  every 
corner  of  the  world  and  can 
only  devote  a  limited  amount 
of  time  to  any  one  country, 
RFE  concentrates  only  on  the 
strategic  central  and  East  Eu¬ 
ropean  satellites,  Hungary,  Po¬ 
land,  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria 
and  Romania,  broadcasting  up 
to  20  hours  daily. 

Copy  reaching  headquarters 
in  Munich  is  checked  by  37 
expert  evaluators.  It  is  com¬ 
pared  against  everything  re¬ 
ceived  over  the  past  three 
years,  against  evidence  com¬ 
piled  from  the  Red  regime 
press  itself  and  against  all 
RFE  -  monitored  Red  broad¬ 
casts. 

Dispatches  Checked 

Says  Mr.  Stowe:  “No  news¬ 
paper,  news  agency  or  radio 
network’s  central  headquarters 
in  New  York  or  London  checks 
and  triple  -  checks  dispatches 
received  daily  from  its  bureaus 
to  such  an  intensive  degree.” 

Evaluation,  he  says,  is  the 
“impact  insurance”  of  RFE 
broadcasts.  Program  reliability 
and  accuracy  depend  overwhel¬ 
mingly  on  evaluators.  They 
weed  out  inconsistencies,  pull 
together  previously  -  obtained 
facts  and  warn  against  what  is 
unconfirmed  or  should  be  used 
for  background  information 
only. 

Monitoring,  also  a  part  of 
News  and  Information  Service, 
tapes  an  average  100,000 
words  daily  from  35  Soviet  and 
satellite  radio  stations  and  Red 
teletype  circuits.  An  additional 
15  Red  radio  stations  are  mon¬ 
itored  sporadically.  Monitor¬ 
ing  chief  is  Harold  Peters,  an¬ 
other  veteran  UP  correspon¬ 
dent.  His  plant  enables  RFE 
to  prick  Red  lies  minutes  after 
they  are  uttered.  Teletype  mon¬ 
itoring  informs  RFE  of  So¬ 
viet  instructions  to  the  Satel¬ 
lite  press,  so  RFE  can  answer 
Red  headlines  before  they  are 
in  print.  In  its  constant 
effort  to  improve  itself,  RFE 
has  brought  in  outside  profes¬ 
sionals  to  survey  the  opera¬ 
tion.  News  and  Information 
Service  was  closely  studied 
throughout  October  by  Mark 
F.  Ethridge,  publisher  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  HAS  BUILT  MORE  AIRPLANES  THAN  ANT  OTHER  COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD 


The  F-86D  Sabre  Jet— the  Air  Force  s  first 
one-man  interceptor  —  is  vital  to  America's 
continental  defense  system.  Hundreds  of 
these  continental  defenders  are  now  flying 
from  Air  Force  bases  ringing  the  United 
States . . .  and  another  version,  the  F-86K,  is 
in  production  for  NATO  countries. 

Day  and  night,  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
the  North  American  F-86D  carries  out  its 
mission.  A  hit  from  a  single  one  of  its  24 


Mighty  Mouse  rockets  can  destroy  any 
known  modern  bomber. 

The  “D"  and  “K"  are  another  example 
of  North  American's  ability  to  design  and 
produce  airplanes  that  meet  today's  defense 
needs  today. . .  at  home  or  abroad. 

Research  and  development  make  North 
American  foremost  in  aircraft,  rocket  engines, 
guided  missiles,  electronics  and  peaceful 
applications  of  atomic  energy. 


ENGINEERING  AHEAD  FOR  A  BETTER  TOMORROW 

North  American  Aviation,  inc 
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Man  5  on  His  Own; 
Lady  Prefers  TV 


By  James  L.  Collings 
The  Gentleman  .  .  . 

Once  there  was  a  man  who 
wanted  to  be  on  his  own.  Once 
there  was  a  girl  who  wanted 
to  write  about 
something  be- 
sides  murder 
and  kidnaping. 

The  man  now 
has  his  busi¬ 
ness.  The  young 
lady  now  writes 
about  televi¬ 
sion  personali- 
,  .c  ties.  This  is 

veque  ^  New  Year’s 

double-feature  success  story. 

He  is  Andre  F.  L’Eveque, 
called  Frank  by  his  friends. 
First,  words  of  him,  then  on  to 
paragraphs  concerning  Mar¬ 
garet  Dempsey  McManus,  our 
sympathetic  colleen. 

Frank,  at  43,  is  a  tall,  Greg¬ 
ory  Peck-ish  type,  with  brown 
eyes  and  dark  hair  that  is 
touched  with  a  worry  here  and 
there.  For  years  he  was  with 
Bell  Syndicate,  where  he  started 
in  1928  as  a  file  clerk  while 
still  attending  business  college. 

Man  with  Ideas 

By  1941  he  was  secretary  of 
Consolidated  News  Features,  a 
Bell  subsidiary,  and  by  1951  he 
was  appointed  treasurer  of 


Bell.  He  had  one  of  the  top 
rungs  on  the  ladder,  but  he  was 
restless. 

“I  resigned  from  Bell  on  Dec. 
17  and  two  days  later  formed 
this  organization,  Superior  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,”  Frank  said. 
“I  left  because  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  ideas  I  have  about  the 
business  and  I  figured  it  was 
time  I  tried  them  out.  Plus  the 
fact  all  of  us  at  one  time  or 
another  think  we’d  like  to  be  our 
own  boss.” 

These  remarks  were  made  in 
a  small,  unpretentious  office 
overlooking  42d  st.  in  Manhat¬ 
tan.  His  wife  is  his  secretary. 
As  he  talked,  he  shifted  a  wad 
of  gum  around  in  his  mouth. 
He  chews  with  complete  dig¬ 
nity.  “You  ask  what  my  ideas 
are,”  he  said.  “Well,  I  feel 
there’s  always  room  for  the 
best  in  this  business,  no  matter 
how  discouraged  some  of  the 
people  in  it  may  get. 

“The  best  of  the  features  will 
always  be  used  by  newspapers. 
In  this  connection  I’d  say  there 
should  be  more  concentration 
on  quality  by  all  syndicates. 
You  have  to  be  alert  to  the 
trends  in  readership  taste.  The 
same  old  feature  can’t  go  on 
year  after  year  with  the  same 
old  format.  You’ve  got  to  keep 
things  up  to  date.” 


Frank  presently  has  only 
one  feature — “Architects  Home 
Designs,”  a  weekly  house-plan 
service  that  he  says  is  in  76 
papers.  The  feature  is  signed 
“Gerry  Bishop,”  which  is 
Frank’s  pen  name. 

“I’ll  continue  to  write  it  for 
a  while,”  he  said.  “Then,  as  I 
get  going,  perhaps  I’ll  turn  it 
over  to  someone  else.” 

Of  course,  Frank,  you’ll  have 
other  products. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “I’m  looking 
for  a  few  additional  features, 
whatever  they  might  happen  to 
be,  which  I  feel  would  be  mar¬ 
ketable.  I’d  like  to  latch  on  to 
something  new — brand  new — in 
content  and  idea.  I  don’t  want 
any  imitations,  any  Blondies.” 


M.  D.  to  U.  S.  A. . 

he  tells  how  to  warm  up  a  cold  or  chill  a  fever . . . 
hanish  dishpan  hands  or  diaper  rash . .  .writes  on  the 
care  and  feeding  of  adults . . .  and  what  to  do  until 
the  stork  arrives . . . 


How  To  Keep  Well 

hy  Dr.  Theodore  Van  Dellen  helps  millions  with  tonics 
compounded  of  common  sense . . .  gives  the  secret  of  how  to  feel 
swell,  and  like  it!  His  feature  delivers  hope  and  courage  as  well 
as  authoritative  advice,  based  on  a  lifetime  of  medical  research 
...draws  more  than  100,000  letters  annually— and  the 
enthusiastic  following  of  readers  of  both  sexes,  all  ages,  income 
brackets,  and  social  levels.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire, 
or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chieaffa  Tribune^JVeu?  Yarh  lYewr* 

Wmm^  Xfir*  UulldinQ^  Xfif  York 
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Ruark  Gets  Big 
Movie  Money 

Robert  Ruark,  Scripps- 
Howard  columnist,  has  sold  the 
motion  picture  rights  to  his  as 
yet  unpublished  new  book,  “A 
Thing  of  Value,”  for  $300,000, 
it  was  reported  this  week. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Ruark  re¬ 
portedly  will  be  paid  $150,000 
by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  for 
his  services  as  technical  adviser 
during  the  filming  of  the  story 
about  the  Mau  Maus  and  racial 
strife  in  Africa.  Doubleday  & 
Co.  will  publish  the  book  in 
March. 

the  people  involved.” 

During  the  last  few  years 
she  was  with  the  Sun,  Mar¬ 
garet  concentrated  mostly  on 
features.  She  also  edited  the 
woman’s  page. 

‘Pleasant  Job’ 

“When  Gertrude  Lawrence  or 
Lady  Astor  or  James  Stewart 
came  to  town,”  she  says,  “it 
was  my  pleasant  job  to  greet 
them,  and  I’ve  interviewed  such 
divergent  types  as  Tallulah  B., 
Madame  Pandit  and  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.” 

Miss  Margaret  left  the  paper 
in  1950  to  come  to  New  York 
with  her  husband,  a  television 
sportscaster.  In  looking  back  on 
those  happy,  hustling  years, 
one  thing  stands  out. 

It  was  a  compliment  paid  her 
by  Paul  Patterson,  late  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sunpapers.  As 
Margaret  explains  it,  “He  had 
been  most  opposed  to  hiring 
women  at  the  outset  of  the  war 
and  felt  the  Sun  should  struggle 
along  with  its  older  people,  and 
men  not  subject  to  the  draft, 
but  he,  at  last,  gave  in  to  the 
pressure  of  Neil  Swanson,  then 
executive  managing  editor.” 

In  1945  Mr.  Patterson  told 
friends:  “Everybody  knows  how 
I  felt  about  hiring  women,  but 
if  all  my  reporters  were  as 
good  as  Virginia  Paty  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Dempsey,  I’d  have  an 
entire  staff  of  women — no 
men.” 

Bell  Syndicate  thinks  she’s 
pretty  good,  too.  Good  enough 
to  write  a  weekly  (Saturday 
or  Sunday  release)  column  on 
television  personalities.  The 
first  effort,  on  Perry  Como,  ap¬ 
peared  Jan.  2.  Her  style  is 
simple,  straightforward.  The 
colleen  is  a  craftsman — Perry 
gets  covered  from  crew  haircut 
to  tassled  loafers. 

“I  think  she’s  established,” 
says  John  Osenenko.  “She’s 
going  like  wildfire.”  John  is 
promotion  manager  in  charge 
of  praise  at  Bell. 
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Margaret  McManus 

And  the  Lady  .  .  . 

The  attractive  Margaret 
Dempsey  McManus,  34  (just 
like  that,  without  adjectives), 
is  soft-hearted.  You  see,  she 
prefers  covering  TV  personali¬ 
ties  to  murder,  and  this  is  the 
story. 

j  After  graduation  from  the 
!  College  of  Notre  Dame  of 
'  Maryland  in  1941,  Margaret 
I  went  to  work  as  a  general  as- 
I  signment  reporter  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  Evening  Sun. 

Being  hired  was  quite  a  feat 
in  itself,  for  the  Sunpapers  then 
had  a  strict  rule  that  no  wo- 
1  men  reporters  were  to  be  hired. 
Margaret  says,  “They  were 
forced  to  abandon  this  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  discomforts  of  the 
j  war,  so  I  was  one  of  the  first 
I  few  women  reporters  em¬ 
ployed.” 

At  any  rate,  she  covered  the 
usual  luncheons  and  PTA  meet¬ 
ings  at  first,  then,  as  time  went 
along,  she  was  sent  on  every 
type  story,  finally  making  page 
one  with  murders  and  kidnap- 
ings  and  political  conventions. 

“I’d  like  to  go  on  record  as 
saying  I  never  want  to  cover 
another  murder  or  kidnapping 

as  long  as - .  Too  hard  on 

my  system.  I  feel  too  sorry  for 
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OSFs  Vague  Plan 
Alarming — W  iggins 


Washington  information  and  know-how  a 
J.  Russell  Wiggins,  chairman  potential  enemy  could  use  to 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  injure  us,  yet  which  cannot  be 
Committee  of  the  American  properly  handled  by  classifica- 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  tion.’  During  the  revision  of 
restated  his  fears  of  “a  n^w  the  classification  pro^am  by 
and  very  serious  threat”  of  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
censorship  in  the  Office  of  the  government  never  suggested 
Strategic  Information  this  that  there  was  an  additional 

area  which  could  not  be  handled 
Mr.  Wiggins  commented,  as  by  classification,  and  over 
follows,  on  the  statement  which  which  the  government  intended 
R.  Karl  Honaman,  director  of  to  exert  some  kind  of  control. 
OSI,  made  in  Editor  &  Pub-  VVho  Will  Decide 

USHER  (Jan.  1,  page  14)  :  Strategic  In- 

“The  new  statement  removes  formation  suggests  that  some 
none  of  the  apprehensions  technical  information  might 
created  by  the  announcement  wisely  be  held  back,  for  a  lim- 
of  Nov.  5.  It  is  clear  that^  we  period,  without  ‘seriously 

have  a  new  and  a  very  serious  delaying’  the  time  the  informa- 
threat  to  freedom  of  informa-  jJqj^  Ijg  gf  ‘general  value  to 

our  people.’  Who  is  going  to 
Vague  Declaration  decide  what  this  inforaiation 

‘‘All  we  have  on  which  to  >8?  Wh®  is  going  to  pass  on 
judge  this  proposal  so  far  is  ^be  wisdom  of  holding  it  back, 
a  vague  declaration  of  an  in-  Who  will  determine  whe^er 
tent  to  prevent  the  free  circu-  delay  would  be  ‘serious’.  The 
lation  of  ‘strategic’  informa-  agency  that  furnishes  the 
tion.  However  this  intention  is  guidance  on  which  these  deci- 
carried  out,  it  is  clear  that  the  sions  are  made  is  exercising 
government  now  proposes  to  powers  of  censorship  no  matter 
limit  dissemination  of  a  new  how  the  government  describes 
category  of  information,  lying  the  process, 
outside  the  military  classifica-  “It  is  suggested  that  infor- 
tions.  mation  that  is  withheld  from 

“Just  what  ‘strategic  infor-  general  circulation  may  be 
mation’  is  and  exactly  how  it  given  to  a  relatively  small  num- 
is  to  be  controlled  we  are  not  ber  of  persons  through  specific 
told.  Anxiety  is  increased  by  channels  ‘without  the  need  to 
the  absence  of  clear-cut  defini-  broadcast  it  to  nations  whose 
tions  and  sharply  defined  pow-  interest  are  inimical  to  our 
ers.  own.’  This  could  involve  the 

“This  anxiety  is  not  dimin-  most  outrageous  discrimination, 
ished  by  a  statement  that  such  conferring  commercial  advan- 
intervention  in  the  free  flow  of  tage  on  favored  firms  and  per- 
information  in  a  non-classified  sons  and  withholding  from 
area  is  not  ‘censorship.’  What-  others  knowledge  the  lack  of 
ever  it  is  called,  it  is  objection-  which  might  be  competitively 
able  in  a  free  society  which  fatal  to  them, 
hitherto  has  not  had  to  look  to  “The  Office  of  Strategic  In¬ 
government  for  its  approval  or  formation  seems  to  be  under 
advice  before  distributing  facts  the  impression  that  the  sort  of 
and  information  of  a  non-classi-  intervention  it  proposes  is  not 
fled  character.  ‘censorship’  if  it  is  ‘voluntary.’ 

n  11  r.  •  i>r  •  whole  World  War  II  cen- 

RecalLs  Price  Warning  sorship  was  ‘voluntary’  but  was 
“It  is  not  reassuring  to  know  nonetheless  ‘censorship.’  It  was 
that  ‘no  specific  plans  or  sug-  a  censorship  more  acceptable 
gestions  have  been  developed.’  than  the  vague  proposals  of  the 

They  should  have  been  de-  Office  of  Strategic  Informa- 

veloped  before  the  office  ever  tion.” 
was  established.  The  very  • 

vagueness  of  its  powers  and  p  Dewev 

plans  IS  alarming.  We  were  n.  Jr  v 

warned  by  Byron  Price,  on  the  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

termination  of  World  War  IT  The  Westchester  County  group 
censorship,  to  mistrust  such  of  newspapers  marked  the  close 
vagueness  and  lack  of  detailed  of  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey’s  12- 
and  specific  safeguards.  year  administration  at  Albany 

“The  Office  says  it  is  con-  with  a  full-page  text-and-pic 

cerned  only  ‘with  the  kinds  of  review  by  Hugh  W.  Robertson. 
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He^s  Chief  Negotiator 
In  Knight  Purchases 


When  the  announcement 
was  made  that  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer  had  be¬ 
come  a  Knight  newspaper, 
there  was  a  familiar  ring  to 
the  story.  (E&P,  Jan.  1, 
page  7.) 

It  was  not  merely  the  fact 
that  the  Knights  again  had 


=  C.  Blake  McDowell 

B  acquired  a  well  known  news- 
g  paper.  It  was  the  mention 
E  that  negotiations  for  the 
I  purchase  were  handled  for 
g  the  Knights  by  C.  Blake  Mc- 
g  Dowell. 

1^  Mr.  McDowell  has  been 
F  doing  that  sort  of  thing  for 
b  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight 
F  since  they  began  acquiring 
F  newspapers. 

F  The  newspaper  business  is 
t  beginning  to  realize  that 
k  Blake  McDowell  probably  is 
E  one  of  the  nation’s  top  nego- 
p  tiators  for  newspaper  prop- 
p  erties. 

M  Many  of  those  in  the  busi- 
k  ness  long  have  recognized 
p  that  he  is  an  outstanding 
p  authority  on  newspaper  ap- 
E  praisals.  He  has  been  called 
p  upon  by  many  papers  out- 
p  side  the  Knight  organiza- 
p  tion  to  exert  his  talents  in 
B  that  specialty. 

M  Mr.  McDowell,  who  is  64 
I  years  old,  is  an  Akron  at- 
B  torney.  He  is  a  specialist  in 
B  banking,  financing  and  cor- 
M  poration  law.  As  such,  he 
§  not  only  has  been  active  in 
B  the  expansion  program  of 
B  the  Knight  newspapers,  but 
H  in  the  financing  and  corpor- 
g  ate  planning  of  them  as  well. 


These  qualifications  make  a 
him  invaluable  as  a  negotia-  I 
tor,  but  equally  important  a 
are  his  native  horse-trading  s 
instinct,  'his  genial  person-  I 
ality,  and  a  reputation  for  | 
integrity.  g 

He  first  filled  the  role  of  S 
negotiator  for  the  Knights  | 
when  he  helped  buy  the  3 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  in  Oc-  B 
tober,  1937.  A  month  later,  B 
he  had  helped  bring  to  com-  E 
pletion  the  purchase  of  the  g 
Miami  Tribune,  which  was  B 
merged  with  the  Herald.  J 
In  1938,  Mr.  McDowell  J 
helped  negotiate  the  pur-  g 
chase  of  the  Akron  Times  B 
Press  from  Scripps  Howard.  B 
The  Times  Press  was  mergfed  M 
with  the  Beacon  Journal,  g 
the  original  Knight  news-  = 
paper.  g 

Next  he  negotiated  the  g 
purchase  of  the  Detroit  I 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  in  1940,  I 
and  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  B 
in  1944.  I 

He  represented  the  Knights  B 
in  their  purchase  of  the  St.  B 
Lawrence  Paper  Corp.,  Nor-  S 
folk,  N.  Y. ;  radio  station  g 
WQAM  in  Miami;  and  mi-  g 
nority  interests  in  radio  B 
stations  in  Chicago  and  | 
Akron.  g 

Mr.  McDowell  is  general  B 
counsel,  secretary  and  direc-  9 
tor  for  Knight  Newspapers,  B 
Inc.  He  is  an  officer  and  di-  = 
rector  of  most  of  the  indi-  g 
vidual  Knight  companies.  I 
His  interests  go  on  from  | 
there.  He  is  chairman  of  the  M 
board  and  a  director  of  the  I 
Clinton,  Ohio,  Savings  Bank  | 
Co.;  director  of  Bankers  g 
Guarantee  Title  and  Trust  g 
Co.;  director  of  Yeager  Co.  g 
a  large  Akron  department  g 
store;  vicepresident  and  di-  g 
rector  of  Peoples  Drug  | 
Stores,  Inc.;  secretary,  trea-  g 
surer  and  director  of  Dowell  g 
Realty  Co.  J 

The  list  goes  on.  He  is  B 
director  of  the  First  Na-  M 
tional  Bank  in  Akron ;  a  g 
director  of  Great  Lakes  Pa-  5 
per  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada;  B 
director  of  Press  Wireless,  g 
Inc.;  an  officer  of  the  Gar-  E 
field  Hotel  Co.  | 

With  that  much  to  do,  Mr.  g 
McDowell  finds  time  to  do  B 
more.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  g 
Akron  branch  library  sys-  M 
tern.  I 
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‘Juniors’  Reaching 
That  Difficult  Stage 


By  Doris  Willens 

IX)NDON 

Britain’s  newspapers  for 
“junior”  readers,  Fleet  Street’s 
bouncing  babies  of  four  months, 
are  currently  cutting  their 
teeth  on  the  hard  core  of  cir¬ 
culation  problems. 

What  are  circulation  prob¬ 
lems  to  a  national  newspaper 
here  perhaps  sound  like  a 
dream  world  to  American  pub¬ 
lishers. 

But  to  the  publishers  of  the 
Junior  Mirror  and  Junior  Ex¬ 
press,  sales  of  about  800,000 
and  500,000  respectively  are, 
relatively  speaking,  peanuts. 

For  the  “senior”  versions  of 
those  newspapers  sell  in  excess 
of  4,000,000  copies  every  day. 

Also,  the  Junior  Mirror’s  first 
edition  sold  more  than  1,200,000 
copies.  And  the  Junior  Express 
started  with  sales  of  900,000. 

Going  Down  Every  Week 

Why  the  drop?  John  Mus-. 
grave-Wood,  Junior  Express 
editor,  told  E&P  that  his  pa¬ 
per  started  with  “false”  sales — 
sales  that  could  be  accounted 
for  by  the  prestige  of  the 
Beaverbrook  group. 

Still,  he  concedes  that  cir¬ 
culation  has  been  going  down 
every  week. 

First  sales  of  the  Junior  Mir¬ 
ror  too  unquestionably  reflected 
a  large  “curiosity”  audience. 

Perhaps  it  was  all  a  matter 
of  shaking  it  dowm  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  bedrock.  Can  the  pa¬ 
pers  make  money  at  their  cur¬ 
rent  sales? 

Mr.  Musgrave-Wood  said  his 
paper  is  “in  the  black,”  though 
“not  a  big  money-maker.” 

Robert  Balmforth,  Junior 
Mirror  editor,  told  E&P: 

“Insofar  as  any  new  national 
weekly  is  ‘in  the  black’  three 
months  after  its  inception.  Jun¬ 
ior  Mirror  promises  to  thrive 
financially,  bearing  in  mind  the 
sales  figure.” 

Advertisers  Like  Them 

Neither  junior  edition  seems 
to  be  having  difficulty  in  filling 
its  ad  columns — the  Junior  Mir¬ 
ror  at  a  basic  rate  of  $168  a 
column  (it  is  a  five-column  pa¬ 
per)  ;  the  Junior  Express  at  a 
basic  rate  of  $420  a  half  page. 
Both  are  tabloids.  Advertisers 
have  quickly  adapted  to  the 
swing  of  the  papers,  offering 
many  prizes  to  the  kiddies. 


Candy  manufacturers  are  big 
advertisers,  though  they  no 
longer  dominate  the  ad  columns 
as  in  the  first  issues.  Now 
one  sees  ads  for  toys,  bicycles, 
guns,  cameras,  books,  movies, 
sports  wear,  and  even  soaps 
and  detergents. 

The  physical  operations  of 
the  two  junior  papers  are  very 
different.  The  Junior  Mirror 
has  a  staff  of  .30 — editor,  fea¬ 
tures  editor,  art  editor,  sports 
editor,  chief  copy  editor,  re¬ 
porters,  girl  columnist,  photog¬ 
raphers,  lay-out  artist,  librar¬ 
ian  and  postal  staff.  The  Jun¬ 
ior  Express  functions  with  its 
own  staff  of  eight  people  who 
edit,  write,  copyread,  and  take 
pictures.  Other  members  of  the 
Beaverbrook  staff  are  used  on 
occasion. 

The  Express  editor  had  never 
done  editorial  w'ork  before  he 
was  appointed  to  this  position. 
He  had  done  the  theatrical  car¬ 
tooning  of  the  Sunday  Express, 
and  as  Emwood  he  draws  for 
Punch  and  the  Taller. 

His  influence  is  all-pervasive. 
Cartooned  ideas  abound.  Car¬ 
toons  showing  children  how  to 
make  clothes  to  dress  up  like 
ancient  Romans,  or  Mexicans, 
or  what  have  you.  Cai’toons 
showing  how  to  make  Christmas 
presents,  how  to  put  an  egg 
through  the  narrow  neck  of  a 
bottle,  how  to  play  with  your 
puppy  dog. 

For  ideas,  Mr.  Musgrave- 
Wood  believes,  are  what  make 
a  junior  newspaper.  There 
must  be  new  things  for  the 
readers  to  do  all  the  time. 

Can’t  Be  Boring 

What  else  has  been  learned 
about  producing  a  newspaper 
for  children  in  the  9-15  age 
group? 

Features  must  be  short,  said 
Mr.  Musgrave-Wood.  Children 
have  short  attention  spans  and 
must  not  be  given  time  to  be 
bored. 

Children  are  not  sentimental. 
Headlines  must  arouse  their 
excitement. 

There  must  be  a  direct  edi- 
tor-to-reader  approach,  a  “you” 
think  such-and-such,  not  “they” 
think  such-and-such. 

Children  want  most  to  read 
about  the  glamor  that  life 
COULD  offer. 

Above  all,  Mr.  Musgrave- 


Wood  said,  a  viewpoint  must 
not  be  taken.  Children  do  not 
want  to  be  instructed.  When 
they  read  their  newspaper, 
they  want  relaxation. 

Mr.  Balmforth  confii’med  this. 
The  senior  newspaper,  he  said, 
may  take  an  opinion-forming 
role.  But  the  junior  paper 
must  always  guard  against 
challenging  authority. 

“This  authority,”  he  said,  “in 
a  child’s  mind  rightly  belongs 
to  the  parent  or  to  the  teacher. 
We  must  stifle  any  temptation 
to  criticize  or  attack  the  func¬ 
tions  of  these  two  authorities.” 

Reader  Mail  Is  Heavy 

Favorite  features  of  Junior 
Express  readers  seem  to  be  the 
comic  strips,  competitions, 
things  to  do,  and  the  sports 
pages.  Junior  Mirror  readers’ 
favorites  include  the  readers’ 
letters,  serial  fiction,  picture 
sets  with  a  dramatic  instruc¬ 
tional  theme,  and  sports  pages. 

The  Junior  Express  receives 
about  7,500  letters  a  week  from 
readers,  including  competition 
entries.  Weekly  mail  average 
of  the  Junior  Mirror  is  15,000- 
20,000. 

Neither  paper  has  made  an 
organized  effort  to  get  into  the 
.schools.  The  most  the  Junior 
Express  has  done  is  to  send 
batches  of  papers  to  one  or  two 
schools  and  asked  teachers  to 
hand  them  out  to  classes  for 
criticism. 

The  Junior  Mirror  ran  a  na¬ 
tional  handwriting  contest,  and 
sent  copies  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  to  all  the  educational 
authorities  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  But  neither  they  nor  the 
teachers  could  guarantee  coop¬ 
eration.  So  the  Mirror  directed 
its  appeal  to  the  individual 
reader.  But  the  announcement 
also  contained  an  invitation  to 
teachers  to  certify  on  a  coupon 
provided  that  the  handwriting 
was  that  of  the  child  concerned. 

In  the  end,  Mr.  Balmforth 
said,  more  than  300  teachers 
responded  by  sending  in  bulk 
entries  from  their  classes. 

Early  Mistakes 

What  mistakes  were  made  at 
the  beginning? 

Mr.  Musgi'ave-Wood  thinks 
one  big  mistake  was  calling  the 
paper  “Junior.”  It  is  a  word 
that  children  might  resent.  He 
is  attempting  to  correct  this  by 
using  the  w’ord  on  as  many 
pages  as  possible  (Junior  Show 
Page,  Junior  Zoo,  etc.)  so  that 
it  becomes  “just  another  word.” 

He  also  thinks  the  prizes  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Express  in  the 
first  competitions  were  too  big. 
The  bicycles  and  TV  sets  were 
too  costly;  it  is  better  to  please 
a  thousand  children  with  a  pen- 


Third  Timesman 
Fills  Bank  Post 

New  York  Gov.  Averell 
Harriman,  following  a  plan 
of  former  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  has  gone  to  the  New 
York  Times  business  depart¬ 
ment  in  appointing  a  new 
state  banking  superintend¬ 
ent. 

Gov.  Harriman  this  week 
named  George  A.  Mooney, 
Times  financial  writer,  to 
the  banking  post  succeeding 
William  A.  Lyons,  another 
former  Times  business  writer 
appointed  by  Mr.  Dewey.  J 

Elliott  Bell,  now  publisher 
of  Business  Week,  has  also 
handled  the  position  after  ; 

sei-ving  with  the  Times’  5 

business  department.  i 

i 

cil  that  says  Junior  Express  | 
than  a  hundred  with  bicycles;  \ 

and  after  such  big  prizes  any-  | 
thing  that  follows  must  be  anti-  ] 
climax.  i 

Several  continental  publishers  j 

have  been  studying  the  opera-  j 

tions  of  Britain’s  juniors,  and  | 

have  said  they  will  soon  be  | 

starting  their  own.  ’ 

Some  big  American  publish-  j 

ers  are  also  known  to  have  I 

shown  interest  in  junior  news-  | 

papers. 

It  has  not  yet  been  proved 
that  they  are  sure-fire  financial 
ventures.  But  in  competitive 
cities  it  may  yet  reach  the 
point  where  they  are  “musts.” 

•  j 

3  Hit  ‘Top  10’  Poll 

Cincinnati 

The  story  of  the  McCarthy  ; 

hearings  was  voted  first  place 
in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer’s 
annual  poll  of  the  10  best  i 

stories  of  the  year.  Three  news-  ' 

papermen  and  three  readers 
were  the  only  voters  among  the 
4,000  who  entered  the  balloting 
to  pick  the  top  10  in  correct 
order.  The  newsmen  were  ^ 

George  A.  Smallsreed,  editor  of 
the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch; 

A1  Schotelkotte,  Enquirer  re¬ 
porter  and  columnist,  and  Brady  ] 

Black,  Columbus  correspondent 
of  the  Enquirer. 

• 

S 78,000  Estate  | 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  | 

William  J.  (Billy)  Kelly,  re¬ 
tired  sports  editor  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier-Express  left  a 
gross  estate  of  $78,208.65  and  a 
net  of  $73,345.94  when  he  died 
April  2,  a  state  tax  appraisal  on  T 

file  in  Erie  County  Surrogate’s  I 

Court  shows.  I 
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Matt  Vernon's  "toughest  year"  in  journalisnn 
came  to  a  close  on  a  satisfying  note — he  was  cited 
by  the  Rotary  Club  of  Eunice,  La.  as  the  town's 
"outstanding  citizen  of  the  year.”  Before  that  ac¬ 
colade,  however,  he  was  in  the  middle  of  a  battle: 
his  weekly  paper  was  boycotted  and  suffered  loss  of 
advertising,  he  was  subjected  to  personal  abuse,  he 
was  offered  a  bribe  and  his  life  was  threatened.  The 
story  in  E  &  P,  Dec.  25,  regarding  the  public's  cool¬ 
ness  toward  freedom  of  the  press  prompted  Mr. 
Vernon  to  write  this  inside  story  of  his  experience. 


Vernon 


Editor  Took  Licking 
But  Won  a  Victory 

By  Matthew  P.  Vernon 

Editor  and  publishrr,  Eunice  (La.)  News 


While  newspapers  may  de¬ 
plore  the  public’s  lack  of  un¬ 
derstanding  of  “Freedom  of  the 
Press”  and  its  close  alliance 
with  “Freedom  of  Speech,” 
there  is  one  town  in  the  state 
of  Louisiana  where  this  situa¬ 
tion  does  not  exist. 

Eunice  today  has  had  a  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  be  briefed 
in  the  under.standing  of  these 
fundamental  principles,  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  Americans. 

.\nd  the  reason?  Because  the 
town’s  newspaper  exposed  the 
actions  of  a  political  group  in 
a  series  of  straight-from-the 
shoulder  editorials. 

And  local  citizens,  aroused 
by  the  editor’s  indignant  stand, 
spoke  up  against  the  politicians 
in  a  public  meeting. 

Deposition  Move 
And  the  attorneys  represent¬ 
ing  the  political  gi’oup  seized 
upon  a  law  enabling  them  to  call 
these  public-spirited  citizens 
“on  the  carpet”  by  way  of  “tak¬ 
ing  depositions”  in  a  lawsuit  in 
connection  with  the  controversy. 

And  the  newspaper  hopped 
on  the  deposition-taking  as  a 
legal  maneuver  aimed  at  in¬ 
timidation  of  free  speech. 

The  editor,  also  called  for  a 
deposition,  attacked  the  poli¬ 
ticians  for  seeking  to  destroy 
freedom  of  the  press  and  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  in  the  town. 

He  proved  that  one  of  the 
attorneys  representing  the  poli¬ 
ticians  had  bragged  that  he 
I  would  put  a  stop  to  local  citi- 
.  zens  “speaking  out”  at  public 
t  meetings. 

I  The  result  was  an  aroused 
I  public,  keenly  aware  of  its  con- 
5  stitutional  rights,  and  a  group 
I  of  properly  abashed  politicians. 


eral  grant  covering  64%  of 
the  cost. 

Local  politicians,  denied  con¬ 
trol  of  the  hospital  board, 
fought  the  issue  through  two 
elections,  and  defeated  it  de¬ 
spite  Vernon’s  hammering  on 
the  theme  editorially.  The  need 
for  the  hospital  was  great,  but 
the  politicians  did  not  want 
anything  they  could  not  con¬ 
trol. 

The  third  election  was 
launched  through  Vernon’s  ef¬ 
forts,  and  again  the  politicians 
were  going  to  be  strong-armed 
out  of  the  picture,  because  the 
editor  was  determined  that  this 
hospital  would  be  free  of  poli¬ 
tical  domination. 

But  he  failed  to  take  into 
account  the  power  of  the  police 
jury  of  the  parish  (county), 
which  appointed  the  board,  al¬ 
though  it  was  to  serve  a  hos¬ 
pital  district  bounded  by  the 
city  limits  of  Eunice,  a  non¬ 
parish  seat  town  of  10,000  in 
St.  Landry  Parish. 

Inside  Maneuvers 

The  police  jury,  through  a 
majority  of  politically-minded 
members,  named  the  board  .  .  . 
but  not  the  one  Vernon  had  in 
mind.  Vernon’s  board  was  com¬ 
posed  of  five  members  selected 
by  a  committee  composed  of 
the  presidents  of  the  six  civic 
clubs  of  the  town.  The  board 
that  was  named  is  composed  of 
five  men  who  have  been  active 
in  politics  in  Eunice  for  many 
years,  and  three  of  its  members 
were  unsuccessful  candidates 
for  office,  a  total  of  six  times 
between  them  in  recent  years. 
(One  turned  down  three  times, 
one  twice,  and  one  one  time.) 

This  board,  without  the  back¬ 
ing  of  the  community,  was 
nevertheless  accepted  by  the 
town,  and  the  newspaper,  with 
the  promise  that  as  long  as  it 
handled  the  hospital  matter 


Fight  for  Hospital 
The  fight  centered  about  the 
new  hospital,  to  be  built  with 
a  local  bond  issue  plus  a  fed- 
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properly,  it  would  get  the  sup¬ 
port  needed. 

But  when  the  board  came  to 
select  the  site,  it  chose  land 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the 
chairman.  This  land,  poorly 
drained  and  lying  in  what  most 
citizens  consider  an  undesir¬ 
able  neighborhood,  far  from  the 
center  of  population,  was  given 
free  with  the  provision  that 
the  hospital  be  named  for  the 
board’s  chairman’s  family! 

In  addition,  the  brother  of 
the  board  chairman  was  hired 
as  a  legal  advisor  for  the  board, 
at  a  good  fee.  He,  too,  was 
instrumental  in  working  out  the 
details  of  offering  his  family’s 
property,  for  the  sake  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  tract  as  a  subdi¬ 
vision,  plus  the  distinction  of 
having  the  hospital  named  for 
his  family. 

All  this  was  accepted  in  sil¬ 
ence  by  the  community  until 

it  was  revealed  that  at  least 
one  other  site,  considered  much 
more  desirable,  would  have  been 
offered  free  for  the  hospital, 
had  not  the  owner  been  dis¬ 

suaded  by  the  board  chairman. 

Letter  Boils  Over 

This  property  owner,  incensed 
when  he  realized  that  he  had 
been  persuaded  to  put  a  good 
price  on  his  property  just  to 

keep  it  from  competition  with 

the  other  site  of  the  board 
chairman’s  family,  went  to  the 
newspaper  and  agreed  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  letter  attesting  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  deal  had 
been  handled. 

This  blew  off  the  lid. 

A  businessman  of  the  town 
announced  through  the  newspa¬ 
per  that  he  had  petitions  at  his 
place  ready  for  the  signatures 
of  anyone  who  objected  to  the 
proposed  hospital  site.  He  .said 
he  would  not  solicit  any  names, 
but  would  merely  offer  the  peti¬ 
tions.  Several  hundred  citi¬ 
zens  responded. 

Meantime,  the  hospital  board 
petitioned  the  town’s  zoning 
board  for  a  permit  to  build  the 
hospital  on  the  board’s  site. 
The  zoning  board,  by  a  close 
vote,  turned  down  the  permit. 
In  doing  this,  it  showed  a  dis¬ 
position  to  respond  to  public 
opinion. 

A  hearing  was  held  in  the 
City  Hall,  to  which  the  public 
was  invited,  and  it  was  here 
that  eleven  or  twelve  local  citi¬ 
zens  protested  the  proposed  site, 
and  asked  the  zoning  board  to 
refuse  the  permit. 

These  citizens  were  then 
called  to  the  parish  seat  of 
Opelousas,  in  connection  with 
the  ho.spital  board’s  suit  in  dis¬ 
trict  court  to  set  aside  the  zon¬ 
ing  board’s  decision. 


^AngeVs  Message^ 
Read  from  Pulpit 

St.  Louis 
An  editorial  in  the  Globe- 
Democrat’s  Christmas  edi¬ 
tion,  “The  Angel’s  Message,” 
was  read  from  the  pulpit  at 
two  services  by  Dr.  Marion 
F.  Stuart,  pastor  of  Tyler 
Place  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  Stuart  told  his  con¬ 
gregation  that  he  ranked  it 
with  a  previous  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  editorial,  the  Pulitzer 
Prize-winner,  “Low  Estate  of 
Public  Morals,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  Aug.  6,  1951.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  written  by  Louis  La- 
Coss,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page.  The  “Angel’s  Message” 
was  written  by  Charles  C. 
Clayton,  executive  assistant. 


These  dozen  citizens  were 
abused  by  the  attorneys  repre¬ 
senting  the  hospital  board,  and 
many  matters  in  no  way  rel¬ 
evant  to  the  zoning  decision 
were  brought  in  to  embarrass 
the  citizens. 

The  editor  called  it  an  “in¬ 
quisition,”  and  condemned  the 
entire  procedure  as  making  a 
mockery  of  the  law  and  the 
courts,  and  predicted  that  none 
of  the  depositions  taken  would 
be  considered  by  the  court  in  its 
final  decision.  He  was  later 
proved  right. 

The  court  ruled  against  the 
zoning  board.  The  judge  has 
just  been  sworn  in  for  his  sec¬ 
ond  six-year  term,  to  which  he 
was  elected  without  opposition. 
His  previous  political  affilia¬ 
tions  had  been  closely  connected 
with  the  men  on  the  hospital 
board  and  their  attorneys. 

The  editor  wound  up  his  cam¬ 
paign  with  the  statement  that 
the  “chickens  would  come  home 
to  roost”  in  the  next  elections. 

But  the  people  of  Eunice  had 
received  a  dynamic  lesson  in 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  that  will  be  long  remem¬ 
bered. 

And  the  editor  was  satisfied. 

In  Retirement  Plan 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Employes  of  the  Illinois  State 
Journal  (morning)  and  the 
Illinois  State  Register  (eve¬ 
ning)  are  included  in  a  retire¬ 
ment  benefit  plan  announced  by 
Copley  Press,  Inc.,  retroactive 
to  Jan.  1,  1954.  The  cost  is  borne 
entirely  by  the  company.  1110 
plan  was  announced  here  by  J. 
Emil  Smith,  publisher  of  both 
newspapers. 
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Calling  All  Prize  Pix 
For  E&P  Photo  Contest 


By  James  L.  Collings 

If  you  have  a  picture  of  a 
man  leaping  off  a  building — 

Or  a  cop  shooting  it  out  with 
a  thug — 

Or  strikers  clobbering  a  scab 
senseless — 

Or  a  skyscraper  crashing  in 
flames — 

Or  even  one  of  a  butterfly 
chasing  an  elephant  with  a 
baseball  bat — 

Well,  if  you  have,  keep  in 
mind  Editor  &  Publisher’s  16th 
annual  spot  news  photo  con¬ 
test.  Don’t  misunderstand — 
there’s  no  prejudice  against 
pictures  depicting  life’s  sweeter 
moments.  In  fact,  one  of  these 
years  we’d  like  to  see  that  but¬ 
terfly  chasing  the  elephant. 
The  horror  theme  is  suggested 
only  becau.se  it  has  predomi¬ 
nated  lo  these  many  contests. 
Poor  butterfly! 

Anyhow,  clean  the  dust  off’n 
your  best  negatives,  print  up 
and  send  your  entries  to  News 
Picture  Contest,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  1700  Times  Tower,  New 
York  36,  N.  Y. 

Closing  Feb.  15 

You  have  plenty  of  time.  The 
closing  date  is  Feb.  15,  1955. 
The  prize  money  breaks  down 
like  this:  1st  place — $200  ;  2d — 
$100,  and  3d,  $75,  plus  flve  hon¬ 
orable  mentions  worth  $15  each. 

The  top  winner  will  have  his 
picture  placed  in  Kent  State 
University’s  Hall  of  Fame, 
where  previous  E&P  contest¬ 
winning  pictures,  greatly  en¬ 
larged,  are  hung  in  huge 
frames. 

The  rules  are  as  simple  as 
you  can  get  ’em: 

•  Only  spot  news  —  SPOT 
NEWS,  that  is — pictures  will 
be  considered  by  the  five  judges 
(to  be  named  later)  who  will 
meet  sometime  in  March. 

•  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  entries  that  may  be 
submitted. 

•  Those  eligible  are  camera¬ 
men  employed  by  a  newspa¬ 
per,  a  syndicate  or  a  news  ser¬ 
vice,  or  any  accredited  freelance 
operating  out  of  the  U.  S., 
Canada  or  Mexico,  qualify. 

•  Stills  from  newsreels  won’t 
be  admitted,  but  photographers 
whose  pictures  have  been  run 


in  non-daily  newspapers  (week¬ 
lies)  of  general  circulation  can 
submit  their  work. 

Description  Wanted 

•  Your  pictures  must  have 
been  published  in  a  daily  or 
non-daily  of  general  circulation 
during  the  calendar  year  of 
1954.  Attach  as  proof  of  pub¬ 
lication  a  clipping  or  tear 
sheet  bearing  a  dateline  or  a 
statement  from  your  editor  at¬ 
testing  to  publication. 

•  Write  a  full  description 
on  the  back  of  each  picture,  in¬ 
cluding  comments  on  how  the 
picture  was  made,  kind  of 
camera  and  technical  data. 
Don’t  put  names  on  the  front 
of  the  print. 

•  Entries  must  be  8x10 
glossies,  mounted  on  board  not 
to  exceed  16x20,  with  a  title. 

•  Pictures  won’t  be  returned 
unless  requested  at  the  time  of 
entry  and  accompanied  by  re¬ 
turn  postage.  All  copyrights 
will  be  respected  in  reproduc¬ 
tion  for  news  purposes  in  E&P. 

•  The  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  method 
of  judging  will  be  used.  This 
system  calls  for  4  possible 


points  for  dramatic  quality 
achieved  while  covering  spot 
news;  2  possible  points  for  dif¬ 
ficulties  met  and  competitive 
conditions  under  which  the  pho¬ 
tographer  worked;  2  possible 
points  for  the  importance  of  the 
story;  and  1  possible  point  for 
technical  quality. 

Hope  to  see  you  represented. 

Protection  Bill 

Senator  John  Adams  of  An¬ 
dover,  Mass.,  has  filed  a  bill  in 
that  state  asking  for  a  $500 
fine  or  six  months  in  jail  for 
a  person  convicted  of  striking, 
beating,  wounding  or  assault¬ 
ing  any  news  photographer  or 
reporter  W’hile  on  assignment. 

Ex-Cameraman  Honored 

A  former  news  photographer, 
now  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Photographic  Laboratory, 
has  received  the  agency’s  high¬ 
est  incentive  award  for  design¬ 
ing  special  equipment  to  speed 
up  the  mass  production  of  photo 
copy  negatives.  He  is  James  A. 
Beales,  who  for  1(>  years  was 
with  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald.  He  received  a  check 
for  $270  for  his  invention 
which  is  said  to  save  the  gov¬ 
ernment  $11,126  a  year. 

Open  Studio 

Three  ex-members  of  the  old 
Washington  Times-Herald  have 
opened  a  commercial  studio  in 
the  capital.  They  are  Paul 
Dennehey,  Byrd  Ferneyhough 
and  Berkley  Payne.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  called  Cameramen,  Inc. 


Bourge8  Method  Used 
For  Four-Color  Ad 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Four-color  advertising  print¬ 
ed  direct  from  engraving  plates 
on  a  press  designed  for  black 
only — that  was  the  La  Crosse 
Tribune's  proud  achievement  in 
Dec.  23  editions. 

The  “secret  method’’  was 
none  other  than  the  well-known 
Bourges  Color  Process,  which 
utilizes  plastic  overlay  sheets 
on  which  an  artist  prepares 
color  separations.  A  Nativity 
scene  from  Metro  Service  was 
featured  in  a  five-column  ad  of 
the  Ross  furniture  store. 

Publisher  W.  T.  Burgess  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  Tribune  would 
continue  to  offer  this  color  serv¬ 
ice.  The  idea  was  promoted  by 
Clayton  Weber,  head  of  the  en¬ 
graving  department,  and  the 
advertising  and  production  de¬ 
partments  cooperated. 

• 

Editor  Accused 

Leroy  Gore,  editor  of  the 
Sauk-Prairie  Star,  Sauk  City, 
Wis.,  and  four  other  officers  of 
the  Joe  Must  Go  Club,  fighting 
for  a  recall  election  for  Sena¬ 
tor  Joe  McCarthy,  have  been 
charged  with  violating  a  state 
1  a  w  forbidding  corporations 
from  contributing  money  for 
political  purposes. 

• 

Nativity  Fills  Page  1 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

The  Manchester  Union  Lead¬ 
er  devoted  its  entire  Page  One 
on  Christmas  Day  to  an  en¬ 
graving  of  the  Nativity  scene, 
printed  in  green. 


FAST  ACTION  shot  of  the  New  York  Journal  American's  compact  City  Desk  operation  at  deadline  was  made 
by  Picture  Editor  Clarence  E.  Housman,  using  Eastman's  new  highspeed  film  (Tri-X)  in  a  Leica.  Copy  Boy 
Maurice  Gruber  is  handing  a  bulletin  to  Assistant  City  Editor  Al  Williams  (wearing  hat,  as  always)  who  is 
talking  into  microphone  in  communication  with  reporter  roving  in  a  radio  car.  In  front  of  Mr.  Williams  are 
Assistant  City  Editor  Edward  Mahar  (at  his  right)  andCity  Editor  Paul  Schoenstein  (at  his  left).  In  right 
foreground,  with  back  to  camera,  is  News  Editor  Edward  P.  Doyle.  In  left  foreground  is  Copy  Reader  Her¬ 
bert  DeBaer,  showing  the  close  relationship  of  the  News  Desk  and  Copy  Desk.  Ranged  behind  Williams  in 
background  is  the  closely  concentrated  rewrite  staff  operating  on  a  horseshoe  desk.  The  busy  men,  from  left 
to  right,  are:  Guy  Richards,  Charles  Roland,  Robert  Berry,  Scott  Morton,  Louis  Reid,  Joseph  Faulkner,  George 
Carpozi  and  Herman  Appleman. 
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Tributes  Paid 
To  Matthews’ 


War  Services 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Matthews 


Personal  tributes  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  and  Gen.  Mat¬ 
thew  B.  Ridgway,  whom  he 
served  as  infor- 
mation  and 
public  affairs 
consultant  i  n 
Germany  and 
Japan,  were 
among  the 
many  expres¬ 
sions  of  condol- 
e  n  c  e  received 
here  this  week 
on  the  death  of 
Burrows  Mat¬ 
thews,  vicepresident  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Courier-Express. 

Mr.  Matthews,  who  died  Dec. 
30  of  a  heart  ailment  at  age 
61,  (E  &  P,  Jan.  1,  page  10), 
served  his  country  with  honor 
and  distinction,  said  President 
Eisenhower’s  message  to  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Anne  Matthews. 
The  editor  received  the  Bronze 
Star  in  1945  for  his  work  at 
SHAEF  headquai-ters  on  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower’s  staff. 

General  Ridgway,  chief-of- 
staflf,  praised  Mr.  Matthews’ 
service  with  him  in  Europe  and 
the  Far  East,  during  World 
War  II  and  again  during  the 
Korean  War.  “The  more  inti¬ 
mately  I  knew  him,’’  said  Gen¬ 
eral  Ridgway,  “the  deeper  was 
my  admiration  for  all  that 
goes  to  make  a  patriot  of  high- 
principled  integrity  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  country  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  activated  by  the  highest 
principles.’’ 

3rd  Generation  on  Paper 
Mr.  Matthews  was  the  third 
generation  of  his  family  to 
figure  prominently  in  Niagara 
Frontier  journalism. 

He  had  served  in  every  edi¬ 
torial  capacity  on  newspapers, 
from  office  boy  up,  and  had 
been  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association 
and  twice  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors. 

Born  in  Buffalo  on  Jan.  27, 
1893,  Mr.  Matthews  attended 
Franklin  and  Nichols  Schools 
in  Buffalo;  Hotchkiss  School, 
Lakeville,  Conn.,  and  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  St.  Luke’s  School 
in  Wayne,  Pa. 

Mr.  Matthews  had  planned  to 
attend  Yale  University,  but  in 
the  Fall  of  1911  his  father, 
president  and  publisher  of  The 
Buffalo  Express,  died,  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thews  went  to  work  as  an  of- 


RETIREMENT  of  John  L.  Rile  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  brou9ht  together  his  colleagues  Dec.  30.  Left 
to  right:  Meville  F.  Ferguson,  editor  of  the  Bulletin;  Leo  Murphy,  Don  Rose,  Mr.  Rile,  Paul  Trescott  and 

Morley  Cassidy. 


fice  boy.  In  1917  he  was  city  John  Rile  Retires;  about  this  time  that  the  prac- 
editor  of  the  Express  when  he  _  _  telephoning  stories  in  to 

went  to  war.  Upon  discharge  Regan  Career  in  98  rewrite  desk  started, 
from  ser\ice  in  December,  1918,  ®  Mr.  Rile  remembers  that  up 

he  returned  to  the  paper  as  an  Philadelphia  until  then  reporters  went  out 

editorial  writer.  Later  he  be-  Associates  of  John  L.  Rile,  by  trolley  and  horse-drawn  cabs 
came  Sunday  editor  and  then,  editorial  writer  of  the  Philadel-  to  cover  big  stories,  then  came 
in  1923,  managing  editor.  phia  Bulletin,  honored  him  at  a  back  to  the  office  and  wrote 

In  1925,  he  became  president  dinner  Dec.  30  at  the  Franklin  their  own  stuff.  Mr.  Rile  fin- 
and  general  manager  and  in  Inn  Club  upon  his  retirement,  ished  his  service  with  the  In- 
June,  1926,  when  the  Express  Mr.  Rile  has  been  with  the  quirer  as  assistant  city  editor, 
and  the  Courier  were  merged.  Bulletin  40  years,  33  of  them  1910,  he  went  with  the 

he  became  editor.  as  editorial  writer.  He  is  80.  Evening  Times,  founded  two 

His  son,  James  N.  Matthews,  A  native  of  Brooklyn,  Mr.  years  before  by  Frank  Munsey. 
is  assistant  rotogravure  editor  Rile  was  graduated  from  Colum-  The  Times  was  never  a  suc- 
of  the  Courier-Express.  bia  University  in  1893  when  he  cess  and  folded  in  the  Summer 

Other  survivors  besides  his  was  19.  He  came  to  Philadel-  of  1914.  Mr.  Rile  put  the  pa- 
second  wife,  the  former  Anne  phia  in  1898  and  went  to  work  per  to  bed  for  the  last  time, 
M.  Mcllhenny,  onetime  Cou-  for  the  Morning  Press.  His  first  since  the  editor  was  already  in 
rier-Express  reporter  and  col-  assignments  included  recruiting  New  York  looking  for  another 
umnist,  are  a  sister,  Mrs.  J.  stories  and  coverage  of  the  job. 

Randall  Williams  of  Philadel-  Navy  Yard  during  the  Spanish-  after  very  brief  ser- 

phia  and  two  grandchildren,  American  War.  the  Record,  he  ac- 

He  covered  the  Republican  cepted  a  job  with  the  Bulletin, 
National  Convention  of  1900,  the  copy  desk,  where  he 
when  McKinley  was  re-nomi-  handled  mostly  the  war  news 
nated  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  World  War  1.  In  1921,  he 
nominated  for  Vice  President,  ^ent  to  the  editorial  page, 
Mr.  Rile  recalled  that  T.  R.  where  he  remained  until  his 
charged  into  the  headquarters  retirement. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Booth,  wife  of  the  New  York  delegation  in  • 

of  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  old  Walton  (now  the  John 
the  Worcester  Telegram  and  Bartram),  breathing  fire  and 
Evening  Gazette,  died  Dec.  30  swearing  that  they  weren’t  go- 
following  a  long  illness.  She  ing  to  put  him  on  the  shelf  by 
was  83  years  old.  making  him  Vice  President. 

Married  to  George  F.  Booth  In  1901,  Mr.  Rile  moved  to  was  celebrated  Saturday,  Jan  1, 
while  general  manager  of  the  the  Morning  Times,  then  edited  with  the  publication  of  a  great- 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  by  Alexander  K.  McClure,  er  Norfolk  Edition  of  the  Ledg- 
in  1896,  the  couple  came  to  political  adviser  of  President  er-Dispatch  and  Virginian  Pi- 
Worcester  in  1899  when  Mr.  Lincoln  during  the  Civil  War.  lot.  It  contained  96  pages, 
Booth  took  over  the  Evening  The  Times  had  just  been  bought  about  three  times  the  usual 
Gazette.  by  George  W.  Ochs-Oakes,  of  size  for  Saturdays. 

As  the  wife  of  a  young  pub-  the  family  that  owned  the  New  • 

lisher,  Mrs.  Booth  took  her  York  Times.  In  1902,  the  Times 
place  in  the  community  and  merged  with  the  Public  Ledger, 
over  a  period  of  half  a  century  also  an  Ochs  property.  Mr.  Rile 
gave  her  assistance  to  com-  continued  with  the  Ledger, 
munity  work.  She  was  a  direc-  ^  ,  »» 

tor  of  the  Girl’s  Welfare  So-  Munsey  s  Paper 

ciety  for  40  years,  and  a  mem-  Ih  1904,  he  went  to  the  /n- 
ber  of  the  Women’s  Republican  quirer,  covering  district  news,  rooms  occupied  during  a  visit, 
Club  of  Worcester  County  and  police  and  City  Hall.  He  stayed  whether  on  business  or  pleas- 
the  Players  Club  of  Worcester,  there  until  1910.  It  was  just  ure. 


Eliot  Ganson  Matthews  and 
Burrows  Matthews  II. 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Booth  Dies, 
Mass.  Publisher’s  Wife 

Worcester,  Mass. 


‘Greater  Norfolk’ 

Norfolk 

The  occasion  of  Norfolk  be¬ 
coming  Virginia’s  largest  city 


Discount  in  Hotels 

Mexico  City 
A  new  government  regulation 
permits  hotel  owners  in  Mexico 
to  give  newspapermen  and  their 
families  a  20%  discount  on 
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Bar-Press 
Group  Studies 

Trial  Rights 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

A  joint  committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Association 
set  out  this  week  to  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  seeming  conflicts 
between  the  right  of  press  free¬ 
dom  and  the  individual’s  right 
to  a  fair  trial. 

The  10-member  committee, 
was  set  up  jointly  by  J.  Camp¬ 
bell  Brandon,  president  of  the 
Bar  Association;  and  I.  Z.  Buck- 
waiter,  president  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  to  study 
“the  whole  concept  of  Freedom 
of  the  Press  and  Fair  Trial” 
and  submit  recommendations. 

Chairman  is  Fred  B.  Tres- 
cher,  Greensburg  attorney  and 
former  Westmoreland  County 
judge.  Other  members  are: 

Desmond  J.  McTighe,  Nor¬ 
ristown,  chairman  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Bar  Association’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  committee; 

William  S.  Bailey,  Harrisburg 
attorney; 

Paul  A.  Mueller,  Lancaster, 
vicepresident  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Bar  Association; 

Hugh  J.  McMenamin,  Scran¬ 
ton  attorney  and  member  of  the 
State  Senate  from  Lackawanna 
County; 

Robert  S.  Bates,  editor  and 
co-publisher  of  the  Meadville 
Tribune-Republican  and  past 
president  of  PNPA; 

Harry  R.  Pore,  Jr.,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Monesaen  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  a  member  of 
PNPA’s  executive  committee; 

John  H.  Carter,  editor,  Lan¬ 
caster  New  Era; 

Walter  Lister,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  and 

Andrew  Bernhard,  editor, 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

The  cooperative  approach  to 
the  problem  by  the  two  associa¬ 
tions  stems  from  a  request  by 
the  Publishers’  Association  that 
the  Bar  study  the  questions 
raised  by  the  Westmoreland 
news  picture  ban  case.  In  that 
instance  the  county  court  ruled 
that  photographers  should  not 
be  permitted  to  take  pictures 
in  the  courthouse  and  its  en¬ 
virons. 

The  formal  call  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  joint  committee 
came  from  the  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion’s  special  committee  on  Co¬ 
operation  with  Laymen  in  Im¬ 
proving  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  Thomas  B.  K.  Ringe, 
Philadelphia,  chairman. 
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Text  of  Opinion 

{Continued  from  page  8) 


court’s  authority  and  seek  to 
stay  further  proceedings  until 
his  asserted  right  to  be  present 
had  been  finally  passed  upon. 
The  trial  court’s  inherent  au¬ 
thority  to  limit  public  attend¬ 
ance  in  certain  situations  in 
the  interests  of  sound  judicial 
administration  is  well  settled. 
Nevertheless,  if  every  member 
of  the  public  were  free  to  chal¬ 
lenge  any  order  of  exclusion 
made  in  the  exercise  of  such  au¬ 
thority,  the  courts  might  well 
be  overwhelmed  with  a  host  of 
collateral  proceedings. 

The  harsh  and  burdensome 
consequences  that  would  thus 
ensue  from  the  interpretation 
urged  by  petitioners  afford  per¬ 
suasive  evidence  that  the  legis¬ 
lature  never  intended  to  con¬ 
fer  an  enforceable  right  of  at¬ 
tendance  upon  every  individual 
member  of  the  public. 

Just  as  the  language  of  the 
statute  may  not  be  read  to  deny 
the  trial  court  the  authority  to 
exclude  individual  members  of 
the  public  from  the  courtroom 
under  any  and  all  circumstanc¬ 
es,  so  we  may  not  assume 
that  the  legislature  intended  to 
give  each  and  every  outsider 
the  power  to  control  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  rights  guaranteed  to  the 
accused  for  his  own  protection. 

Adequate  Protection 

The  public  interest  is  ade¬ 
quately  protected — the  fear  that 
an  accused  may  succeed  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  courtroom  closed  to  the 
prejudice  or  disadvantage  of 
that  public  interest,  reduced  to 
a  minimum — by  virtue  of  the 
trial  judge’s  power  to  refuse 
defendant’s  application,  if  the 
judge  concludes  that  the  case 
is  not  an  appropriate  one  for 
exclusion  of  the  public. 

In  any  event,  even  if  the 
statute  were  to  be  interpreted 
as  granting  the  public  a  right 
distinct  from  that  given  to  the 
defendant,  it  is  at  most  a  right 
conferred  on  the  public  at  large 
and  not  on  any  individual  mem¬ 
ber  thereof.  Petitioners  quite 
obviously  have  no  personal  or 
property  rights  which  could  be 
affected  by  this  proceeding. 
Their  only  interest  in  the  case 
is  that  which  is  common  to 
the  public  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  the  individual  interest 
which  is  requisite  for  standing 
in  court. 

The  fact  that  petitioners  are 
in  the  business  of  disseminating 
news  gives  them  no  special 
right  or  privilege,  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  other  members  of  the 
public.  Since  the  only  rights 


they  assert  are  those  supposed¬ 
ly  given  “every  citizen”  to  at¬ 
tend  court  sessions,  they  are  in 
no  position  to  claim  any  right 
or  privilege  not  common  to  “ev¬ 
ery  [other]  citizen.”  Any  in¬ 
cidental  financial  benefit,  which 
they  might  have  derived  from 
the  opportunity  to  report  the 
full  proceedings  at  the  Jelkc 
trial,  can  give  them  no  greater 
status  than  they  would  other¬ 
wise  have  had. 

Accordingly,  although,  as 
noted,  we  have  held  that  Judge 
Valente’s  order  deprived  de¬ 
fendant  Jelke  of  his  right  to 
public  trial,  our  conclusion  on 
this  appeal  is  that  it  did  not 
deprive  petitioners  of  any  right 
or  privilege  of  which  they  may 
complain. 

• 

^Loan  Shark’  Inquiry 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Simmons  Fentress,  capitol  hill 
reporter  for  the  News  and  Ob¬ 
server,  has  been  subpoenaed  to 
appear  before  a  United  States 
Senate  subcommittee  investigat¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  the  “loan 
shark.”  He  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  last  Summer  on  the 
practices  of  several  small  loan 
companies  in  North  Carolina. 

• 

India  Newsprint  Mill 

Nearly  half  of  India’s  cur¬ 
rent  newsprint  requirements 
will  be  supplied  by  a  newsprint 
mill  which  is  scheduled  to  begin 
operations  this  year  in  Mad¬ 
hya  Pradesh.  Built  with  U.S. 
technical  assistance,  it  will  have 
a  capacity  of  30,000  tons  aiv- 
nually. 

Court-Press 
Code  Advocated 

Miami,  Fla. 

A  debate  on  the  rights 
of  news  cameramen  to  work 
in  courtrooms  during  trials 
— a  debate  which  found  a 
Florida  circuit  judge  argu¬ 
ing  for  the  affirmative  side 
— led  last  week  to  a  call 
for  a  legal-journalism  code 
of  practice. 

Luther  Voltz,  president  of 
the  Miami  chapter  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi,  said  lawyers 
and  newspapermen  should 
work  out  an  agreement  on 
the  “public’s  rights  in  the 
courtroom.” 

Circuit  Judge  Pat  Can¬ 
non  said  court  trials  are 
public  business  and,  as  such, 
should  be  open  to  all  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  public — 
including  press  and  TV  cam¬ 
eramen. 
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Open  Meeting  r 
Law  Evasion 
Seen  in  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Largely  because  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  Ohio  state  capital  at 
Columbus  in  the  last  two  years 
to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  Thomas  P.  Reynders  of 
the  Toledo  Blade’s  bureau  in 
Columbus,  reported  in  a  dis¬ 
patch  to  his  newspaper. 

A  giant  stride  against  secret 
government  was  taken  by  the  ) 
General  Assembly  a  year  ago, 
when  it  passed  a  law  to  end 
closed  meetings  of  boards  and 
agencies  of  the  state  govern¬ 
ment. 

“In  the  first  year  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  new  law,  several 
forms  of  evasion  have  been  de¬ 
tected  by  the  capital’s  news¬ 
men,”  wrote  Mr.  Reynders. 
“Methods  of  defeating  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  General  Assembly 
include  the  holding  of  unan¬ 
nounced  meetings  to  circumvent 
public  and  press;  the  practice 
of  recessing  meetings,  with  of¬ 
ficials  quietly  gathering  at 
lunch  to  reach  agreement  away 
from  prying  press  eyes;  and 
the  fairly  common  habit  of  ‘un¬ 
official’  or  ‘informal’  dry-run 
meetings  at  which  board  mem¬ 
bers  argue  the  controversial 
and  reach  decisions  which  are 
subsequently  announced  in  a 
public  meeting  at  which  all  is 
cordial  unanimity.” 

A  second  bill  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  makes  a 
crime  and  provides  penalties 
for  unprovoked  attacks  on  the 
persons  of  reporters,  photogra¬ 
phers,  newscasters  and  televi¬ 
sion  cameramen  engaged  at 
their  work. 

• 

Heiser  Is  President 
Of  Engineering  Firm 

William  J.  Heiser,  previously 
executive  vicepresident,  has 
been  elected  president  of  Lock- 
wood  Greene  Engineers,  Inc. 
This  firm,  well  known  design¬ 
ers  of  industrial  buildings,  in 
the  30  years  past,  has  designed 
many  newspaper  plants  in  the 
United  States,  Honolulu  and 
Canada. 

Mr.  Heiser  has  directed  the 
company’s  work  on  plants  of 
the  New  York  News  in  Man¬ 
hattan  and  Brooklyn,  for  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
for  the  Hearst  Corporation  in 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Chicago, 
Seattle,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 
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Camden  Courier-Post 
Picks  the  Headliner® 
for  Expansion  and  Color 


Both  fountain  pens  and  warships  are  manufactured  in  the  Camden 
industrial  area,  and  the  people  who  make  them  constitute  one  of 
America’s  richest  markets. 

Camden  has  scores  of  other  diversified  industries  —  chemicals, 
radios  and  electronics,  steel,  cork,  textiles,  glass,  soups.  It  is  a  large 
seaport,  from  where  goods  are  shipped  to  the  far  points  of  the  world, 
and  a  receiving  center  for  imports. 

Camden  has  been  a  good  business  city  from  early  Colonial  days.  It 
was  there  that  the  first  banking  business  was  started  in  the  New  World 
in  1682.  Benjamin  Franklin  printed  in  the  Camden  area  before  he  at¬ 
tained  world  prominence,  and  Walt  Whitman  spread  its  fame  in  verse. 

Reading  the  Courier-Post  is  a  family  habit  in  Camden.  This  is  why 
Courier-Post  circulation  has  climbed  16/2%  in  only  four  years,  and 
now  is  at  a  peak  of  nearly  75,000.  Advertising  linage  has  kept  pace. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demands  for  more  copies  of  larger  newspa¬ 
pers  carrying  more  ads,  the  Courier-Post  is  streamlining  production 
with  an  ultra-modem  plant  and  eight  Goss  Headliner  units,  with  extra 
color  cylinder,  double  delivery  folder  and  Goss  Reels-Tensions-Pasters. 

Camden  is  directly  across  the  Delaware  River  from  Philadelphia, 
and  so  the  Courier-Post  faces  vigorous  competition.  With  its  new 
Headliner  press,  the  Courier-Post  —  offering  full  ROP  color  —  will 
distribute  the  latest  news  quickly  to  every  home  in  its  trading  area  — 
and  will  reach  those  homes  faster  than  any  other  newspaper,  because 
Goss  automatic  full  speed  pasters  with  Goss  pneumatic  tension  will 
avoid  interruptions  or  slow-downs  in  the  Headliner  press  runs.  With 
this  new  equipment  the  Courier-Post  can  expand  circulation  and 
advertising  linage  still  more. 
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"Tx  •  I  •  I  I  I  it  owed  no  apology  to  1 

l-/3.lll0S  lj8.ttlG  photographer  and  also  said 

“proper  criminal  charge”  v  __ 
I  possible  in  this  and  other  such 

A  Ull  cases  where  newsoaoer  men  act 


the 
a 
was 


Judge  Blythin 


Photo  Incident 


cases  where  newspaper  men  act 
contrary  to  police  instructions. 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 


City  Prosecutor  Stewart  Me-  what  they  were  doing.  They 
Morran  said,  “A  proper  crimi-  inform  the  public,” 

nal  charge  lies  against  the  ®®td  the  juror,  Frank  A.  Kol- 
Newsmen  across  Canada  are  photographer,  his  employers  l^rits. 
watching  with  interest  the  and  other  newspapers  for  un-  “Dr.  Sam,”  in  a  recent  note 
battle  being  carried  out  be-  lawfully  and  wilfully  attempt-  ^  ®  Plain  Dealer  reporter, 
tween  the  Vancouver  police  de-  ing,  by  their  actions  in  publish-  wrote,  “Dorothy  Kilgallen  is  a 
partment  and  the  three  daily  ing  the  photograph  in  question,  credit  to  your  profepion.’ 
newspapers  here.  to  obstruct  the  course  of  jus-  Miss  Kilgallen  wrote  a  dissent- 

For  some  time  this  dissension  tice.”  opinion  on  the  jury  s  sec- 

has  been  simmering  and  it  came  He  recommended,  however,  degree  murder  verdict 

to  a  sudden  head  recently  with  that  no  charge  be  laid  against  ®^ter^  the  trial  ended.  “Dr. 
the  arrest  of  a  Daily  Province  “the  offenders.” 

Too  Much  Publicity 
Magistrate  Oscar  Orr,  a 
member  of  the  commission,  said 
“we  couldn’t  apologize.” 

After  Mr.  McMorran  stated 
there  was  a  definite  criminal 


photographer,  Robert  Olsen, 
who  flashed  a  picture  of  two 
bandits  right  after  police  picked 
them  up.  (E  &  P,  Dec.  25,  page 
39.) 

Detectives  warned  Mr.  Olsen 
not  to  take  the  pictures  but  the 


Sam”  saved  the  clipping  and 
sent  it  to  Sheriff  Joseph  M. 
Sweeney  as  suggested  reading. 


youthful  camerman  ignored  this  charge  to  cover  the  incident, 
order  and  told  police  he  was  he  said  prosecution  against  Mr. 


ISephetc  of  Juror  No,  5 
Persuaded  Her  to  Talk 

Norfolk,  Va. 
The  six-day  self-imposed  si¬ 
lence  of  the  Sheppard  trial 
working  under  assignment  from  Olsen  “would  not  be  without  jurors  to  the  press  was  broken 
his  city  editor.  He  was  placed  prejudice  on  one  side  or  the 
under  arrest,  taken  to  head-  other  because  of  the  publicity 
quarters  and  grilled  for  about  driven  to  the  incident.” 

He  said  the  photograph,  al¬ 
though  blanked  out,  “would  be 
of  very  material  assistance  in 


30  minutes 

Strong  Protest 


tv,  °  Kr  making  .  .  .  identification.”  Im- 

e  pu  IS  er  o  e  rovince,  A.  p^^ant  facial  characteristics, 

W.  MrkQ/*nro1la  CAnf  o  _  .  _  _  .  ' 


fTT  nr  If  .  puibciiii/  xax.iai  viiax  isxica, 

■  oscare  a,  sen  a  s  rong  ^g  back  hair,  high 

note  of  protest  demanding  an  forehead,  lip,  chin  and  jaw,  he 


immediate  apology  from  Mayor 
F.  J.  Hume. 

Canadian  newspapers  gener¬ 
ally  take  pictures  of  suspects 
but  do  not  use  them  until  the 
men  are  charged  and  convicted 


to  a  persist¬ 
ent  newspaper¬ 
man  who  was 
not  one  of  those 
covering  the 
trial. 

It  was  Bill 
Diehl,  sports 
editor  of  the 
?,’orfolk  Ledger- 
Dispatch,  who 
flew  to  Cleve¬ 
land  on  ciirist- 

,  .  ,  .  „  .  .  .  mas  Day,  and  convinced  Mrs. 

“In  the  interest  of  civic  har-  Feuchter,  juror  No. 

mony  It  does  not  propose  to  5  by  marriage,  that 

folrA  ‘‘omr  lAneol  o/^TiiMv  ' 


said,  were  obvious  in  the  pic 
ture 


Diehl 


In  Interest  of  Harmony 


If!  “any  further  legal  action  ghe  should  tell  what  went’ on  in 


up  to  now. 

Publishers’  Position 
Olsen’s  picture,  showing  one 


that  may  be  open  to  it,”  the 
Province  said  in  an  editorial. 
The  editorial  added  that  the 


the  jury  deliberations 

His  copyrighted  story  in  three 
parts  that  started  Dec.  28  in 


on  their  deliberations.  He  tele¬ 
phoned  Mrs.  Feuchter  and 
urgred  her  to  tell  the  story  for 
publication. 

He  explained  that  only  a 
forthright  account  by  a  juror 
could  end  the  public  speculation 
and  some  conflicting  leaks 
about  what  went  on  in  the  jury 
room.  And  that,  in  a  case  so 
highly  publicized,  it  was  im¬ 
portant  that  the  public  get  the 
true  story  and  understand  how 
the  jury  arrived  at  its  decision. 

That  was  only  the  first  of 
several  long-distance  calls  he 
made  to  Mrs.  Feuchter.  She 
was  not  easily  convinced.  Hop¬ 
ing  for  the  best,  however,  Mr. 
Diehl  went  ahead  and  made 
plane  reservations  to  Cleve¬ 
land. 

On  one  call,  Mrs.  Feuchter 
referred  him  to  an  attorney  she 
had  consulted.  The  attorney  was 
advising  her  not  to  tell  the 
story,  although  she  could  do  so 
legally. 

Mr.  Diehl  talked  with  Mrs. 
Feuchter  until  2  a.m.  Sunday. 

Finally  she  consented  to  his 
taking  notes  as  they  talked. 
He  wrote  the  first  two  parts  of 
the  story,  then  took  time  out  to 
revert  to  sports  editor.  He 
covered  the  football  game  be¬ 
tween  the  Cleveland  Browns 
and  Detroit  Lions,  filing  a  story 
for  the  Ledger-Dispatch. 

Then  he  wrote  the  third  part 
of  Mrs.  Feuchter’s  story  and 
took  the  entire  story  to  her.  She 
went  over  it  with  him,  editing  it 
carefully.  Mr.  Diehl  didn’t  get 
the  final  okay  until  shortly  be¬ 
fore  he  left  Cleveland  by  plane 
Monday  (Dec.  27). 


of  two  suspects  sitting  in  the  the  Ledger-Dispatch  broke  the 

plainly  that  it  does  not  ac- 


back  of  a  police  car,  was  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  day  by  ,,,, 

both  the  Province  and  the  Sun  McMorran 

with  the  suspect’s  face  blanked 


.  ,v  .  1-  j  •  ice.  Four  other  jurors  gave 

cept  he  criticism  implied  in  a  accounts  to  the  Cleveland 


$100  Minimum 

Charlotte,  N. 


C. 


Plain  Dealer  for  the  following 
morning. 

Mr.  Diehl’s  decision  to  go 


“This  matter  has  received  so 

out.  The  suspect  pleaded  guilty,  much  publicity  that  not  only  _ 

For  months  the  tension  has  would  the  trial  be  prejudiced  after  the  jury  story  came  fol- 

been  building  up.  Part  of  the  hut  also  the  relationships  be-  lowing  news  reports  that  the 

difficulty  stems  from  the  surge  tween  the  parties  ^  would  de-  jurors  had  refused  to  comment 

of  crime  throughout  Vancouver  teriorate,”  the  editorial  con- 


A  new  one-year  contract 
signed  between  the  Guild  and 
the  Charlotte  News,  covering 
editorial  department  employes, 
sets  a  $100-a-week  minimum  for 
the  sixth  year  for  reporters 
and  copy-readers. 


which  culminated  with  three  eluded, 
bank  holdups  in  one  day  with  The  Province  said  it  “will 
a  total  take  of  $48,000.  continue  to  stand  against  any 

Newspapers  feel  that  the  unreasonable  and  unnecessary 
police  department  under  Chief  censorship  of  police  news.” 

Walter  H.  Mulligan  is  deter-  Reoetition 

mined  to  censor  every  item  that  **  Kepetition 

goes  in  the  press.  Police  Chief  Mulligan  said  he 

Chief  Mulligan  invited  repre-  does  not  believe  there  will  be  a 
sentatives  of  the  press  to  meet  repetition  of  the  Olsen  case, 
with  him  last  week  to  discuss  “I’m  going  to  make  a  point  of 
the  friction  but  publishers  boy-  instructing  the  police  force  not 
cotted  the  meeting.  Gerald  M.  to  misconstrue  an>d;hing  they 
Brown,  publisher  of  the  Herald,  may  have  read  in  the  press  re¬ 
explained  that  such  a  confer-  garding  Mr.  McMorran’s  state- 
ence  could  serve  no  useful  pur-  ment,”  he  said.  “I’m  going  to 
pose  until  the  Olsen  case  had  instruct  them  to  be  courteous  at 
been  cleared  up.  *  all  times  as  far  as  their  daily 

The  commission  replied  that  work  is  concerned.” 


HOME  ECONOMICS  EDITOR  WANTED 

By  Pacific  Coast  Newspaper 


Must  be  capable  executive  to  handle 
department  of  several  employees.  Helpful 
if  you  know  fashions  but  not  a  deciding 
factor  if  you  are  fully  competent  as  a  home 
economist.  All  replies  held  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  I  will  be  in  Chicago  Jan.  17-I9th 
for  interviews.  Box  247  Editor  dC  Publisher. 
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Receiver  Appointed 
For  L.  A.  News  Firm 


Los  Angeles 
Stockholders  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  suspended 
Daily  News,  was  put  into  in¬ 
voluntary  bankruptcy  this  week 
by  petition  of  three  former 
employes. 

David  B.  Head,  federal  refe¬ 
ree  in  bankruptcy,  appointed 
George  Goggin,  attorney,  re¬ 
ceiver  for  the  company. 

The  petition  asking  that  the 
company  be  declared  bankrupt 
was  filed  by  Robert  Shutan,  a 
bankruptcy  lawyer  retained  by 
the  Newspaper  Guild  and  the 
AFL  craft  unions. 

Mr.  Shutan  said  that  both 
the  labor  groups  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  other  creditors 
agreed  that  bankruptcy  was 
the  only  method  whereby  the 
tangled  affairs  of  the  newspa- 
j  per  could  be  equitably  settled. 

Amounts  Claimed 

The  petitioners  and  the 
amounts  claimed  were  Sara 
Boynoff,  former  chief  editorial 
writer,  $4,231.50;  Carol  Phin- 
ney,  former  science  editor, 
$3,125;  and  Gilmer  G.  Brush, 
former  chief  photographer,  $5,- 
861.50. 

Mr.  Shutan  said  the  claims 
represented  current  and  past 
due  wages,  accumulated  vaca¬ 
tion  pay,  and  severance  pay. 

In  the  meantime  the  Los 
Angeles  CIO  Council  raised  its 
voice  to  dispute  the  charge  of 
Publisher  Clinton  McKinnon 
that  labor  demands  has  hast¬ 
ened  the  death  of  the  liberal 
newspaper. 

On  the  contrary,  said  A.  T. 
(Blackie)  Lunceford,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  council, 
the  labor  unions  did  a  lot  mo'-e 
than  Mr.  McKinnon  in  trying 
to  save  the  paper. 

Mr.  Lunceford  said  that  both 
AFL  and  CIO  unions  had  con- 
j  tributed  “nearly  $500,000  to 
the  support  of  the  Daily  News 
s  in  direct  and  indirect  fashion.” 

He  said  that  the  unions 
{  agreed  to  a  large  number  of 
contract  revisions  demanded  by 
Mr.  McKinnon  and  gave  him 
“almost  a  year’s  grace  to  meet 
obligations  of  back  pay  due 
I  them.” 

*  Contributions  to  Fund 

The  CIO  council  voted  to 
contribute  $500  to  the  Los 
I  Angeles  Press  Club’s  8-Ball 
'  Fund  to  help  needy  newspaper 
workers  from  the  suspended 
1  paper. 

'  Other  contributions  to  the 
?  fund  “are  coming  in  well” 

I  editor  at  PUBLISHER 


President  Bill  Pigue  reported. 
He  said  the  club  expects  to 
profit  several  thousand  dollars 
from  a  benefit  dance  Jan.  11  at 
the  Ambassador  Hotel.  Harry 
James’  band  is  being  provided 
for  the  affair  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians. 

The  club  is  continuing  to 
serve  as  an  employment  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  former  News 
staffers  in  all  departments. 

Obtain  New  Jobs 

Additional  former  Daily  News 
editorial  staffers  have  found 
positions  on  other  newspapers 
and  in  related  fields. 

Photographer  Ed  Gamer  has 
joined  the  Los  Angeles  Times; 
Ernie  Chinn,  police  reporter, 
has  taken  a  news  job  with  tele¬ 
vision  station  KCOP;  Herbert 
Maas,  copyreader,  has  joined 
the  semi-weekly  Compton  Her¬ 
ald- American;  Joe  Ramirez, 
copyboy,  has  gone  to  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Citizen-News 

Les  Claypool  has  signed  to  do 
political  news  broadcasts  on 
radio  station  KFWB  and  to 
edit  a  weekly  political  new.s 
letter  being  sponsored  by 
Americans  for  Democratic  Ac¬ 
tion. 

David  Soibelman,  city  hall 
reporter,  has  become  public  re¬ 
lations  man  for  the  city’s  in¬ 
dependent  commissions;  John 
Beekman,  sports,  has  become 
public  relations  man  for  a 
race  track;  and  Herbert  Wein- 
stock,  financial  editor,  is  han¬ 
dling  public  relations  for  the 
California  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association. 

Professor  Dies 

Urbana,  Ill. 

John  T.  Trebilock,  40,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
director  of  the  School  of  Journ¬ 
alism’s  placement  bureau,  died 
Jan.  2  of  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Trebilock  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  university 
since  1948.  He  had  previously 
worked  as  a  reporter  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  and  Champaign,  Ill. 


1,000  Dine,  See  Show 

Los  Angeles 
The  30  winners  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  college  scholarships 
since  1948  were  honor  guests  as 
1,000  Times’  newspaperboys 
dined  on  turkey  and  then  saw 
a  show  of  stars. 
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Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  72) 


state  news  with  the  subsequent 
decline  in  local  news. 

Dr.  David  R.  Bowers,  while 
a  professor  in  the  journalism 
department  of  the  University 
of  Iowa,  studied  10  Illinois 
newspapers  and  five  New  York 
newspapers.  He  is  now  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Pocatello 
Idaho  State  Journal. 

After  examining  60  selected 
issues  from  each  group  before 
Teletypesetter  operation  in  1952 
and  60  issues  from  each  group 
after  installation  of  TTS  m 
1953,  Dr.  Bowers  concludes: 

“Primary  contribution  of  the 
study,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
lesearcher,  was  to  refute  oft- 
heard  charges  that  TTS  would 
greatly  affect  the  content  of 
the  subscribing  newspaper. 
Charges  had  centered  on  a  con¬ 
tention  that  wire  news  would 
tend  to  replace  local  news  be¬ 
cause  of  its  economy  and  ease 
in  development  and  u.se.” 

The  study  did  reveal  a  num¬ 
ber  of  slight  changes  which 
Dr.  Bowers  says  were  “so  small 
as  to  be  statistically  insignifi¬ 
cant.” 

The  report  continues  that 
“most  prominent  change  in  the 
major  subject  categories  was 
the  rise  in  proportion  of  space 
in  the  general  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  classification  and  the  drop 
in  proportion  of  pictorial  ma¬ 
terial.”  In  New  York  the  de¬ 
crease  was  mainly  in  local  pho¬ 
tographs  while  in  Illinois  it  was 
almost  entirely  in  syndicated 
photos. 

Classifying  all  material  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  source,  the  re¬ 
searcher  finds: 

“Spacewise,  each  New  York 
issue  showed  approximately  27 
more  column  inches  of  wire  ma¬ 
terial  and  each  Illinois  issue 
approximately  16  more  column 
inches.  Each  Illinois  issue 
showed  a  decrease  of  approxi¬ 
mately  21.5  column  inches  in 
local  material.  However,  each 
New  York  issue  actually  showed 
a  slight  rise  in  the  amount  of 
space  (about  four  column 
inches)  devoted  to  local  mate¬ 
rial  despite  the  loss  in  propor¬ 
tion.  This  was  because  total 
non-advertising  space  (as  well 
as  advertising  space)  increased 
in  these  newspapers. 

“Only  four  of  16  minor 
source  categories  showed  slight 
changes.  Two  showed  slight  in¬ 
creases.  They  were  state  wire 
material,  which  increased  from 
4.5  to  5.1%  in  the  New  York 
group  and  from  2.7  to  3.8%  in 


the  Illinois  group,  and  interna¬ 
tional  wire  material,  which  in¬ 
creased  from  3.3  to  3.6%  in 
the  New  York  group  and  from 

2.8  to  3.8%  in  the  Illinois  group. 

‘"Two  minor  source  categories 

showed  slight  decreases.  They 
were  local,  city  which  decreased 
from  30.8  to  28.9%  in  the  New 
York  group  and  from  24.8  to 
24.2%  in  the  Illinois  group,  and 
syndicated,  national,  which  de¬ 
creased  from  9.1  to  8.4%  in 
the  New  York  group  and  from 

7.8  to  6.2%  in  the  Illinois 
group.” 

In  relation  to  the  total  news 
hole  in  the  New  York  group, 
wire  news  increased  1.4%  from 
20.7  to  22.1%;  news  of  unde¬ 
terminable  source  increased  .3% 
from  6.8  to  7.1%;  syndicated 
material  decreased  .4%  from 
26  to  25.6%;  and  local  news  de¬ 
clined  1.3%  from  46.5  to  45.2%. 

In  the  Illinois  group,  wire 
news  increased  1.7%  from  24.6 
to  26.3%;  syndicated  material 
declined  .2%  from  25.1  to 
24.9%;  news  of  undeterminable 
source  declined  .7%  from  7.4  to 
6.7%;  and  local  news  declined 
.8%  from  42.9  to  42.1% 

In  one  way.  Dr.  Bowers’  con¬ 
clusions  may  be  justified.  A 
change  of  one  percent  more  or 
less  either  way  doesn’t  appear 
to  be  significant.  Translated 
into  column  inches  in  relation  to 
column  inches  it  may  appear  to 
be  significant  to  someone  else. 

Another  researcher,  Scott  M. 
Cutlip,  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  surveyed  four  pa¬ 
pers  in  that  state  (E  &  P,  Oct. 
30,  1954,  page  72)  and  found 
that  TTS  “has  resulted  in  use 
of  more  wire  news  and  less 
local  news  and  pictures.”  In 
one  case  he  found  a  drop  of 
17%  in  local  news. 


Brush-Moore  Seta  Up 
Vodrey  Memorial  Grant 

Canton,  Ohio 

Twenty  annual  scholarships 
to  the  Ohio  Forestry  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Summer  forestry  train¬ 
ing  camp  have  been  established 
as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Vodrey,  secretary- 
treasurer  and  general  counsel 
of  the  Brush-Moore  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc. 

Mr.  Vodrey,  who  died  Dec. 
19,  had  a  life-long  interest  in 
forestry  and  conservation. 

Terms  of  the  endowment  pro¬ 
vide  scholarships  annually  to 
four  students  from  five  Ohio 
counties  where  Brush-Moore 
publishes.  The  fund  will  be  $2,- 
500  and  will  be  used  at  a  rate 
of  $500  a  year  for  five  years. 
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J.  T.  Russ  Dies, 
Mass.  Publisher 

Havghhill,  Mass. 

John  Taylor  Kuss,  publisher 
of  the  Haverhill  Gazette  for  16 
years,  died  unexpectedly  here 
Dec.  30  following  a  stroke 
Christmas  eve.  He  was  50 
years  old. 

Born  in  Haverhill  and  a  1925 
graduate  of  the  Bryant  and 
Statton  Business  College,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Russ  entered  the  news¬ 
paper  field  Feb.  25,  1939  be¬ 
coming  publisher  of  the  Gazette 
and  representing  the  third 
generation  of  the  John  B. 
Wright  family  to  assume  man¬ 
agement. 


From  1939  to  1944,  when  the 
Gazette  corporation  was  reor¬ 
ganized  into  the  Haverhill  Ga¬ 
zette  Co.,  Mr.  Russ  served  as 
treasurer  of  the  company.  In 
1944  he  was  elected  president 
and  treasurer.  He  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  modernizing  the  Ga¬ 
zette  plant  and  bringing  Haver¬ 
hill  radio  station  WHAV. 

• 

Guild  Counts  $  Gain 

Officers  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  reported  to 
the  membership  last  week  that 
$6.80  “package”  increases  ne¬ 
gotiated  recently  will  add 
$1,000,000  to  their  income  in 
the  first  year  and  $750,000  in 
the  second  year  of  the  new 
agreements. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

_ Publications  for  Sale 

ONLY  $2,000  down  for  small,  well  lo¬ 
cated  northwest  Ohio  weekly,  which 
capable  man  certainly  can  build  Into 
much  lanrer  property.  Write  to  DIAL. 
640  West  Willis.  Detroit  1,  Mich. 

TEXAS  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  IN 
town  of  1,500  population,  $20,000 
Gross  class,  net  $7,000 ;  price  $13,000 
with  $6,000  cash  down.  Bailey-Kreh- 
biel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

_ PublicationM  Wanted _ 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE.  Small-city 
daily  or  good  weekly  newspaper  by 

f)rivate  and  experience  party  or  share 
n  same.  Location  preferably  eastern 
or  middle  west  states.  Box  5116,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUE3 

_ Composing  Room _ 

LINOTYPE  and  Ludlow  maU.  Used 
and  discontinued  models  of  Compos- 
ing  equipment.  Foster  210  N.  Broad 
St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pennsylvama. 

2  MODEL  C  -  8  Intertypes,  latest 
models  with  quadding  and  centering 
device,  complete  with  motor.  Print- 
craft  Representatives,  277  Broadway, 

N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. _ 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  #49494  with 
2  year  old  teletypesetter  operating  unit 
G<^  condition.  Available  immediately, 
Iowa  location.  Bargain.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co..  422  West  8th,  Kan- 
sas  City  5,  Missouri. _ 

LINOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as¬ 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Request 
lUt  Roth  200%  W.  24,  N.  Y.  C..  11. 


:  Classified  Section : 

LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— (Payable  With  Order) 

4  times  @  45c  line  each  insertion ;  8  @  60c ;  2  @  65c ;  1  ft  66e 
Add  16c  for  Box  Service 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  90c  line  each  insertion ;  S  @  96c ;  2  @  $1.00 ;  1  @  $1.10. 
3  line  minimum ;  16c  additional  for  box  service. 

Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.  H.  (After  last  mail). 

COUNT  80  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  line  for  box  infor¬ 
mation).  Boxholders'  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

AnnDECC*  Ffiitor  A  Publisher  Classified,  1700  Times  Tower, 
**»^*'**K**»  New  York  36.  New  York.  Phone,  BRyant  9-8052. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  A  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  627,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service,  P.  O. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ised  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

PROVEN  newspaiwr  properties  in  rich 
mid-west.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2610 

Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  Qty,  Iowa. _ 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers. 

10160  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Cal. 
★★THE  "Golden  Rule"  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  A.  W.  Stypes  A  Co.,  626  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco  6,  California. 

MAY  BROTEffiRS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 
Experienced  court  witness. 
Complete  reports  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 

- i - I 

WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West-  j 
em  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  A  ' 
Associates,  4958  Melrose  Avenue,  Los 

Angeles  29,  Califoimia. _ 

ILLINOIS  Newspaper  and  printing 
department,  with  building,  $40,000. 
Gross  $40,000.  Good  equipment  and 
trained  personnel.  Box  118,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

BEST  JANUARY  OFFER 

TWO  choice  S.  California  weeklies 
grossing  at  rate  of  $200,000;  net  about 
$30,000 ;  one  area  residential,  other  in¬ 
dustrial  ;  exclusive  fields ;  Price  $145,- 
000  with  $80,000  down ;  building  also 
available ;  exceptional  growth  being 
made. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange,  Riverside,  California 

EXCELLENT  Southern  Weekly.  Down 
Payment  $25,000.  Profitable  job  shop, 
$16,000  down.  Publishers  Service,  P.O. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 
INDIANA  select  county  scat  weekly, 
$50,000.  Partial  bank  loan  to  right 
man.  Include  references.  Box  230, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _  I 

THRIVING  Weekly  paper  and  Print  j 
j  Shop  established  15  years.  Paid  cir-  I 
I  culation  over  1,000  with  excellent  ; 
I  growth  i>otential.  Located  in  Indus-  ' 
I  trial  New  Hampshire  town.  Fully 
i  equipped  including  2  Linotypes.  Sell 
I  at  $16,000.  Agent,  Box  241,  Editor 
i  A  Publisher, 

!  National  Advertising  Space 

TEST  SANDERS  ABC  8 
Avon  Herald  News  -  Nunda  News 
LIVINGSTON  COUNTY  LEADER 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Press  Engineers _ ' 

LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists: 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
86-26—81  St.,  Long  Island  City  6.  N.Y. 
STUlweU  6-0098-0099 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  ExpertsI 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  E.  4th  Street,  New  York  8,  N.  T. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  A  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 

DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 
We  Do  Expert  Boxing 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs 

411  Lincoln  Ave..  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  (leneva  8-8744 


'  _ Press  Room _ 

HOE  Z  TYPE  PRESSES 

'  2  TO  60  UNITS  -  22%'  cutoff  - 
I  Double  Folders  -  DC  Drive  -  On  sub¬ 
structure  with  reels,  tensions  and 
pasters. 

Located  Philadelphia,  Available  Now. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


CX>X-0-TYPE  8-  page  press 
DUPLEX  8-page  press 
(X)SS  16-page  rotary  press 
GOSS  24-page  rotary  press 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  Inc. 

415  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 

661  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  ORegon  6-7760 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

_ Composing  Room _ 

LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES: 

2 — #8  single  mag.,  #42641  and 
#46479 

1— #8  8  mag.,  #47963 
1— #81  4-mag..  #66407 
1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot,  8 
mag.,  #7018 

1 — Model  G2  Intertype  #16822,  with 
aux. 

8-page  Model  E  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
328  No.  4th  Street 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

LINO.,  INTERTYPE  and  LUDLOW 
mats  bought  and  sold.  Over  1,000  fonts 
for  immediate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  maga- 
sines,  new  and  used  parts  on  hand. 
M.  Carbone,  617  Cherry  St.,  Phila,  Pa. 

1  MULTIFACE  perforator — Practically 
new  with  8  Pt.  opticon  A  6  Pt.  regal 
counting  magazines.  Price  $1,760. 

F.  O.  B.  Teletypesetter  plant,  Chicago. 
Box  6109,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


j  For  Sale: 

2  HOE — 16  Page  Units  and  Double 
Folder  23  9/16“  Sheet  Cut. 

BIG  CHIEF  2400  lbs.  Gas  furnace 
with  draw  off,  with  or  without  molds. 
HOE  heavy  duty  stereotype  saw.  i 

DURAL  Stereotype  Chases. 

HALL  Form  Tables. 

VANDERCOOK  A  WESEL  Proof 
Presses. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

16  Page  -  Located  Washington,  D.  C. 

20  Page  -  Located  Sarnia,  Ontario 
j  24  Page  -  Located  Massillon,  Ohio 

ALL  with  Stereotype  Equipment 
and  AC  Drives 

'  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

scon  HIGH-SPEED  PRESS 

8  Units,  2  Double  Folders,  Drive,  Con-  ) 
trols.  Conveyors,  etc. 

See  It  Now  Printing  One  of  Finest 
I  Dailies  in  Country.  For  Description 
j  Write  Neal  E.  Dyer,  Business  Manager. 

COURIER-POST 

Camden  1,  New  Jersey 
I  WOodlawn  8-6000 

I  "60  H.P.  Cline-Westinghouse  A.C.  press 
drive.  Complete  to  push  button  sta-  * 
tions.  Sacrifice.  Corn  Belt  Publishers, 
j  226  St.  Clair,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois." 


!  5  scon  PRINTING  UNITS 

i 

!  22  8/4'  cut-off,  three  color  and  black. 
Reels.  Available. 

I  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD  I 

P.  O.  Box  908  Boise,  Idaho 


EDITOR  8i  PUBLISHER  for  January  8.  1955 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 
PrcM  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

_ Wanted  to  Buy _ 


HELP  WANTED 

Duplay  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 

Duplay  AdvertUing 
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16-32  PAGE  HOE  ! 

2  ROLL,  4  plate  wide,  quadruple,  ; 
rotary  web  newspaper  press.  Com¬ 
plete  with  stereotype  equipment  In- 
eludinf  mat  roller  and  Kohler  auto-  j 
matic  newspaper  press  control  system.  ‘ 
21%"  cut  off. 

FOR  RELEASE  JULY,  1956. 

64  PAGE  scon 

MULTI-UNIT  press.  Twin  hifh  speed 
folders.  Rolls  fed  in  from  floor  level. 
22% "  cut  off. 

IMMEDIATE  DEUVERY 

24  PAGE  GOSS 

Sinffte  width,  has  color  units. 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

SAM  S,  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N,  J, 
Phone  Geneva  8-8744 


100  h.p.  AC  motor  drive  complete  with 
control  board.  76  h.p.  AC  motor  drive 
complete  with  control  board.  Also  80, 
86,  40  h.p.  AC  drives.  Georfe  C.  Ox¬ 
ford.  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 


Used  Presses 

•k  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacinf  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
food  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  sixes. 

it  GOSS  enfineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specifle  needs. 

it  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

6601  W.  81  Street  Chicafo,  Illinois 


4  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 
and  22% "  double  folder,  steel  cylinders 
roller  bnrinf,  Kohler  reels. 

Press  can  be  seen  in  operation  at  the 
Brooklyn  Eafle. 

Priced  rifht  for  quick  sale. 
CONTACT : 

Stephen  J.  Lambert,  24  Johnson 
Street.  Brookl3m,  New  York. 

MA  4-6200. 


16-PAGE  Hoe  Web  Press,  two  8-pafe 
2  plate  wide  units  with  hifh  speed 
folder,  A.C.  motor  and  stereotype 
equipment. 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 


Thomas  W.  Hall  Co., 
Stamford,  Conn. 


GOSS  A  HOE  PRESS 
Sacrifice  with  or  without  motors  A 
controls  with  push  buttons.  Write  or  I 
wire  for  details,  Hary  Jawitz,  816 — 82  ! 
St.,  Miami  Beach  41,  Florida. 


Stereotype _ I 

PONT  AUTOPLATE  castinf  machine 
for  21  %"  cut-off  press.  Georfe  C.  Ox- 

ford.  Box  908,  Boise,  Idaho. _  ; 

MAT  ROLLER  for  immediate  sale ;  | 
Hoe,  medium  duty  with  chain  drive : 
food  condition.  R.  C.  A  E.  N.  KLEIN, 
Publishers,  48  Monmouth  Road,  Oak-  I 
hurst,  N.  J.  Phone  Long  Branch  ' 

6- 4550. _  ; 

7- ton  Electric  metal  pot  with  metal  ; 
pomp,  has  controls.  Priced  right.  I 
George  C.  Oxford  P.  O.  Box  903,  ; 
Boise,  Idaho. 


_ _ Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
Also  individual  machinery  A  equip¬ 
ment  •  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

URGENTLY  NEEDED— GOOD  USED 
STA-HI,  and  used  chases  for  28 
9/16"  cut-off  mat.  Wire  or  call  M.  G. 
Bachmann,  Ashland  (Ohio)  Times- 
Gazette. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS  ^ 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ! 

600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  86,  N.  T.  I 

I 


WANTED — Goss  or  Duplex  8-page  flat¬ 
bed  web  press.  Write  to  Bm  4936, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


;  WANT  Duplex  or  Goss  Flatbed,  also 
I  Ludlow  and  Lino  or  Inter  with  quad- 
der.  Tompkins.  712  S.  Clark,  Chicago, 
'  Illinois. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  60  HP.  220-volt. 
I  3-phase,  60-cycle,  variable  speed,  in¬ 
duction  motor,  1160  RPM  for  Duplex 
I  press  drive.  Furnish  specifications  on 
,  motor  and  give  price.  The  Grand 
I  Island,  Nebraska  Independent. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


EXPERIENCED  man  needed  to  man¬ 
age  twin  weeklies  in  progressive  mid¬ 
west  town  of  3200.  Must  have  good 
record  of  past  performance  in  building 
lineage  and  circulation,  either  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  his  own  property  or  for 
someone  else.  If  you  know  hov  to 
sell  and  build,  this  business  can  be 
increased  from  approximately  $70,000 
annual  volume  to  $100,000  in  short 
time.  Would  sell  interest  to  right 
party.  Send  full  story  first  letter. 
Box  213,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 


ASSISTANT  Circulation  Manager  for 
growing  9000  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Excellent  chance  for  young  man  who 
wants  to  grow  with  paper.  Write 
fully  including  salary  requirements  to 
Box  5221,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  Circulation  Manager  on 
fast  growing  daily,  present  circulation 
9,000.  Must  be  qualified  for  advance¬ 
ment  to  circulation  manager  soon. 
Write  AIR  MAIL,  giving  qualifications 
and  references,  to  R.  V.  Cotter,  Fair¬ 
banks  News-Miner,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 


STATE  ORCULATION  MANAGER 
for  morning  daily  in  50,000  to  100,000 
class  in  chart  area  six.  Experienced 
hard  worker  should  be  capable  of  tak- 
I  ing  complete  charge  of  roadmen, 

!  dealers,  carriers,  and  motor  routes, 
I  and  understand  the  morning  opera- 
tion.  Opportunity  for  right  man. 

I  Usual  employee  benefits.  Write  with 
,  full  confidence  all  details  including 
I  work  resume  and  salary  requirements 
I  to  Box  224,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CHassified  Manager :  leading 
national  magazine  interview¬ 
ing  men  with  direct  mail-pro¬ 
motion  background  for  posi¬ 
tion  as  Classified  Manager. 
Duties  involve  administration 
of  Classified  Display  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  lay-out,  writ¬ 
ing  monthly  space  sales  pro¬ 
motion  letters.  Salary  $100 
per  week.  Send  resumes  to 
Box  226,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  on  his 
way  up,  to  handle  major  advertising 
classifications.  One  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  Furniture  and  Jewelry 
Accounts  most  desirable.  We  want  the 
kind  of  man  who  is  anxious  and  able 
to  move  into  a  position  of  greater 
responsibilities.  Preference  given  to  a 
man  presently  employed  on  a  smaller 
Midwestern  daily  newspaper.  There  are 
exceptional  opportunities  here  for  such 
a  man.  whose  future  is  before  him.  All 
applications  held  confidential.  Write  or 
wire  Louis  D.  Young,  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  The  Indianapolis  Times,  India¬ 
napolis,  Indiana,  A  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Elxpanding  Midwest  Territory 
has  an  opening  for  a  young 

ADVERTISING 
SPACE  SALESMAN 

Require  Man  with  newspaper  Back¬ 
ground,  not  afraid  of  hard  work  and 
extensive  travel. 

Car  Necessary. 

Salary  and  exitenses  plus  commissions 
with  earning  potential  of  $8,000  oi>- 
ward. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  advance  in 
earnings  and  responsihility  handling 
established  accounu,  new  accounts,  and 
assisting  Western  Manager. 

Write  fully  giving  background,  refer¬ 
ences,  minimum  earning  requirements 
to: 

Harry  B.  Mullinix, 

WESTERN  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Editor  &  Publisher 

860  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  III. 
(Please  don’t  phone) 

Applications  held  in  strictest 
confidence. 

(We  have  successfully  filled  the  recent 
opportunity  for  a  Southern  representa¬ 
tive,  through  our  Classified  Ad,  of 
course). 


DISPLAY  ADVER'nSING  salesman 
wanted  by  well  established  six  day 
evening  daily.  Four  men  in  the  de¬ 
partment.  all  congenial.  Prefer  a 
younger  man  who  has  knack  for  sell¬ 
ing  special  pages  along  with  estab¬ 
lished  weekly  accounts.  Position  open 
January  first.  Laurel  Leader-Call, 
Laurel,  Mississippi. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  —  Exi>erienced 
retail  advertising  salesman  by  one  of 
Southern  California’s  leading  Metro¬ 
politan  Dailies.  Must  be  strong,  ag¬ 
gressive  salesman  preferably  40  or 
under.  Good  starting  salary,  finest 
working  and  living  conditions.  This  is 
a  regular  position  on  our  staff.  Give 
age.  experience,  salary  expect,  and 
references  which  can  be  investigated. 
Box  5111,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVER'nSING  SALES¬ 
MAN  with  three  or  four  years  experi¬ 
ence,  who  is  a  good  copy-writer  and 
layout  man  as  well  as  a  salesman, 
wanted  by  Michigan  daily  and  Sunday 
newspai>er  in  the  35,000  to  40.000  cir¬ 
culation  class.  This  is  a  permanent 
job,  working  with  seven  other  ex¬ 
perienced  men.  Starting  salary  is  oi>en 
and  pay  increases  will  be  given  as 
man  selected  progresses.  Many  em¬ 
ployee  benefits.  Good,  growing  market. 
Splendid  city  with  fine  schools  and 
churches.  Please  write  completely  about 
yourself  and  your  experience,  giving 
two  references  that  may  be  checked. 
If  within  reasonable  distance  from  our 
city,  personal  interview  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  at  our  expense.  Address  Box 
5200,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE  SALES¬ 
MAN — Young :  to  take  charge  of  one 
of  International  Publishing  Chain  Op¬ 
erations  in  Overseas  area ;  some  knowl¬ 
edge  other  phases  publishing  helpful : 
should  be  able  to  meet  deal  with  top 
men  in  area :  submit  full  information 
In  first  letter,  and  possibly  starting 
salary.  Prefer  single  man :  excellent 
opening.  Box  No.  122,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LANCASTER  (PENNA)  NEWSPA-  I 
PERS  need  man  or  woman  for  sales 
opportunity  with  retail  advertising 
department.  Copy  and  layout  ex¬ 
perience  essential  to  service  retailer’s 
accounts  in  established  territory. 
Salary,  incentive  plans,  and  employees 
benefits.  Write  Mr.  Slabaeh,  8  W. 
King  Street,  Lancaster,  or  phone  6261. 


We  want  the  best 
DEPARTMENT  STORE 
ADVERTISING  MAN 
In  the  country! 

A  KEY  POSITION  on  one  of 
America’s  fastest  growing  dai¬ 
lies  awaits  the  man  who  is 
experienced  in  dealing  with 
top-level  management  of  de¬ 
partment  stores.  No  high  pres¬ 
sure,  but  congeniality  and 
knowledge  of  retail  merchandi¬ 
sing  essential.  He  will  assume 
full  responsibility  to  sell,  serv¬ 
ice  and  develop  advertising  on 
a  long-range  basis.  This  is  a 
permanent  imsition  of  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  on  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  growing  newspaper 
(tabloid).  Write  fully  regain 
Ing  background  and  salary  ra- 
quirements  to  — 

EDWARD  L.  WINGERT, 
Advertising  Director, 

PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 
Philadelphia  I,  Pa. 


"DISPLAY  and  classified  adverti» 
Ing  salesmen  needed  on  Pennsylvania 
daily  and  weekly  papers.  Send  ap¬ 
plication  to  PNPA,  Telegraph  Bldg., 

Harrisburg.  Pa.’’ _ 

EXPERIENCED  and  aggressive  sales¬ 
men  for  successful  new  daily  iji  chart 
area  number  2.  Splendid  opportunity 
for  advancement  in  growing  area. 
Write  full  particulars  first  letter 
^x  214,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
DISPLAY  ADVratiSING  SaleaiMn 
in  a  progressive  Vermont  community. 
Paper  with  7,000  circulation  needs 
exi>erienced  man.  Write  at  once  giv¬ 
ing  background  to  Business  Manager, 
Daily  Reformer,  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 

OPENING  for  experienced  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen  for  one  of  the  best 
exclusive  dailies  in  75,000  city  to 
call  on  list  established  accounts.  Must 
be  trained  to  sell  and  service  all  types 
of  stores.  Top  salary,  car  expenses 
and  special  bonuses.  General  location 
of  Chicago.  Write  in  detail  and  when 
available  for  interview  to:  Box  228, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING 

It  doesn’t  happen  often,  hut  we’ll 
have  a  spot  oiten  on  our  staff  this 
month.  We  want  a  young  man,  pra- 
ferably  with  a  college  education.  He 
has  had  one  to  five  years’  experienee 
in  a  "small  town”  and  wants  to  move 
up  where  there’s  room  for  ambition, 
ability  and  advancement. 

Write  and  tell  us  about  yourself. 
We’ll  arrange  an  Interview  at  your 
convenience. 

PERSONNEL  MANAGER 
STAR.  REGISTER-REPUBLU: 

ROCKFORD,  ILUNOIS 


WE  ARE  looking  for  one  of  the 
best  copy  and  layout  men  or  women 
available  for  twelve-man  retail  staff. 
Must  make  attractive,  saleable  lay¬ 
outs.  write  dynamic  copy  fast  for  all 
classifications  accounts.  City  of  60  to 
75  thousand  in  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh. 
Write  in  complete  detail  in  confidence 
to:  Box  227,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SALESMAN 
FOR  TOP 

NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY 

I  MUST  be  experienced.  Immediate  opcn- 
I  ing.  Must  have  car.  Mr.  Glaser,  Spokes¬ 
man  Publishing  Co.,  New  Brunswick, 
'  New  Jersey. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


BXPERIia4CED  COPYREADER  able 
to  handle  large  volume  of  work.  Pre¬ 
fer  man  over  SO  with  Midwest  back- 
srround.  Chart  Area  6.  Box  6218,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  man  for  Jersey  week¬ 
ly  to  handle  all  phases  of  Editorial 
work.  Outline  experience  fully,  giving 
references,  salary  desired  and  date 
available.  Box  6219,  Editor  &  Pub- 
llsher. _ _ _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  desk  man 
or  reporter  with  desk  experience  (at 
least  three  years  on  daily)  on  progres¬ 
sive  morning  daily  in  city  of  80,000. 
Night  work.  Start  at  $76.  Write  full 
particulars  to  Harold  Mills,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  St.  Joseph  Gazette,  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


Mechanical 


YOUNG  —  Energetic  —  All  Around 
Newsman  with  several  years  editorial 
experience  on  small  weekly.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume.  Good  opixtrtunity  In 

growing  area.  Chart  Area  #2.  Box  j 
6202,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CHART  AREA  11  Daily  needs  young 
Reporter  Photographer-Reporter  desir¬ 
able  but  not  essential.  Lots  of  opiior- 
tunity  for  right  man.  Send  details  and 
expected  salary.  Box  5224,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _  _ 

EDITOR  wanted  to  operate  weekly 
newspaper  in  town  of  1300  ixjpulation. 
Paper  is  printed  in  our  plant,  twelve 
miles  away.  Man  selected  must  be  able 
to  handle  news,  layout  and  sell  ad¬ 
vertising,  own  and  operate  small  cam¬ 
era  (preferably  35  mm  or  slightly 
larger).  A  young  man  without  complete 
training  would  be  considered  if  he  is 
willing  to  work  hard  and  learn.  Mod¬ 
erate  salary  to  start,  but  excellent 
chance  for  advancement.  Please  write 
fully  to 

JOHN  GORE 
Geauga  Publishers.  Inc. 

Chardon,  Ohio 


IMMEDIATE  opening  in  topnotch 
woman’s  department  afternoon  daily 
Chart  Area  6.  Real  challenge  for 
journalist  with  ideas,  wide  latitude  in 
developing  skills.  Address  Box  102, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTERS  with  non  to  several 
years  experience  (Dailies  preferred) 
for  fast  growing  group  of  West¬ 
chester  (N.Y.)  weeklies.  Include  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Box  120,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _  _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  at  New  York  on 
long  established  weekly  News  maga- 
xine  in  the  business  field.  Age  25-30. 
Plenty  of  work  and  opportunity  for 
right  man.  Good  salary  and  retirement 
plan.  Describe  education,  military  sta¬ 
tus  and  writing  experience  fully 
enough  to  indicate  handling  of  English 
language.  Box  246,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BEXIINNING  Reporter  for  branch  of¬ 
fice  of  100,000  plus  afternoon  daily. 
Opportunity  for  varied  experience  and 
advancement.  Good  working  conditions. 
Write  Personnel  Director,  South  Bend 
Tribune,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

EXPERIENCED  copy  reader  for  large 
Florida  daily.  Must  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  bright  heads  at  fairly  fast  rate. 
Prefer  man  with  Midwest  background. 
Box  236,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  AN  OHIO  MAN 

YOUNG  MAN  with  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  for  press  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  large  company.  Resident  of 
Ohio  preferred.  Knowledge  of  adver¬ 
tising,  radio,  television,  photography 
helpful.  Applicant  should  outline  ^u- 
oational  background  and  experience 
folly,  give  references,  present  salary, 
and  draft  status.  Box  205.  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  reporter  photog¬ 
rapher  afternoon  daily.  Camera,  dark¬ 
room  essential.  Give  full  resume  first 
letter.  Open  now.  Daily  Press,  Artesia, 
New  Mexico. 


GOOD  REPORTER,  tjaiued  In  all 
teats,  to  cover  lovely  suburban  town 
within  8  miles  of  big  city.  Car  es¬ 
sential  to  job.  Work  in  main  news 
room  of  100,009  circulation  newspa¬ 
per.  Chart  area  2.  Box  208.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REIPORTER — general,  features,  some 
sports.  Swell  spot  for  all-around  ex¬ 
perience.  CJhart  Area  11.  Write  fully. 
Box  200,  Elditor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  and  General  reporter,  pre¬ 
ferable  J  Grad  or  exiwrienced.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  sports.  ABC  semi-weekly. 
Write  Miss  Ruth  Peeling,  Elditqr,  Car¬ 
teret  (bounty  News  Times,  Morehead 
City.  North  Carolina. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  minimum  five  years 
newspaper  experience,  two  years  sports 
department  sui)ervision.  Must  know  re¬ 
porting.  sjTorts  writing,  copy  editing, 
headline  writing,  page  layout  and 
make-up.  Salary  $5500  plus  housing 
and  travel,  two  year  contract,  in 
Tokyo.  Japan,  U.  S.  Security  E’orces 
privileges. 

AIRMAIL  complete  newspaper  and 
educational  background,  present  salary, 
and  personal  data  to  Pacific  Stars  and 
Striiws,  APO  500,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Replies  confidential. 

SUBURBAN  New  York  daily  has 
openings  for  two  experienced  general 
assignment  reporters  on  night  shift. 
6  day  40  hour  week.  Must  own  car.  We 
do  not  pay  metropolitan  salaries  but 
offer  real  opportunity  to  men  with 
initiative  and  ability.  Free  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  and  other  insurance  benefits.  Box 
237,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  REWRITE  MAN; 

ALSO  SLOT  TRAINEE 

Substantial  paper  in  nature-favored 
Western  area  seeks  applications  from 

(1)  gifted  persons  on  smaller  pai)er8 
who  want  bigger  scope  and  pay,  and 

(2)  others  who  demonstrably  have  top 
ability  but  good  reason  for  change. 
This  bars  the  inept :  the  floaters ;  the 
grousers.  Rewrite  man  should  have 
point-with-pride  writing  record  under 
pressure :  slot  man  the  ability  to  get 
consistent  good  copyreading  and  head¬ 
writing  without  Queeg  complex.  Please 
don’t  apply  unless  you  KNOW  you’re 
it.  Age  bracket,  28  to  39.  Send  fullest 
details ;  these  jobs  are  worth  the 
trouble.  Box  292,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  NEED  A  MAN  on  this  all  woman 
staff.  Mostly  sell  ads,  help  circula¬ 
tion.  news,  represent  pgper.  No  high 
pressure.  Opportunity  right  man  work 
up  to  Assistant  Manager.  Top  ref¬ 
erences  a  must  ;  ambition  will  sub¬ 
stitute  for  experience.  Weekly,  in¬ 
dustrial  city,  34,000.  We  have  fun, 
work  hard.  Elxcellent  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  all  departments.  Enterprise. 
Box  188,  Mishawaka,  Indiana. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 
EDITOR  WANTED 
By  Pacific  Coast  Newspaper 

MUST  be  capable  executive  to  handle 
dei)artment  of  several  employees.  Help¬ 
ful  if  you  know  fashions  but  not  a 
deciding  factor  if  you  are  fully  compe¬ 
tent  as  a  home  economist.  All  replies 
held  in  strictest  confidence.  I  will  be 
in  Chicago  January  17-19th  for  inter¬ 
views.  Box  248,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  Foreman  (working).  Im¬ 
mediate  opening  in  newspaper  press¬ 
room  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  Union. 
Six  shifts.  Guaranteed  salary.  Steady 
employment.  Write  Box  216,  Elditor  & 
Publisher,  stating  name  and  address 
of  two  ,  employers,  other  references 

and  telephone  numter._ _  _ 

STEREOTYPE  foreman,  union  shop,  6 
day  and  Saturday  night.  Operation  in 
East,  requires  foreman  who  is  expert 
in  knowledge  of  how  to  send  down 
plates  that  will  give  maximum  results. 
Man  who  can  get  best  work  out  of 
crew.  Will  pay  $19,900  plus  bonus. 
Write  Box  209,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Clnutified  Advertuing 


;  BIG  CLASSIFIED  REVENUES 
I  DON’T  "JUST  HAPPEN"  .  .  . 

I  IN  most  markets  lineage  limits  arc 
i  determined  ONLY  by  skill  and  know- 
:  how  of  classified  staff  people. 


UNION  nite  machinist  in  16  machine 
plant  permanent  position,  sick  and 
accident  policy,  37  ^  hour  week,  6  paid 
holidays  and  other  benefits.  Write  Box 
243,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photographer — Agents  required  most 
areas  of  America  by  one  of  Europe’s 
biggest  picture  agencies  —  particularly 
if  able  supply  regular  quantities  nega¬ 
tives  of  wide  variety  (singles  and 
sets)  of  popular  subjects,  including 
cheesecake,  outdoor,  sporting,  celebrity 
—  and  if  able  to  undertake  occasional 
assignments.  Good  rates.  Write  enclos¬ 
ing  selection  sample  negatives  and 
stating  approximate  quantities  avail¬ 
able  from  morgue  and  from  time  to 
time.  Managing  Director,  Scotnews 
I.imited,  31-33  Gordon  Street.  GLAS¬ 
GOW,  <11.1.,  Scotland. 


I  THE  20-WEEK  Howard  Parish  Clas- 
:  sided  Training  Program  pays  off  BIG 
and  FAST.  Scores  of  distinguished 
I  newspapers  now  use  the  Parish  cor- 
j  respondence  course. 

I  TIGHTLY  organized  plan  stays  under 
•  your  control  at  all  times.  Staffers  re- 
<  ceive  full-range  drilling  in  sales,  copy, 
I  classified  competence  that  gets  busi- 
'  ness.  Written  exams  i>ositively  re¬ 
quired — phonys  flunked. 

FULL  20-week  Course  $60.  Registra¬ 
tion  $12,  per  enroUee — balance  $3.01 
per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks. 
Enroll  selected  staffers  immediately — 
I  or  request  full  data  return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


Promotion  Public  Relations 


MAN  OR  WOMAN.  Direct  publicity 
promotion  for  famous  one  man  road 
show.  $5,000  plus  percentage  of  box 
office.  SHERMAN.  839  Forest,  Rye, 
New  York. 


WRITERS  SERVICES 


Literary  Agency 


WRITERS  ! — Have  you  a  manuscript 
you  would  like  to  place  with  pub¬ 
lishers?  If  so.  suggest  you  call  on  Dan 
Mend,  ORegon  9-1150.  Sales  in  one 
week  included  4  book  contracts  I  We 
invite  your  correspondence  and  will 
send  free  literature  by  return  mail. 
Write  Today!  MEAD  LI’TERARY 
AGENCY,  419  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 


NOTICES 


Naturally  that  new  Job  'These  Columns 
Help  you  find  means  a  change  of  Ad¬ 
dress.  Notify  us  immediately  in  chang¬ 
ing  your  subscription  address  as  it 
takes  two  weeks. 

Include  OLD  as  well  as  NE!W  address. 
Editor  ft  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


PUBUSHER 

ASSISTANT  PUBUSHER 
and  GENERAL  MANAGER 
EXPERIENCED  all  departments:  ad¬ 
vertising,  mechanical,  budget  control, 
etc.  Gote  team  worker.  Converted 
heavy  metropolitan  loser  to  profit.  Cut 
costs,  increased  advertising ;  and  cir¬ 
culation  40%.  University  graduate. 
Best  references.  Strictest  confidence. 
Box  5223,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  MAN  OWNER  -  PUB¬ 
USHER — Experience,  20  years  all  de¬ 
partments  weekly  and  daily  country 
and  city,  front  and  back  office,  major¬ 
ing  in  local  advertising  management 
sales  and  general  administrative.  Mid¬ 
dle  40s.  steady,  energetic,  good  health, 
habits,  disposition,  and  character. 
Sound,  seasoned,  practical  and  money 
making  ideas  of  management.  Prefer 
Central  or  South  but  all  replies  con¬ 
sidered.  Available  Feb.  1.  Box  11% 
Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

PUBUSHER-Manager-Editor  20  years 
Dailies.  Weeklies,  with  job  depts.  now 
available.  Seek  connection  to  relieve 
owner  any  or  all  departments.  46 
years  old,  30  years  with  same  organiza¬ 
tion  now  liquidating  properties.  Write 
or  call:  Paul  F.  Jaeger,  20  Paiute 
Road,  Flag.staff,  Arizona. 


REPORTER  —  General  news  :  prefer 
thoroughly  experienced  but  others  con¬ 
sidered.  Six)rts,  photography  helpful 
although  not  necessary.  Write  fully. 
Tribune,  Fremont,  Nebraska. 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 
organs  buy  I  Payment  from  $10  to  $100 
for  single  photo-and-caption  features. 
Free  information.  Gebbie  Press  Serv¬ 
ices.  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C..  N.  Y. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


“ABLE  NEWSPAPERMAN,  with  Ad- 
vertisinit.  Promotion,  Circulmtion,  and 
Production  backsround,  presently  man¬ 
ager  26,000  circulation  daily,  would 
like  chance  to  daily  where  interest 
could  be  purchased  or  compensation 
determined  by  successful  promotion  and 
profitable  operation.  Eleven  years  in 
present  position,  with  no  further  oi>- 
twrtunity  for  advancement.  Age  46, 
small  family.  Protestant,  healthy,  ac- 
cressive.  For  complete  information 
and  interview  if  desired,  write  box  229 ; 
Editor  and  Publisher.  Will  be  in  Chi- 
caRo  January  15  to  19,  attendinc 
NAEA." 


PUBLISHER 

Business  or  General  Manager 
Advertising  Director-Representative 

Sale  of  publishing  business  makes 
available  newspaper  man  with  20  years 
experience  in  advertising  and  man¬ 
agement.  Newspapers  25  to  50  thousand 
circulation.  General  manager,  publisher 
2  small  dailies.  Owner-publisher  8 
state  magazines  past  6  years.  Success¬ 
ful  record  of  accomplishment.  Not  a 
has  been — but  hard  worker.  Family 
man  44,  minimum,  $8,000.  Highest 
references.  Box  216,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  age  25,  15 
months  LM  experience  as  district  man¬ 
ager  with  ABC  Daily  just  separated 
from  the  Army  seeking  position  in 
circulation,  promotion,  public  relations 
field  in  Chart  Area  1-2.  Box  103,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  capable  and  willing 
young  man  seeks  position  on  daily  up 
to  25,000.  Now  Circulation  Manager 
of  smaller  daily.  Strong  on  promo¬ 
tion.  but  capable  in  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation.  Good  history,  highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Complete  brochure  on  request. 
Box  206,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGER,  now  employed  wants  to 
locate  in  Chart  Area  9  or  10.  Knows 
all  phases  and  has  references.  Will 
consider  assistants  job.  Write  Box  234, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROGRESSIVE  young  Assistant  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  desires  position  as 
Circulation  Manager  or  Assistant.  Can 
organize,  supervise,  and  take  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  circulation  department. 
Experienced  on  daily  and  wetkb-  in 
excess  of  100,000  class  under  little 
Merchant  Plan.  References.  Box  232, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  out¬ 
standing  record  of  Economical  progress 
will  change  jobs  in  1955.  Age  45  with 
more  than  20  years  experience  on 
Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  papers 
sinall  to  large.  Salary  $12,000  or  $10.0on 
with  bonus  arrangement.  Box  246. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  OR  MAN¬ 
AGER  Experienced,  working  manager 
able  to  organize  and  direct  efforts  of 
staff.  I  know  advertising  and  how  to 
sell  it.  Am  at  standstill  in  present 
position,  want  to  relocate  i>ermanently 
with  organization  offering  advancement 
opportunities  in  exchange  for  hard 
work,  competence  and  loyalty.  Under 
40,  married,  college,  veteran.  Prefer 
Southwest.  Best  references.  Box  104, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTHUSIASTIC  ADVERTISING 
MAN 

Experienced,  excellent  record  building 
profitable  newspaper  advertising  line¬ 
age  :  will  join  enterprising  daily  as  ad¬ 
vertising  Manager.  or  Salesman.  Good 
on  creative  copy-layouts,  service.  Box 
231,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOUR  and  a  half  years  experience, 
planning,  selling,  creative  layouts,  copy. 
S^k  position  on  40.000  class  daily. 
Prefer  Midwest.  Now  (2  Years)  on 
110,000  Scripps-Howard  paper.  Ener¬ 
getic,  family  man,  29,  J-Grad.  Good 
references.  Box  212,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  Director,  presently  em¬ 
ployed  on  quality  daily.  Display,  Na¬ 
tional,  Classified  and  Retail  Store  cx- 
I>erience.  Age  30,  married.  Several 
years  with  present  employer.  Interested 
in  position  with  good  daily  offering 
good  future.  Best  of  experience  and 
references.  Send  for  complete  resume. 
Box  220,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  Mid-west 
daily  5,000  seek  advertising  position 
on  larger  daily  Chart  Areas  1,  2.  3, 
6.  Five-year  annual  volume  4  million 
lines.  Outstanding  record  in  special 
promotions  ;  20  years’  experience ;  good 
health.  Top  references.  Minimum  $12j 
week.  Write  Box  210,  Editor  A  P  b- 
lisher. _ 

ADMAN — 8  years  experience  in  mid¬ 
west  on  7  day  70,000  papers.  5  as  Re¬ 
tail  Ad  Manager  of  6,000  daily.  Sales, 
layouts  and  copy  ability.  Record  of 
lineage  increases.  Age  34,  married 
with  family.  Write  Box  62,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana. 


Editorial 


OVERSEAS  POSITION  wanted  by 
deskman  with  2  years  of  all-around 
experience.  Yale  graduate,  28.  veteran, 
married.  Box  5105,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  25,  small  daily  exper¬ 
ience,  Ivy  league  graduate.  Chart  Area 
1,  2  and  3.  Box  5124,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WORKING  Managing-City  Editor,  ex- 
;  cellent  production  record  55,000  daily, 
I  seeks  chsnge,  opportunity.  Thorough 
I  background  all  editorial  operations. 

blarried.  38,  family.  In  present  posi- 
I  tion  10  years.  Top  references.  Box 
I  5129,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  after  Jan.  1—41  year 
old  editor  of  western  county  seat 
daily  (population  12,000 ;  circulation 
5000.)  Grounded  in  photography,  dark 
room,  Fairchild,  and  all  aspects  of 
editorial  department.  Some  mechanical 
knowledge.  Journalism  graduate.  Box 
5213,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HEADSUP,  FOUR-YEAR  reporter 
trained  alert  Southern  dailies,  now 
wasting  on  head-hiding  daily  elsewhere, 
desires  piace  on  Rocky  Mountain-to- 
West  Coast  headsup,  imaginative  daily. 
Prefer  college  city.  View  of  settling. 
Married,  sober,  camera  experience. 
College,  not  draftable.  Age,  26.  Reply 
Box  5208,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


NEWS  EDITOR— Wire,  city  desks. 
Editorial  writer,  makeup.  Anywhere 
west  or  midwest  Chart  Area  11.  12, 
8.  6.  p.m.  preferred.  Robert  Flowers. 
207  North  Ridge,  Keytesville,  Missouri. 

I  WRITER,  imaginative  but  fact- 
I  conscious,  reliable  vet,  single.  32,  col¬ 
lege.  5  years  general  and  sports  fea- 
I  tores,  some  news,  sports,  publicity. 

I  Seeks  PERMANENT  spot  involving 
I  publicity,  sports,  public  relations,  news 
or  feature.  Enjoys  work.  Desires  more 
experience  so  will  accept  ^ginner's 
wage  IF  salary  livable  and  employer 
will  produce  for  employee  after  em¬ 
ployee  produces  for  employer.  "Top 
references  and  clips.  Prefer  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  also  chart  areas  4,  9,  10  and 
12.  Box  5207,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AM  SEEKING  position  with  better  op¬ 
portunity.  Now  employed  as  reporter- 
rewrite  man.  Past  experience:  feature 
writer,  columnist,  photographer.  30, 
vet,  married,  car.  ^x  116,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CHALLENGING  and  responsible  be¬ 
ginning  spot  wanted  by  ambitious, 
imaginative,  and  attractix-e  young  lady. 
August  ABJ  graduate.  Available  on  or 
after  January  3.  South  only.  Box  110, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


GREAT  AN’n-RED  COLUMN!  “TWO 
SIDES  OF  THE  IRON  CURTAIN”. 
Exposes  Communism.  Box  107,  ^itor 
A  Publisher. _ 

I  J-GRAD,  3  months  general  assignment 
t  on  16,000  daily,  seeks  spot  comparable 
or  better.  Salary  secondary.  Have 
grasp  of  foreign  affairs.  Vet.  single, 
26.  M.  Berman,  1483  Longfellow  Ava., 
'  Bronx,  New  York. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SPORTSWRITER 

J-GRAD,  24,  single,  vet,  ear.  One 
year  sportswriter-deskman  125.000 
daily ;  6  months  sports  editor ;  15,000 
daily.  Accurate,  fast,  sharp  copy. 
Makeup.  Wants  to  join  sports  STAF'F. 
Box  125,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


MAN  25.  2  Journalism  degrees.  3  years 
local  reporting.  Wants  desk  work  small 
daily.  With  consecrated  Christian  boss. 
Box  106,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


NEWSMAN-EDITOR 

Daily  desk,  reporting,  wire  service 
background.  Seeks  key  job  on  small 
daily,  opening  on  big  one  or  in  bureau 
with  future.  83,  married,  vet,  BSJ. 
Best  references.  All  replies  answered. 
Box  123,  Fiditor  A  Publisher.  _ 

NEWSMAN.  25.  single,  J-Grad.  vet. 
Versatile,  capable,  eager.  One  year  TV- 
radio  news,  all  beats.  Seek  switch  to 
live  newspaper  in  live  community, 
chance  to  move  up.  Box  109,  Flditor  A 
I^ublisher. _  _ 

philadf:lphia-new  jersey” edi¬ 
tors— sistfir  TEAM:  5  years  com¬ 
bined  experience  writing  ;  editing  ;  lino¬ 
type  ;  busy  weeklies.  Can  solo.  Box 

108,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHE^desk  4 
years.  Journ  BS.  Vet,  Dad,  27.  Ambi¬ 
tious,  responsible.  Asks  PM  daily 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  112,  Fiditor  A 

^ublishe£.  _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  city  of  30,000  wants 
job  in  warmer  climste  for  health. 
Would  accept  copy  desk.  Box  105, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS-WRITER,  EDITOR 
Alert,  seasoned,  with  eight  years 
rounded  sports  experience  on  small, 
medium  dailies.  33,  BS.  Can  use  cam¬ 
era.  Now  employed.  Can  arrange  inter¬ 
view.  Box  115,  Fkiitor  A  Publisher. 


WAR  II  VETERAN,  34.  married,  seeks 
position  for  which  newspaper  and  edu¬ 
cational  background  qualifies.  Russian 
Major  graduate.  French.  Spanish, 
Journalism,  History  minor.  14  months 
copy  reading  metropolitan  daily.  ? 
months  general,  small  Ohio  daily 
Frank  Mills,  6818  N.  Wayne,  Chicago 
26.  Illinois.  _ 

A.B.  Nows  Magazine.  pubMci'y  writ¬ 
ing,  editing  4  years.  Vet.  Newspaper, 
magazine  any  area.  Box  217,  Eiditor 

A  Publisher. _ 

AMBITIOUS  NEWSMAN  seeks  repor- 
torial  or  desk  post  with  medium  to 
large  daily  ANYWHERE.  3  years  ex¬ 
perience  all  fields,  features,  rewrite, 
makeup,  editing.  25.  single,  vet.  J- 
grad.  Box  222,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
AMBITIOUS  University  graduat",  22, 
single.  English  major  with  college 
newspaper  experience.  Also  done  free 
lance  writing  for  magazines.  Want 
starting  spot  on  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine.  Box  239.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CANADIAN  editorial  and  feature- 
j  writer:  excellent  references  and  sam- 
j  pies :  seeks  Ontario  paper.  Box  201, 

I  Fiditor  A  Publisher. 

I  CHART  AREA  3  job  wanted  by  r"- 
porter-deskman,  27.  BSJ.  5  years  ex- 
I  perience,  vet.  married.  Box  204,  Edi- 

I  tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

1  CLIMBING  THE  LADDER 

I  Sports  Fiditor,  General  Reporter,  Pho- 
I  tographer  wants  to  join  good  medium 
or  large  daily  or  interesting  Public 
I  Relations  job.  Experienced  and  willing. 

I  No  tux,  but  will  travel.  Box  233,  FMi- 
]  tor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  widely  quoted. 
I  Author  of  praised  historical  works. 

I  columns,  and  feature  articles.  Unusual 
I  knowledge  of  politics,  economic  and 
I  six-ial  trends,  and  world  events.  Box 
I  ^3.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  DESK  MAN,  28,  5  years  experience, 
i  Journalism  degree.  Married.  Box  244, 
i  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FDR  18  MONTHS  a  reporter  on  South¬ 
ern  morning  daily  of  15,000  circula¬ 
tion,  26-year-old  man  now  seeks  larger 
daily  40.000  and  up.  Will  travel  any- 
'  where,  have  experience  all  beats  and 
1  feature  writing  plus  camera  knowledge. 

I  Opportunity  more  important  than  sal¬ 
ary,  write  box  207,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


INDUSTRIOUS  27-year  old  reporter 
with  5  years  newspaper  and  radio  news 
experience  available  for  general  a»- 
signment,  suburban  or  police-court  cov¬ 
erage  with  a  Northeast  daily.  Available 
February  1.  One-year  “Speed  Graphic” 
experience  and  working  knowledge  of 
layout  and  copy  desk  routine.  Wife,  2 
children  and  automobile  among  my  as¬ 
sets.  Top  references.  Prefer  personal 
interview  arrangements.  Box  225,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  Editor ;  small  d^ly 
sports,  wire  or  city  Editor  medium 
daily.  Write  for  details.  Box  203,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  24,  ABJ,  married.  Dally 
and  weekly  experience.  Straight  news, 
sports.  Solx’r,  reliable,  versatile.  East¬ 
ern  U.S..  preferably  Chart  Area  2. 
Very  good  references.  Box  240,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

STALLED 

BUT  NOT  STIFLED 

CAREER  NEWSMAN  seeks  enterpris- 
ing  yet  responsible  daily  for  that  job 
with  a  future.  Not  interested  in  paper 
that  just  goes  through  the  motions. 
Prefer  spot  that  leads  to  editor's  as¬ 
sistant  or  junior  news  executive. 

METROPOLITAN  and  small  city  desk 
experience  for  2  years.  College  grad. 
28.  veteran,  married,  will  travel.  Will¬ 
ing  to  work  hard,  able  to  learn.  Sal¬ 
ary  secondary.  Please  write  Box  218, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  REPORTER  REWRITEMAN  — 
Strong  on  features,  general  assign¬ 
ments,  15  years’  experience.  Available 
at  once.  Prefer  East  or  South.  Box 
235,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WEST  COAST  BOUND :  AccuraU, 
fast  newsman  seeks  position  with 
medium  to  large  daily  in  Chart  Area 
11,  12.  3  years  exjrerience  all  beats. 

Now  Labor-industry  editor  midwest 
daily.  25,  single,  vet,  J-grad.  no 
floater.  Box  221,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WRITER,  currently  employed  in  pub 
licity.  seeks  long  delayed  switch  t— 

'  reporting  daily  newspaper  field.  _  3 
j  years  solid  experience  commercial,  in- 
I  dustrial  public  relations,  house  organ 
editor.  J-grad.,  27.  car.  Imaginative, 
accurate,  enterprising.  Unafraid  of 
work,  anxious  to  learn.  Salary  second¬ 
ary  to  opportunity.  Prefer  chart  areas 
1,  2.  3,  others  considered.  Box  288, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

DRAMA,  amusement,  movie  editor  or 
critic.  Several  years  metropolitan  daily 
ex|>erience.  Available  April  1.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Prefer  metropolitan 
locality.  Can  double  in  brass  in  radio, 
TV.  books,  records,  travel  or  straight 
news.  Hard  worker,  dependable.  Piox 
249,  Fklitor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


PRESSROOM  Foreman  AvailakI*. 
Complete  knowledge  all  operations. 
ROP  color  as  well  as  process  4  color 
I  work.  Intimately  acquainted  with 
j  stereotype  operations.  Experience  along 
personnel  and  production  lines  on 
I  small,  medium  and  metropolitan  dai- 
I  lies.  Confidential.  Box  111,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NFWSPAPER  Mechanical  Superintend- 
I  ent  or  assistant.  IS  years  technical  ex- 
I  perience.  Box  211,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion  Public  Relations 


EDITOR-WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER, 
17th  year  national  trade  weekly,  seeks 
house  publication  where  he  would  be 
versatile,  working  executive.  Box  219, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 


’  PHOTOGRAPHER:  reitorter,  car, 

'  ready  tor  assignment,  big  or  small 
daily.  Box  5209,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


The  Media  Records  summary 
of  its  November  linage  figures, 
published  last  week  on  page 
42,  gave  an  unfortunately  er¬ 
roneous  impression  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  newspaper  advertising 
for  that  month. 

General  business  was  good. 
Fall  retail  sales  were  picking 
up,  automotive  linage  came 
back  with  a  bang,  why  did 
total  newspaper  linage  show  a 
decline  of  1.2%  below  the  same 
month  of  the  previous  year? 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  re¬ 
veals  that  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  did  much  better  than  the 
summary  indicates,  in  fact 
showed  increases  in  most  places. 

The  joker  in  the  stacked  deck 
was  the  Gregorian  Calendar — 
that  troublesome  time-measur¬ 
ing  device  that  gave  us  five 
Sundays  in  November,  1953, 
and  only  four  Sundays  in  the 
same  month  of  ’54.  When  you 
compare  linage  of  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers  for  four  days  to  linage  for 
a  previous  month  that  had  five 
Sundays  you  naturally  are  go¬ 
ing  to  show  a  decline — or  you 
must  have  a  25%  gain  in  lin¬ 
age  to  make  them  come  out 
even,  all  other  factors  being 
comparable. 

The  Media  Records  summary 
is  based  on  figures  for  52  ci¬ 
ties.  However,  E  &  P  publishes 
the  figures  for  357  newspapers 
measured  by  Media.  Here’s  the 
way  those  newspapers  fared  in 
November  linage: 

Out  of  94  morning  papers, 
86  showed  gains  and  only  8 
had  losses. 

Out  of  134  evening  papers, 
116  showed  gains  and  only  18 
had  losses. 

But  out  of  129  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers,  only  6  showed  gains  and 
123  had  losses,  all  because  of 
that  extra  Sunday  in  1953. 

In  1953,  Media  Records  tells 
us  the  percentage  of  total  lin¬ 
age  of  the  357  papers  measured 
was  as  follows:  Mornings 
29.4%;  evenings  48.9%;  and 
Sundays  11.7%.  Approximately 
the  same  ratio  is  found  in  1954. 

A  quick  look  at  the  Novem¬ 
ber  linage  figures  shows  that 
if  the  individual  Sunday  figures 
for  1953  were  adjusted  from 
five  to  four  days,  to  be  com¬ 
parable  with  1954,  most  of  them 
would  show  substantial  gains. 

«  *  « 

Anonymous  letters  usually 
end  up  in  the  waste  basket,  but 


we  received  one  last  week  from 
someone  who  is  so  obviously 
misinformd  on  a  subject  that 
we  hope  to  set  him  straight. 
Inasmuch  as  he  signs  himself 
“Regular  Reader”  of  this  col¬ 
umn  perhaps  he  will  read  this 
also. 

Our  Dec.  25  stint  was  devoted 
to  an  appeal  to  newspapers  to 
publicize  the  staff  members 
who  had  to  work  on  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s  Eve’s,  also 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
Days,  to  get  out  morning  news¬ 
papers.  We  said  “in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  as  in  few 
others,  the  public  must  be 
served — the  news  will  not 
keep.” 

Our  anonymous  friend  writes: 
“The  malarky  about  ‘news  will 
not  keep’  sounds  good,  but  let’s 
face  it — the  only  reason  pa¬ 
pers  publish  on  Christmas,  New 
Year’s  Day  or  any  other  day 
is  because  there’s  advertising 
sold  and  money  to  be  made. 
There’s  no  public  service  in¬ 
volved — the  public  would  go 
along  with  giving  newsmen  a 
holiday  or  two  just  as  they  do 
with  any  other  business.” 

The  sad  part  about  publishing 
economics,  friend,  is  that  wfibn 
a  newspaper  publishes  on  a 
Christmas  or  New  Year’s  Day, 
such  as  the  recent  ones  when 
those  days  are  followed  by  a 
Sunday  or  a  holiday  and  stores 
are  closed,  they  do  not  make 
money,  they  lose  it. 

We  checked  with  several 
newspapers  to  re-confirm  our 
own  opinion  and  we’ll  wager 
there  isn’t  one  newspaper  that 
published  on  those  two  holidays 
that  made  money  on  the  days’ 
operations.  Not  only  was  there 
very  little  advertising  sold,  but 
in  those  shops  that  are  union¬ 
ized  most  of  the  workers  get 
double  time. 

That  is  almost  a  hard  and 
fast  rule  when  one  holiday  is 
followed  immediately  by  anoth¬ 
er  holiday  with  stores  closed 
two  days  in  a  row.  The  ex¬ 
ceptions  occur  on  a  day  like 
Thanksgiving  when  shops  are 
open  the  following  day.  That’s 
liable  to  be  a  good  business 
day  for  a  newspaper. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Another  department  is 
heard  from  on  the  question  of 
whether  Teletypesetter  circuits 
are  fostering  the  publication  of 
more  international,  national  and 
{Continued  on  page  67) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Jan.  9-11 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  meeting,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Jan.  10-12 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  seminar  for  State 
editors,  School  of  Journalism  Building,  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

Jan.  13-15— Kansas  Press  Association  annual  convention.  Baker 
Hotel,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

Jan.  16-18 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  lOth 
annual  meeting,  Sheraton  Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jan.  17-19 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  l7-2fr — American  Press  Institute,  Publishers  and  Editors 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Jan.  18 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  18-20— N  ew  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers, 
Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston. 

Jan.  20-22 — Alabama  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  Russel 
Erskine  Hotel,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Jan.  20-22 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  University  of  North 
Carol  ina,  Chapel  Hill. 

Jan.  20-22— Tennessee  Press  Association,  mid-winter  convention. 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

Jan.  21-22 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  56th  annual  Winter 
meeting,  Cheyenne. 

Jan.  21-22 — Virginia  Press  Association,  mid-winter  convention, 
Williamsburg  Lodge,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Jan.  21-22 — New  England  Weekly  Press  Association,  sixth  annual 
convention,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  21-22 — Labor  News  Writers,  third  annual  conference,  Statler 
Hall,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  22 — Virginia  Press  Photographers  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  The  Lodge,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Jan.  23-25— Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  meet¬ 
ing,  Arlington  Hotel,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  27-29 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  annual  convention, 
Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Jan.  27-29 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  67th  annual  mid-winter 
convention,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Jan.  28-29 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Ros¬ 
well,  N.  M. 

Jan.  29-30 — Advertising  Association  of  the  West,  annual  mid¬ 
winter  conference,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Jan.  30 — Capital  District  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Ten 
Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  3-6 — National  Editorial  Association,  annual  mid-winter  con¬ 
vention,  Soreno  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

Feb.  4-5 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  34th  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  The  Menger  Hotel.  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Feb.  5-6— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Managers  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago. 

Feb.  6-8— N  ew  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel 
Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  11-12 — Maryland  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Balti¬ 
more.  Md. 

Feb.  11-12 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  36th  annual 
meeting,  Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Feb.  14 — Associated  Dailies,  meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Feb.  14-15— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Winter  meeting.  Drake 
Hotel,  Chicago. 


mun  ynofR 

Me^atiatot 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

• 

1701  K Street,  N.  W.,  WasUington,  D.C. 
Lincoln  Building  ...  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE 

DETROIT 

NEWS 


I  1 1  1  ^  great  newspaper 

U  orders 

12  modern  Linotypes 

3  Rangemaster  Model  35  Mixers, 

with  Linotype  Hydraquadders 


Linotype  Comets 


Blue  Streak  Model  30  MixerSj 


with  Linotype  Hydraquadders 


Five  of  these  modern  Linotypes 
(two  Rangemasters  and  three  Comets) 
already  are  operating  in 
The  Detroit  News  composing  room, 
helping  the  management  and  staff 
to  print  a  better  newspaper 
more  efficiently. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Aganciat:  Atlanta.  Boston,  Chicago,  Clevoland,  Dallas,  los  Angalas,  Now  York,  Son  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  linotypa,  limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 

LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


5«t  In  Linotifp*  Corona  and  member*  o/  the  Spartan  famitp 


Sales  managers  and  distributors,  wholesale 
and  retail,  know  that  in  our  modem  distribution 
system— to  reap  sales  .  .  ,  you  must  first  sow. 

The  presses  that  print  CAPS— are  the  great¬ 
est  sales  sowing  machines  in  the  nation’s  tenth 
wholesale  market  and  also  in  Memphis— its 
capital  city. 


Dominant  circulation  penetration  at  a  vol¬ 
untary  daily  combination  rate  that  is  one  of 
the  great  advertising  values  of  1955  .  .  .  Small 
wonder  that  more  than  90%  of  all  general 
advertisers  using  Memphis  newspapers — sow 
the  seeds  of  sales  in  both  newspapers — and  put 
it  in  CAPS. 


Two  Dailies  and  The  South’s  Greatest  Sunday  Newspaper 


lao 


THE  laOMMERCIALEllPPEALo^MEMPHIS 


CIMITAR 


NEWSPAPERS 

DENVER ...  Kocky  AAountain  Nmwi  EVANSVILLE  ........  frtu 

MRMINOHAM  ....  Porf-H^relc/  HOUSTON . Fm* 

MEMPHIS . Frtt.Sdmitar  PORT  WORTH . Prwt 

MEMPHIS  .  •  .  Conanrciel  Appeal  ALSUQUERQUE . Tribuna 

WASHINGTON . Nawi  EL  PASO . .  . 

Chkaflo  San  ProncUca  Datroit  Oncinnatl  PhHadalphla  PaMas 


SCRIPPS-HOWAR 

NEW  YORK.  Werld-TalaerofflSThaSun  COLUMBUS . CUtzen 

aEVELAND . Pran  aNONNATI . POft 

PITTSBUROH . Prax  K»ITUCKY . Port 

SAN  FRANQSCO.  .....  Nows  Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timet  KNOXVILLE  ....  Newi-SeoNnai 

Oanarol  Advertising  Daportmant,  230  Perk  Avenue.  New  Verk  City 


